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ADVERTISEMENT. 



IHE former impression of thèse volumes, 
consisting of a thousand copies, has long 
been numbered amongst scarce books; 
and there has been a constant demand 
for their republication. It is gratifying to think that 
there is existing among us such a taste for sterling 
poetry. In acceding to my excellent publisher's re- 
quest to superintend a new édition, I hâve carefuily 
revised the text, and^believe it to be as accurate as 
possible. Since the former publication there hâve been 
many translations of the Odyssey, but one of which 
only appears to be worthy of notice, namely that in the 
Spenserian stanza, by the late lamented Mr. Philip 
Stanhope Worsley. The illustrious statesman to whom 
this new édition is dedicated must be held responsible 
for this sudden outburst of zeal for Homeric trans- 
lation, as his admirable "Siudies on Honw" turned 
the public attention to the old bard. I hâve no doubt, 
however, that he has been sufficiently punished by in- 
numerable présentation copies. I could hâve wished 
to hâve added a few more notes illustrative of Chap- 
man's language, but I trust, on the republication (if 
called for) of the fifth volume of the Translations, to 
give a Glossarial Index to the whole. 

R. H. 

Upton Vicarayt, Berkê, 

August 21, 1873. 
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INTKODUCTIOK* 

[HE Editor of the présent volumes has the 
gratification of being the first to restore 
to light a noble work which has been 
lying dormant for nearly two centuries 
and a half . Chapman's Odyssey, originally published 
in folio, 1614-16, either from the limited number of the 
impression, or the more than ordinary ravages of time,. 
has become so rare as to be inaccessible to the gênerai 
reader, and comparatively unknown to the more curious- 
student of old English literature. ïhough issued in a 
separate form, it is now seldom found except in con- 
junction with the Iliad ; and the price of the united 
volume, besides its scarcity, places it beyond the reach 
of ail but a few whose libraries are stored with the more 
precious treasures of our language. Of the Iliad, por- 
tions and the whole, we hâve seen there were at least 
four impressions published during the author's life-time, 
besides Dr. Cooke Taylor's 2 vols. 8vo. 1843, and yet 
it is by no means a common book, and perfect and clean 
copies of Chapman's own éditions are désirable volumes. 

* Originally written 1857. 
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Of the Odyssey, however, the présent is the only édition 
besides that superintended by the author liimself . Great 
<ïare has, therefore, been taken in rendering the text as 
accurate as possible, by reading it with the original 
Greek, amending the extremely faulty punctuation, 
judiciously, it is hoped, modernizing the orthography, 
and adding a few notes illustrative of Chapman's 
language. The reader has, therefore, now an oppor- 
tunity of examining for himself the value of this fine 
old book. 

Côleridge, in his letter to Wordsworth (cited in our 
Préface to the Iliad) thought Chapman's version of the 
Odyssey finer than his Iliad; but then it must be remem- 
bered he also generally preferred the Odyssey in the 
original. " He told us," says Mr. Payne Collier, " that 
he liked the Odyssey, as a mère story, better than the 
Iliad; the Odyssey was the old est and the finest romance 
that has e ver been written."* The same authority inf omis 
us that he preferred the ordinary ten-syllable heroic mea- 
sm*e to the longer fourteen-syllable line employed by 
Chapman in his translation of the Iliad, and wished that 
he had always used it, as " it would hâve been more 
readable, and might hâve saved us from Pope." " Chap- 
man had failed," added Côleridge, " wliere he had not 
succeeded, by endeavouring to write English as Homer 
had written Greek; Chapman's was Greekifïed English, 
— it did not want vigour or variety, but smoothness and 
facility. Detaclied passages could not be improved; 
they were Homer writing English." Opinions, however, 
will differ as to Chapman's mètre in the Odyssey. The 

* Coleridge's Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton, 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq. p. xxxi. 
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late Dr. Magiim, whose Homeric Ballads hâve caught 
the true spirit of the old bard, says : " I am sorry that 
Chapniah, ichose ver don mv#t be corund-ered the most 
Homeric ever attempted in our lanyitage, did not apply 
Jho the Odyssey the fourteen-syllable verse, which hacl 
^-succeeded so well in the Iliad. There appears to me 
greater opportunity for its flowing use in the more dis- 
cursive poem ; and Chapman had by no means the same 
<îommand of the ten-syllable distich." There is some 
truth in this ; and perhaps many readers will share in 
Dr. Maginn's disappointment. Chapman, however, pro- 
bably yielded to the objections made against the length 
of his lines, to winch lie alludes in his Introductory 
Poem to the Iliad. But it is surely a mistake to say 
he had not command over the ordinary heroic couplet ! 
He lias certainly not the epigrammatic smoothness of 
Pope and his school, but his verse lias great vigour and 
terseness. It should be borne in mind that his Odyssey 
is the first, and only, considérable spécimen of a poem of 
this measure in the Elizabethan âge, and as such claims 
our interest and attention. " It is like the heroic mea- 
'sure only in its rhyine and its number of syllables. 
In ail other respects, in the hands of Chapman, it lias 
Vthe freedom of blank verse. And in reading it, as well 
as the Iliad, the reader must not dépend for aid too 
much on the melody of the verse."* Again, let it be 
remembered that " Chapman did not perforai his task, 
| as Pope was in the habit of doing, by small portions at 
& time, which were, each in order, burnished up to 
the highest polish by unremitting care and labour; but, 
drinking in deep draughts of his author at a time, 

* Rétrospective Review, vol. ni. p. 184. 
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he became over-informed with his subject, and then 
breathed his spirit forth again with the enthusiasm of 
an original creator."* And if tliis be true of the liber- 
ties he takes with his original in expanding and con- 
tracting the text as suited his vein, it is not less true of 
his versification. He paid little regard to the polishing 
of his work ; nay, perhaps, too little. He poured forth 
his sentiments, as the poetic phrenzy seized him, and 
consequently, if wé be disappointed at not finding the 
rich melody of a Dryden, we cannot but be struck with 
his unwonted freshness and freedom. When once the 
ear has become habituated to the rhythm, there is a 
dramatic power about Chapman's Odyssey that has- 
never been attained by any subséquent translater. It 
may be said, that this was not required in a simple 
ballad-poem like the Odyssey ; but it is surely far pré- 
férable to the diluted weakness passing under Pope's 
name, or Cowper's abrupt lines. Gilbert Wakefield has- 
said that the " bee of Twickenliam " sipped the honey 
from the flowers of Chapman's garden ; but a close ex- 
amination will show that this was merely another phrase 
for simple plagiarism. Pope was indebted to Chapman 
for more than he was willing to acknowledge. But 
enthusiastic as we may be in Chapman's cause, it must 
not be disguised that in the présent version he has too- 
frequently wandered from his original, and not seldom 
curtailed passages. It was not, however, intended in the 
présent éditions to point out thèse passages, the object 
being merely to give the best possible text, and in such a 
form as to be accessible at a convenient price. The Editor 
still hopes that sufficient encouragement may be given r 
* Rétrospective Review, vol. iii. p. 173. 
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so tliatat some future period a more enlargedandsplendid 
impression may be put forth. In the meanwhile the 
unlearned reader may rest assured that, besides the in- 
trinsic beauty of tlie poems, lie has far more of Homer 
in thèse noble versions than in any other translation 
extant. If the University of Oxford has wisely de- 
termined that greater attention should be paid by her 
sons to the study of Homer, for the many reasons so 
ably set forth by Mr. Gladstone, it is not, perhaps, too * 
much to hope that a similar influence may be exercised 
over the minds of the less-educated by the aid of the 
labours of good old George Chapman. They will not 
only find Homer hère, but they will read him in the 
language of the contemporary and friend of Shake- 
speare. They will read him as Shakespeare himself 
probably read him ; and their minds will be carried back 
to that period of our literature which at once excites our 
admiration and astonishment, and when, they will not 
fail to remember, our présent vénérable and cherished 
translation of The Bible was called into existence.* 

As it is possible that thèse volumes may fall into the 
hands of some who do not possess our édition of Chap- 
man's Iliad, it has been thought advisable to append a 
concise life of the author. 



* Of course I do not mean that the Bible wos translatée 
at this time. Much of the language is that of former times ■ 
and translations, but the standard was now fixed. 
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JEW are the détails of which the biographer can 
avail himself in the life of George Chapman. 
Tliat Hertfonlshire can boast the honour of 
his birth, and that in that county lie translated at least 
the earlier portion of his Homer, we gather from one 
of his own writings. In a small poeni entitled "Euthy- 
miœ Baptus, or the Teares of Peace" 4to, 1609, he 
introduces himself in a rêverie, when the Shade of 
Homer appears, and in reply to the poet's enquiry: — 

" What may I reckon thee, 
, Whose heav'nly look showes not, nor voice sounds, man ? 
' I am,' sayd he, ' that spirit Elysian 
That in thy native ayre, and on the HUl 
Next Hitchiri* left hand, did thy bosonie fill 
With such a floode of soûle that thou wert faine 
(With acclamations of her rapture then) 
To vent it to the echoes of the vale ; 
When meditating of me, a sweet gale 
Brought me upon thee ; and thou didst inherit 
My true sensé (for the time then) in my spirit, 
And I invisible went prompting thee 
To thosefayre greenes where thou didst English me. 9 " 

His contemporary and friend, William Browne, in his 

"Britannia^s Pastorals" (Book I. Song 5), also styles 

him 

** The learned shepherd of fair Hitching HUl." 

The date of his birth we fix by inference in 1559, from 
the inscription ronnd the portrait attached to the title 
*of the Complète Homer, " Georgius ChapmanUs Homeri 
Metaphrastes ^Eta. lvii. m.dc.xvi." The Oxford 
antiquary, Antony Wood, gives the date as 1557, but 
the évidence of the portrait published in the poetfs life- 
time, and probably under his own immédiate eye, is the 
better. Besides, Wood was ignorant of Chapman's 
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birthplace, and conjectures him to hâve been of a family 
seated at Stone Càstle in Kent. The Parish Registers 
of Hitchin unfortunately only commence with the yeair 
1562, so we cannot arrive at any facts relative to his 
parentage. There are, however, several entries relating 
to the families of John and Thomas Chapman, who- 
were possibly the poet's brothers. In 1593, Aug. 5, 
was baptized George, the son of John Chapman; and 
from Easter, 1603, to Easter, 1605, the sanie John 
Chapman was one of the churchwardens, and lias signed 
the Parish Registers in a bold and scholarly hand.. 
Amongst the Additional MSS. in the British Muséum 
(No. 16,273) is a "Survey of the King's timber and 
woods in Hertfordshire and Essex in 1608," and under 
the " Maner de Hutchin " (Hitchin) is " Upon the Copy- 
hold of Thomas Chapman, in Lontje Close 27 Saplings 
£L In Beeiion Closes 260 Elme* «£18, Firewood £35." 
This Thomas Chapman was probably a man of respect- 
ability and substance, for in the Harleian MSS., No. 
781, p. 28, is a pétition to Prince Charles from Thomas 
Chapman, in 1619, for the bailiwick of Hitchin, which 
he formerly held under the Exchequer Seal, but of 
which the Earl of Salisbury had deprived him. On 
November 30 of the same year the claim was referred 
to the Commissioners of the Revenue of the Prince of 
Wales. The relationship, however, to the poet is mère- 
conjecture, as we hâve no positive proof of any facts 
connected with his family. I hâve carefully examined 
the various Heraldic Yisitations of Hertfordshire and 
the County Historiés, but hâve been unable to discover 
any traces of him. I hâve been informed, however, 
that there is still a family of the name of Chapman. 
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résident at Hitchin, claiming collatéral descent from 
that of the poet. Nothing is known of his youth, or 
where he was educated. 

"In 1574, or thereabouts," says Antony Wood, 
" he, being well-grounded in school-learning, was sent 
to the University, but whether first to this of Oxon, or 
that of Cambridge, is to me unknown. Sure I am that 
he spent some time in Oxon, where he was observed to 
be most excellent in the Latin and Greek tongues, but 
not in logic and philosophy, and therefore I présume 
that that was the reason why he took no degree hère." 
Warton also says (from the information of Mr. Wise, 
KadclinVs Librarian, and Keeper of the Archives at 
-Oxford) " that he passed two years at Trinity Collège, 
with a contempt of philosophy, but in a close attention 
to the Greek and Roman Classics." The présent 
Keeper of the Archives,* however, has been unable to 
discover Chapman's name. . It is probable from the 
, date of his birth (1559) that he would hâve been niatri- 
culated before the year 1581, when subscription to the 
Articles began. Before that date the Matriculation 
Register is very incomplète. Mr. Wise's communica- 
tion to Warton seems merely a répétition of Wood's 
information, with the addition of the name of the collège 
(Trinity) of which Chapman is supposed to hâve been a 
member. But even this point cannot be ascertained. The 
records of admissions to Trinity, at the time Chapman 
would hâve entered, are either lost or destroyed. We 
must be content then witji Antony Wood's assurance 
"that he spent some time in Oxon." Researches as to his 

* Rev. John Griffiths, now Warden of Wadham. 
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résidence or admission at Cambridge would probably be 
•equally f ruitless, as he is not mentioned in the excellent 
"Athenœ Cantabrigienses" of the Messrs. Cooper. At 
the same time it may not be improbable that he received 
some portion of his éducation there, as it was not an 
unusual custom for young men to study at both Uni- 
versities, and the vicinity of Hitchin to Cambridge 
miglit countenance the supposition. One part of Antony 
Wood's statement seenis worthy of examination. He 
observes that Chapman at Oxford was "niost excel- 
lent in the Latin and Greek tongues, but not in logic or 
philosophy." It appears to me that in many of his 
writings he was eminently of a philosophical turn of 
mind, and he speaks in his Préface to the Iliad of his 
friendship with Thomas Harriot and Eobert Hews, two 
of the most remarkable mathematicians of the day, the 
pensioners of Henry, Earl of Northumberland, who, 
with Walter Warner, kept hiin company in the Tower, 
and were called his " magi." Harriot, whose name is 
well-known to mathematicians, was a native of Oxford, 
and there probably Chapman became acquainted with 
him. " The Shield of Achilles" taken from the 
xvmth Book of the Iliad, and published in 1598, 
concludes with a poetical address, " To my admired & 
soule-loved friend, mayster of ail essentiall and true 
knowledge, M. Harriots." It may also be mentioned 
that in a small 4to. tract of thirty-two leaves published 
in 1596, entitled, "A relation ofthe Second Voyage to 
Guiana, perfourmed and written in the yeare 1596. 
By Laicreîice Keymù, Gent." is an English poeni in 
blank verse, " De Guiana Carmen JEpicum, by G. C." 
George Steevens, writing to Bishop Percy (Xichols' 
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"Literary Illustrations/' vol. vii. p. 121) assigned tins 
to Cliapman, and it bears évidence of his style. It m 
interesting as an carly spécimen of blank verse. ,In 
the same volume is a short Latin poem, " Ad Thamam 
Hariotum Matheseos et universœ philosophiœ peritis- 
simum, by L. K." Harriot accompanied Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his voyage to America. In Maty's Review 
(vol. ix. p. 394) is an account of the discovery of a large 
amount of Harriot's correspond ence at Petworth, the 
seat pf the Earl of Egremont, to whom it had descended 
f rom the Earl of Xorthumberland. I think I hâve read 
somewhere that Lord Egremont presented the corres- 
pondence to the British Muséum. Though thèse papers 
were chiefly mathematical, it is not improbable tliat 
some notice of Chapman may be found in them. That 
Chapman certainly was fond of philosophy seems suffi- 
ciently indicated by one of his earliest publications 
(1595), " Ovid's Banquet of Sériée a Coronet for his 
Mistresse Philosophie de. dr." and also by the title of 
his "Petrarchs Seven Penitentiall Psalnut, paraphras- 
tically tramlated : with other philosophical poemè^ de. 
de. " (1 2mo. 1612). In the inscription, too, on his tomb, 
as given by Wood and Le Neve, lie is described as 
" Philosophus vents (etsi Christ ianu* poeta) pïusquam 
celebriê" 

Quitting the University without a degree, he after- 
wards settled, says Wood, in the metropolis, and asso- 
ciated with Shakespeare, Spenser, Marlowe, Daniel, 
and other celebrated persons of the day. Though he 
undoubtedly knew Marlowe, it is not very probable that 
they were very intimate, as their dis^sitions and char- 
acters were very dissimilar. Chapman, in the midst 
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of a dissolute âge, seems ahvays, by the universal testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, to hâve maintained a cha- 
racter for uprightness, respectability, and piety. Upon 
his arrivai inLondon heappears to havebeen taken imder 
the patronage of Sir Thomas Walsingham. There 
arises, however, the question, did Chapman resort to thé 
metropolis inimediately on leaving Oxford ? I am sorry 
to distnrb the faith that is usually placed in the gossip of 
old Anthony Wood. My investigations hâve led me to 
conclude that much of his information is unreliable. 
That his work is of immense value to the literary student 
is unquestionablei but too much credence must not be 
given to many of his anecdotes. Chapman would hâve 
left Oxford, according to Wood's date, in 1576; the 
true date would be 1578. His first ackuowledged 
publication is in 1594. Sixteen years must hâve 
elapsed, then, before lie appeared in public. This 
seems too long a time for a man of Chapman's energy 
to hâve been silent amidst tho wits of London. Mr. 
Singer conjectures that he appeared as a writer anony- 
mously, although we hâve no clue to his earlier per- 
formances. A very ingenious suggestion has been lately 
made, which appears plausible. In 1867 was pub- 
lished at Leipzic, " George Chapman' s Tragedy of 
Alphonmx, Kmperor of Germany, edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Karl Elze." I hâve not y et 
seen this work, but the extracts from it which I hâve 
met with show that Herr Elze has taken great pains to 
investigate Chapman's writings. "Alphonsus" was 
originally published in 1654, twenty years after the 
poet's death. Herr Elze observes that the writer dis- 
plays an intimate knowledge of the German language 
b 
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(much of the dialogue being in Gemiaii) and German 
manners, and he conjectures that Chapman must harve 
travelled to some of the Gemian Courts. Chapman 
was undoubtedly a learned man for his âge, and seems 
to liave been well acquainted with modern languages, 
as he mentions the French and Italian translations of 
Homer. Though the fact cannot now be ascertained, 
it appears probable that he acquired this knowledge in 
Continental travel. It is possible that he might hâve 
picked up his knowledge from books, or from associating 
with membersof foreign légations at the English Court; 
for he is said to hâve had some small appointaient at 
Court, though I hâve been unable to verify the fact. 
If Chapman proceeded to the Continent on quitting the 
University, it would account for the long interval before 
his appearance as an author. The only reason I hâve 
to doubt the circumstance is that the old poet, who 
certainly did not hide his light under a bushel, would 
hâve mentioned it in some of his self-laudations. He 
is very particular in wishing us to appreciate his scholar- 
ship, and that it was derived from original sources, and 
I think he would hardly hâve left us in ignorance of 
such an important era of his life as a tour or sojourn on 
the Continent, where he would hâve acquired his know- 
ledge of modem languages. But whether Chapman 
did travel or not, it appears that he spent much time 
occasionally at Hitchin, as he informa us that he there 
translated Homer. With the year 1594 his career of 
authorship begins. In that year lie published two fine 
poems : " The Shaàow of NiyJit : containing two 
poetical Hymnes, decised by G. C. Genf." 4to., and 
dedicated to his "deare and most wortliv friend Master 
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Mathew Roydon." They hâve been reprinted by Mr. 
Singer in his édition of "Chapman's Hymns of Honier " 
{Chiswick, 1818); In 1595 appeared " Ovid's Ban- 
quet of Sence, a Coronet for his Mistresse Philosophie, 
and his amorous Zodiaeke: with a translation of a 
Latine Copie (se. of verses) torittéti by a fryer, Anno 
Dom. 1400," 4to. This was also dedicated to Matthew 
Roydon, with commendatory verses by Richard Stapil- 
ton, Thomas Williams, and I. D. of the Middle Temple. 
It was reprinted in 1639, 12mo., without the dedication 
and verses. John Davis of Hereford bas an epigram 
"To the right-well-deserving M r Mathew Roydon." 
Of Richard Stapilton I should like to know more, as 
Chapman at the conclusion of his Préface to the Iliad 
says: "Nor can I forget hère (but with ail hearty 
gratitude remember) my most ancient, learned, and 
right noble friend, M. Richard Stapilton, first most 
desertful mover in the frame of our Homer. For 
which (and much other most ingenious and utterly 
undeserved désert) God make me amply his requiter ; 
and be his honourable family's speedy and full restorer." 
At first this would seem as if Stapilton had translated 
Homer before Chapman; but this is not true. The 
only version that had appeared previous to Chapman's 
was that of " Ten Books of the Iliad " translated from 
the French metrical version of Salel by Arthur Hall, 
and published in 1581. I présume Chapnian's allusion 
is to some support or patronage given by Stapilton to 
encourage the poet in his undertaking. In Burke's 
"Peerage and Baronetage," under the article "Stapleton, 
Bart.," I find "Richard Stapleton, who obtained in 
1566, frôm Queen Elizabeth, an exemplification of a 
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grant from King John to Sir John Stapleton, Knt., of 
some confiscated lands." This is probably Chapnian's 
friend, and we can thus imderstand the wish that 
"Godwouldbe his honourahle family's speedy and/wZZ 
restorer." In 1595 Chapman began his dramatic 
career, if indeed lie had not written and exhibited plays 
previous to tins date whieh hâve not come down to us. 
It will, perhaps, be most convenient to treat his draina» 
apart from his other numerous writings. Though one 
of the earliest Elizabethan playwrights, lie cannot be 
placed in the foremost rank. He obtained great popu- 
larity in his day, and perhaps too little attention has 
been paid to him. Charles Lamb, in his well-known 
" Spécimens of English Dramatic Poets," first published 
in 1808, says : "The sélections which I hâve made 
from this poet are sufficient to give an idea of that full 
and heightened style which Webster makes charac- 
teristic of Chapman. Of ail the English play-writers, 
Chapman perhaps approaches nearest to Shakespeare 
in the descriptive and didactic, in passages which are 
less purely dramatic. Dramatic imitation was not his 
talent. He could not go out of hiinself, as Shakespeare 
could shift at pleasure, to inform and animate other 
existences ; but in himself lie had an eye to perceive 
and a soûl to embrace ail forms.'' The reader who 
would wish to examine an able and thorough criticism 
on Chapman's plays will fmd such in the fourth and 
fifth volumes of.the "Rétrospective Review," and I 
hâve given many détails of them at some length in 
my Introduction to the Iliad. Mr. John Pearson, 
the bookseller, of York Street, Covent Garden, has 
during the présent year (1873) given them to the 
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public in three prettily-printed volumes. Mr. Pearson, 
however, has printed Verbatim from the original 4tos., 
and reproduced with marvellous fidelity ail the faults, 
misprints, and.inaccuracies, and thus rendered to ail but 
antiquaries his édition useless. My friend the late 
Rev. Alexander Dyce within the last twelve months of 
his life wrote to me, announcing his intention of tho- 
roughly editing them ; but he was called away before 
his project could be executed, and thus we hâve lost an 
édition which would hâve doubtless been worthy of the 
famé of that most learned of Elizabethan scholars, and 
done justice to the author's text. 

Ref erring, then, the reader to my Introduction to the 
Iliad, and the Rétrospective Review, I shall merely hère 
set down a Hst of the poet's numerous dramas. 

(1). The Blind Beggar of Alexandrie a comedy, 
first exhibited Feb. 12, 1595, and continued 
to be acted till April, 1597, when it was with- 
drawn, and published in the following year, 
1598. It was revived in 1601. 

(2). An Humourous Day\ Mirth, a comedy; pub- 
lished in 1599. 

(3). Eashoard Ho! a comedy; written in conjunc- 
tion with Ben Jonson and Marston ; published 
in 1605. 

(4). AU FooU, a comedy ; from Terence's Heauton- 
. timwoumenos ; published in 1605. 

(5). Monsieur d'Olive, a comedy, one of his best; 
published 1606. 

(6). The Gentleman Usher, a comedy; published 
1606. 
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(7). Bussy (VAmhois, a tragedy; published 1607. 
(8). The Conspiracy and Tragedy of Charles Duke 
of JByron, a tragedy acted in two plays ; the 
Lest of his tragédies; published 1608. 
(9). May Day, a comedy ; published 1611. 
(10). The Widoic's Tears, a comedy; published 1612. 
(11). The Revenge of Bussy d'A?nboi*, a tragedy; 

published 1613. 
(12). A Masque of the Innsof Court) published 1614. 
(13). Two Wise Àlen, and ail the rest Fools, a 
comedy, or, as the title expresses it, " A Comicai 
Moral, censuring the Follies of this Age." It 
is questionable whether this is by Chapman. 
(14). Cœnar and Pompey, a Roman Tragedy; pub- 
lished 1631. This is said to hâve been printed 
in 1607, but I think this is a mistake. 
This was the last work published by Chapman. 
After his death appeared : 
(15). The Tragedy of Chabot, Admirai of France f 
written in conjunction with Shirley ; published 
1639. 
(16). Tïie Bail, a comedy, also written conjointly 

with Shirley; published 1639. 
(17). Revenge foi' Honour, a tragedy; published 1651. 
(18). Tragedy of Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany ; 
published 1654. 
Besides thèse published d ramas, Dr. Bliss mentions 
five plays in MS. which were in the library of the late 
Richard Heber, viz. 
(19). The Fountain of Netc Fashions, 1598. 
(20). The Will of a Woman, 1598. 
(21). The Fatal Love, a tragedy. 
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(22). Tragedy of a Yorkshire Gentleman» 
(23). Tlie Second, Afaiden's Tragedy. This was pub- 
lished as Xo. I. of " 27ie OUI English Drama" 
London, 1825. 
In addition to this long list there are indications in 
Henslowe's Diary (Shakespeare Society) of other dramas, 
the names of which are lost, with the exception of a 
tragedy of " Benjamiris Plot." Mr. Charles Knight, 
in bis éditions of Shakespeare, thinks that the parts in 
the drama of " The Two Noble Kinsmen" in which 
Shakespeare is asserted to hâve assisted Fletcher, are 
more probably by Chapman than the great poet. The 
reader may possibly like to see the following criticism 
before \ve dismiss this portion of the poet's writings. 
"Chapman's dramas, although works of much signifi- 
cance in the history of our old literature, are not the 
most valuable of bis works. They are among the many 
productions of bis time which were written by men 
tempted, through the fashion of the day, into a walk of 
composition for which they were but indifferently quali- 
fied. In comedy, which had been formed into a native 
school more completely than tragedy, Chapman adapts 
himself readiiy, and not without success, to the teaching 
of bis juniors, especially Jonson and Fletcher ; while 
he gives to the tone of his works not unfrequently an 
élévation of thought and a f ulness of descriptive imagery 
which make some amends for the pervading stiffness of 
his portraiture of character and the forced and artificial 
turn of his incidents. In his tragic dramas he is, in 
point of plan and form, a senii-classic. He attempts 
at once to gratify the taste of his age-aRdr-iifttian-iûr 
the^-direct and vivid rep reBcntation- of dramatic-hoxror 
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and to maintain Jbhat ,tone, of,_didactic refl^ctiaii^jikh 
Seneca had taught h im, and to whiçh_ hi s cast of mind 
made him naturally prone." * 

Active, however, as Chapman was as a writer for 
tbe stage, his literary efforts were by no means confined 
to that field. His greatest famé will always rest on his 
Homer, the various portions of which we wilî consider 
by and by. In 1600t he found time to continue and 
publish " Marlowe'8 Hero and Leander" a poem of great 
beauty. It lias been supposed that Marlowe had, at 
some time or other, expressed a wish that Chapman 
should continue this work. This he did, and divided 
the work into its présent form of sestyads. On the 
publication of " Eastward Ho ! " in 1605, he was thrown 
into prison with his colleagues Jonson and Marston, at 
the instigation of Sir John Murray, for a supposed 
reflection on the Scotch. On their release, Jonson's 
mother, at an entertainment wliich he gave, showed 
him a packet of poison which she had designed to hâve 
mixed with his wine, if a report that the prisoners were 
to hâve had their noses and ears slit had proved true. 
"To show that she was no churl," adds the story, 
" she designed to hâve first drunk it herself." Chap- 
man seems to hâve undergone a second imprisonment 
with Jonson, and to hâve been released by the inter- 
vention of the Earl of Salisbury, who probably knew 
him as a Hertfordshire man. In 1609 appeared a 
small 4to., " Euthymiœ Raptus ; or ihe Teares of Peace, 
lotihinterloeutions" a poem dedicated to Prince Henry. 

*" English Cyclopœdia. 

1 1 believe an édition has been found of the date of 1598 
or 9. It has been very frequently reprinted. See my 
Introduction to the Iliad, p. xxxii. 
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This work is interesting, as inforniing us of the birth- 
place of the poet, and the spot where he translated 
Homer. 

In 1612, he published " PetraràCs Seoen Penitentiall 
Psalms, paraphrastically translated : with otherjthiloso- 
phicaî poem*, and a Hymne to Christ upon the Crosse" 
a Bmall 1 2mo. dedicated to Sir Edward Philips,* Master 
of the Rolls. This is a singnlarly rare volume, and an 
«xquisite copy is in the Bodleian Library. 

In November, 1612, Henry Prince of Wales died, 
and in him, to whom he had dedicated his Iliad, 
Chapman lost his best patron. He deeply lamented 
the young prince, and published on the occasion " An 
Epicede, or Funeraîl Song" 4to., dedicated to Mr- 
Henry Jones. It is a beautiful poem, and has been 
reprinted at the Lee Priory Press, 4to., 1818. In the 
«arly part of 1613 he wrote the poetry for the masque 
performed at Wbitehall by the societies of Lincoln's 
Inn and the Middle Temple, in honour of the nuptials 
of the Princess Elizabeth and the Palsgrave. His 
friend Inigo Jones designed the machinery. The mag- 
nificence displayed by thèse learned societies may be 
estimated from the fact that, according to Dugdale, the 
expenses incurred amounted to the then enormous sum 
of £1,086 88. lld. Ben Jonson told Drummond that, 
•' Xext himself (i.e. Jonson) only Fletcher and Chap- 
man could make a mask." Chapman published the 
masque in 1614 (4to.), and dedicated it to Sir Edward 
Philips, Master of the Rolls, from whose house the 
masquers proceeded to Whitehall. At the close of the 
volume is an epithalamium. Mr. Payne Collier possesses 
* The name is now spelt Phelips. 
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a copy witli Chapman's autograph corrections. It has- 
been reprinted in Nichols' " Progresses ofKing James /.," 
and in Mr. Pearson's édition of Chapman's plays. In 
1614 also appeared " Andromeda Libemta, or the 
Nuptials of Perseus and Andromeda" a poem with a 
long dedicatory epistle to Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, 
and Frances, his Countess. According to Wood, " This 
being not rightly understood, and carped at by many r 
came out soon after a pamphlet written in prose and 
poetry, entitled, ' A free and offenceless justification of 
a late jpublished and most malicioudy misinteiyreted 
Poem,' #c, London, 1614, 4to., in two sheets, penned, 
I présume, by Chapman." It may be readily supposed 
that a dedication to two sucli persons would be cavilled 
at. According to Mr. Payne Collier, Somerset had 
himself conceived that "Andromeda Liberata" was a 
covert attack upon himself, and from tins notion Chap- 
man was anxious to relie ve himself. It does not appear 
when Carr had become Chapman's patron, but in the 
early part of tins year (1614) appeared the first " Twelve 
Books of the Odyssey," dedicated to him. It is to be 
feared Chapman was suffering under the pressure of 
poverty at this period, for in tins Dedication he says : — 
** Twelve labours of your Thespian Hercules 
I now présent your Lordship ; do but pleane, 
To lend lift mtan8> till th' other twelve receiye 
Equal achievement." 

In this same year (1614) also appeared " Eugenia ; 
or True Nobilitiés Trance y For the mémorable dealh 
of the thrice noble and religious William Lord Russély 
&c. Divided into fouine vigils of the nighte" 4to., pp. 
44, not numbered. (See Brydges' "Restituta," voL 
il p. 57.) Lord Russell had died, August 9th, 161 S. 
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In 1616 he published his " IVanslation of Mu$œwt" 
He informs us in the Préface that it is a différent work 
from the continuation of Mario we's poem. This ex- 
tremely rare volume, nottwoinches long and scarcely one 
broad, is fully described by Dr. Bliss in vol. ii. col. 9 of 
his admirable édition of Wood's "Athense Oxonienses." 
The only known copy is in the Bodleian. I hâve re- 
printed it in the fifth volume of the présent édition of 
Chapman's Translations. " The Géorgie» of Hesiod, 
translated élaborât ely oui of the Greek" appeared in a 
thiii 4to., London, 1618. This volume is so rare that 
Warton was not aware of its existence. It is amusing 
to see how pertinaciously he refused to believe that it 
had been printed, although he discovered its entry in 
the Stationers' Régis ters (" His t. English Poetry," iii. 
360, éd. 1840). Elton, who, from his own noble ver- 
sion of Hesiod, was a compétent judge, pronounces it 
"close, vigorous, and élégant." (Habington's "Castara," 
p. 155, éd. Elton, Bristol, 1812.) It has commen- 
datory verses by Ben Jonson and Drayton, and is 
dedicated to Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor, who 
had been a student of Gray's Inn, which gave Chapman 
the opportunity of punning : " Ail judgments of this 
season (savouring anything the truth) preferring to the 
wisdom of ail other nations thèse most wise, learned, 
and circularly-spoken Grecians ; according to that of 
the poet, 

GRAIIS INGBNIUM, GRAIIS DEDIT ORE ROTUNDO 
MUSA LOQVI. 

And why may not this Romane elogie of the Graians 
extend in praisefull intention (by waie of prophetick 
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poésie) to Graies-Inne wits and orators ? " In tlie same 
Dedication is an allusion to Lord Bacon's " Advancement 
•of Learning." From the extrême rarity of Chapman's 
Hesiod, its price is usually very great.* It will be 
found, however, reprinted in our fifth volume above- 
mentioned, with a facsimile of the original title. In 
1622, we hâve a sniall poem, " Pro Vere Autumni La- 
xhiymœ" to the memory of Sir Horatio Vere. In 1629 
appeared, " A justification of a strange Action ofNero 
in burying ivith a solemne Funerall one of the cast 
hayres of his Mistress Poppcea; also a just reproofe 
.of a Roman Smell-feast, being the fifth Satyre of 
Juvenall" 4to. The version of Ju vénal is spirited and 
good, and is included in our above-cited fifth volume. 

We hâve only now to refer to the various éditions 
.of his Homer. Though Chapman claims the merit of 
being the first who gave an original and complète version 
of Homer, he had been anticipated in the honour of 
introducing him to the English reader. We hâve else- 
where shown that Arthur Hall, M. P. for Grantham, 
had translated Ten Books of the Iliad from the French 
,of Salel, and published them in 1581. With this ex- 
ception, Chapman is the first of our nation who lias 
ventured upon translating the Father of Poetry. His 
first essay was the publication, in 1598, of " Seaven 
Bookes of the Iliade» of Homère, Prince of Poètes, $•£., 
printed by John Windet, and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Crosse-Keyes neare Paules Wharffe" 
Thèse are not the first seven books continuously, but 
the first and second, and thenthe seventh tothe eleventh, 

* Mr. Corser's copy, a very fine one, sold in 1871 for, I 
4>hink, £26. 
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inclusive. In explaining this circumstance, Chapman 
dénies that Homer set tlie books together, but they were 
collected into an entire poem at a subséquent period. 
"In the next édition," he adds "when they come out 
by the dozen, I will reserve the ancient and cominon 
received forme." The volume is dedicated to Lord 
Essex, who is described as " the most honoured now 
living instance of the Achilleian virtues." Thèse books 
are written in the fourteen-syllable measure. The 
copy of them in the British Muséum has the autograph, 
" Sum Ben Jonsonii." 

Later in the same year he published " Achille*' Shield, 
translated as the other seven Boàkes of Homer, out of 
his Eighteenth booke of Iliade*. By George Chapman, 
Gent" This is also printed by Windet, and also dedi- 
cated to Lord Essex, " the most honoured Earle Mar- 
shall." It is in the ordinary ten-syllable mètre. The 
Epistle Dedicatoryis well worth reading, and the Préface 
" To the Understander " commences, " You are not 
every-body : to you (as to one of my very few friends) 
I may be bold to utter my mind." He alludes to his 
already published " Seven Books." " My Epistle 
Dedicatory before my Seven Books is accounted dark 
and too much laboured." He déclares, " That it could 
only be dark to ranke riders or readers, that hâve no- 
more soûles tlian burbolts." As for the labour, "I 
protest two mornings both ended it, and the Reader^ 
Epistle." This is a very interesting Préface, and in it 
Chapman shows his thorough enthusiasm for Homer. 
He also alludes to the new words and epithets with . 
which he has enriched our language from Homer. 
Thèse two volumes rarely occur for sale. 
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Warton is in error in saying tbat Fifteen Books were 
printed about tbe year 1600 in a tbin folio ; an error 
in which be has been followed by every subséquent 
writer. We hâve seen that Chapman had mentioned, 
in his Préface to the Seven Books of 1598, tbat his 
next issue should be of Twélve Books, and consequently 
in 1609 there aj peared a small thin folio, tbe title of 
which is : " Homer, Prince ofPoets, translatée, according 
to the Greeke in Twelve Books of his lliads, by George 
Chapman. At London, printed, for Samuel Matcham." 
Tbis work is printed in italic type, and bas (in a smaller 
, size) the engraved title by William Hole, which was 
used in an enlarged form for the subséquent éditions of 
the " Complète Iliad," and the " Wliole Works," and a 
facsimile of which accompanies our présent édition of 
the Iliad. It contains the Epistle Dedicatory to Prince 
Henry, the Poem to the Reader, and the Sonnet to 
Queen Anne. The version is the same (with little or 
no altération) as that of the édition of 1598, with the 
addition of the ïhird, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, andTwelfth 
Books. The volume is closed with fourteen Sonnets. 
The date may be pretty accurately inferred from the 
following facts. In the Stationers' Register is the 
entry of " Seven Bookes of Homer y s Iliades, translated 
into English by George Chapman, to Samuel Matcham % 
by assignment from M r Windet, November, 14, 1608." 
Hère we find the assignment of the copyright of the 
Seven Books from Windet to Matcham to enable the 
latter to publish the Twelve. Xow one of the Sonnets 
is addressed to the Earl of Salisbury, who is styled 
Lord Treasurer, which office was conferred on him on 
May 4, 1609. Tbe volume, therefore, was probably 
published a little later in that year. This small folio 
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is also â rare book. Mr. Payne Collier possesses an 
interesting copy with Chapman's autograph : " For Love 
to the true Love of Virtue in y worthye Knighte, and his 
constant fnende 9 S r Henrye Grofts: Geo. Chapman gives 
this as testimonie of his true inclination w th this most 
affectionate inscription. 11 

The Complète version of the Iliad appeared without 
date, "printed for Nathaniell Butter" but from an 
•entry in the Stationers' Books, and internai évidence, it 
niust hâve been published in 1611, or early in 1612. 
The entry in the Stationers' Registers is, " Nath 1 
Butter, A prit 8, 1611. A booke called Homei's Iliade* 
in Knglùh, containing 24 BooJces" Chapman tells us, 
in the Commentary on the First Book, that he had 
entirely rewritten the two first Books, but had left 
the vnth, vinth, ixth, and xth untouched. I do 
not find much correction, except a few verbal altéra- 
tions, in the others. He mentions that he had trans- 
lated the last twelve in less than fifteen weeks, and 
considers thèse the best portion of his work. To this 
«dition he added the Prose Préface to the Reader, and 
the Commentaries on various Books, to obviate the 
Accusation that had been made against him that he did 
not translate direct from the Greek, but through the 
médium of the Latin. Thèse Commentaries do not tend 
to raise the estimate of his scholarship ;* yet I think it 
«vident from his version that he really did understand 
jand thoroughly feel the Greek. Three of the Sonnets 
(those to the Lady Arabella, who had fallen into dis- 
grâce in 1609, to the Lord Wotton, and to Lord 
Arundel) were withdrawn, and five newly added. The 
volume (though not mentioned in the title) was printed 

*I discover that ail his interprétations are from Scapula. 
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by Kichard Field, upon a fine paper, with good clear 
type and very antiquated orthography. I hâve styled 
it the first folio in my édition of the Iliad. The fine 
engraved title by William Hole was the same as that of 
the folio of 1609 on an enlarged scale. 

In 1614 appeared the " First Twelve Books of the 
Odyssey" with a dedication to Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset. It is a thin folio. In the Douce Collection 
is a copy with Chapman's autograph : " For my vight 
worthie Knighte, my exceeding noble friende, Sir Henry 
Famhawe. A pore Homericaïl new yeare's gif t." At 
the end of the Twelfth Book is "Finis duodecimi Hom. 
Odyss. Opus novem dierum. 2^ 0e£." I can 
hardly imagine that Chapman meant by this that lie 
had translated the Twelve Books in nine days ; which 
would be incredible, and, as Coleridge observes (in a 
MS. note to his copy mentioned below), would "indeed 
be a nine days' wonder ; " but probably he meant to- 
indicate the time he took in translating the last book^ 
In the Douce copy he has run his pen through the 
words, as he had probably been joked about them. The 
remaining Twelve Books were finished in the same 
year, and published probably in 1615, as the entry in 
the Stationers' Register is, " Noveinber 2 : 1614, 
Twent y-four Bookes of Homer's disses by George 
Chapman to Nathaniell Butter" When the last 
twelve books were printed they were united to the 
previous twelve, a blank page being inserted between 
them, and the pagination was continued to give the 
volume the appearance of being printed at one and the 
same time. There is an observable différence, how~ 
ever, which we hâve preserved in our édition ; the con- 
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clusions to the first twelve books are in Latin, while 
those of the latter part of the volume are in English, I 
présume the complète volume of the Odyssey appeared 
in a separate form,although I hâve ne ver met with a copy 
which was not united with the Iliad, to form (< The 
Whole Works of Homer, <£c." I havo met with two 
or three copies of the First Twelve Books — that in the 
Douce Collection for instance. The engraved title to 
the Odyssey, reproduced in our édition, is very rare. 
To some copies a printed title is given, which is not of 
usual occurrence. 

In 1616 the Iliad and Odyssey were united in 
one volume. The title-page by Hole, which h ad pre- 
viously served for the édition of the Iliad, was altered to 
" The Whole Works of Homer, $c." as accompanies our 
édition of the Iliad. To the back of the title was 
affixed the fine portrait of Ciiapman, and another en- 
graved plate was added "To the immortall raemorye of 
Henry e Prince of Wales, <fec.' J To the title of some copies 
the portrait of Chapman is not affixed, and sucli titles are 
rarer than the othera. In some copies of the " Whole 
Works," the îliad i« fourni of au evidently later im- 
pression. The paper is thin and poor, the type is 
bleared and inélégant, and the orthography somewhat 
modernized; it is, moreover, disfigured by many mis- 
prints, and, judging from the gênerai appearance of the- 
volume, it is considerably later in date tlian 1616.* 
I hâve ne ver yet met with a copy which was sépara te- 

*A writer in the " Gentleman's Magazine," vol. lvii. p. 300, 
states, I know not upon what authority, that " Chapman's 
Homer was likewise published in 16*20." He does not men- 
tion what portion of Homer ; probably it was the folio of the 
" Hymns, which came out a little later. 

VOL. I. ODYSSBY. C 
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from the Odyssey. This impression differs in many 
places from the first complète Iliad. I hâve called it 
in our édition of the Iliad the second folio. I hazard 
the conjecture that it may hâve been printed to bind up 
with the surplus copies of the Odyssey, as the Iliad 
had been in circulation for the five preceding years. 

Dr. Cooke Taylor printed from this copy, but he 
seems to hâve been ignorant of its worthlessness in 
comparison with the first folio of 1611. He simply 
.says he had adopted the "third édition " (what he 
«neans I do not know) " in which were many valuable 
«corrections." The two folios hâve been most accurately 
•collated, and the chief variations noted, by me, and the 
value of this "third" édition can thua be properly 
«estimated. I must apologize for using the terms first 
and second folios, which may appear pedantic, but I 
•could not well apply the word Edition, as I refer solely 
to the complète version, there having been two previous 
éditions of portions of the Iliad. The folios may easily 
be distinguished from their gênerai appearance, and 
from the vignettes or headings to the books, those of 
Richard Field's (or the best copy) being cornucopiœ 
of flowers, &c, while the inferior copy has a sort of 
Gothic ornament. The Grenville copy, in the British 
Muséum, is the second folio, while that in the General 
Library is of the first impression. In différent copies 
of the best impression (Richard Field's) there are minute 
différences, arising probably from corrections being 
made as the press was kept standing (as is well known 
to hâve been the case with early-printed books). I do 
not think there was a new édition printed by Field for 
the complète volume of the " Whole Works," but that 
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the remaining copies of the Iliad of 1611 were bound 
up with the Odyssey of 1614-15 with a new and gêne- 
rai title ; and that at some subséquent period (I should 
think far later) the second folio was printed to bind 
with copies of the Odyssey when the first folio was ex- 
hausted. In the Heber Catalogue, part iv. lot 1445 
was a copy of the Iliad. It had belonged to George 
Steevens, and was bought at Heber's sale by the late 
Mr. Rodd. Park, in a note to vol. iii. of Warton's 
History of Enjdish Poetry, p. 358 (éd. 1840) says 
that " Chapman's own copy of his translation of 
Homer, corrected by him throughout for a future 
édition, was purchased for five shillings from the 
shop of Edwards by Mr. Steevens, and at the 
sale of his books in 1800 was transferred to the in- 
valuable library of Mr. Heber. ,, This is not correct. 
I hâve traced the volume, and it is now in the 
magnificent library of Mr. .Holford, of Dorchester 
House, Park Lane. It is a âne volume of the Iliad 
of 1611, in red morocco of the period. At the 
back of the title is in Chapman's autograph, "In 
witness of his best love so boi-ne to his best deserving 
friende M r - Henrye Jones : George CJiapman gives him 
theise fruits of his best labors, and desires love betwu-t 
us as long-lived as Homer" The corrections are 
merely three or four in the Préface and one in the 
text, which I bave specified in my Introduction to the 
Iliad. I subsequently bought a similar copy (though 
not in morocco), and Mr. Aldis Wright infonns me 
that there is one in the Library of Trinity Collège 
Cambridge, with the saine corrections. My friend the 
late Rev. John Mitford possessed Pope's copy of 
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Chapman's Iliad. It was a most interesting volume, 
having Popes autograph, "Ex libns Alexandri Popei T 
Prêt. 3s," and marked in the margins by him. On 
Pope's death it passed to Bishop Warburton, who gave 
it to Thomas Warton. The last time I saw it was in the 
shop of the late Mr. Joseph Lilly, who had marked it 
at «£16 16s. Mr. Lilly also showed me a copy of the 
" Whole Works — Iliad, Odyssey, and Hyrans^ — which 
Coleridge had sent to Wordsworth (see Introduction to 
Iliad) ; it was full of Coleridge's MS. notes. 

Having completed the Iliad and Odyssey, Chap- 
man wasdetermined to translate every possible or probable 
portion of Homer. Hence he published " The Crowne 
of ail Homer 1 s Workes, Batrachomyomachia ; or, the' 
Battaile of Frogs and Mise. His Hymnes amd Epi- 
grarhs. Translated according to the Original!, by 
George Ghapman. London: Printed by John Bill, 
his Maiesties Printer" This very rare volume is a 
thin folio ; it lias an exquisitively engraved title by 
William Pas?, which is very spirited, and called forth 
Coleridge's admiration. The date of this folio is as- 
signed by my friend the late Mr. S. W, Singer to" 
about the year 1624 by comparing it with other books ; 
by Bill, and it could hardly hâve been earlier. Ioncé 
saw a beautiful copy at the shop of Messrs. Boone of 
Bond Street (now retired from business) which had the 
following autograph inscription by Chapman : — " In 
love and honour of y 6 Righte virtuouse and worthie 
Gent: M r - Henry Reynolds, and to crowne ail his 
deservings xoith etemall memorie, Geo. Chapman 
formes this Crowne & conclusion of ail the Homericall 
mentis w th his accomplisM Improvements ; advidng 
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tJiat if at first sighte he sterne darcke or toojierie, He 
tcill y et holde him fast (like Proteus) till he appere in 
his propper similitude, and he tcill then shewe himselfe 

" vatem egregium, cui non 8tt publica vena, 

Qui nihil txpositum éditât deducere ; nec qui 
Communi feriat carmen triviale monetâ," * 

Chapman had mode with bis pen an altération in his 
portrait as possessing too much beard, and one or two 
verbal altérations in the texfc. .1 hâve reprinted this 
folio with Chapman's Hesiod, Musœus and Juvenal 
in a fifth volume, and given a facsimile of the beau ti fui 
engraved title by Pass. I may mention that there is 
a magnificent large copy in the Archiépiscopal Library 
at Lambeth, though not on Large Paper, as I mentioned 
in my former Introduction. 

I hâve thus detailed ail Chapman's writings. There 
are some few poems in " Poetical Essays on the Turtle 
aud Phcmix" published with others on the same subject 
by Shakespeare, Jonson, and Mars ton, at the end of 
Chester's "Love' 8 Martyr, or RosalincCs Complainte 
4to., 1601 ; a volume of great rarity. 

Those who would wish to see many criticisms on the 
merits of Chapman's Homer I must refer to my Intro- 
duction to the Iliad. To the remarks there cited may 
be added the followingt (the writer is speaking of the 
Iliad) : " The republication of this fine old poem is a 
judicious tribute to the hnproved taste of our time in 
poetical literature. * * * For vigour of fancy, for a 
loose kind of faithfulness to the spirit of the original, 
for constant strength and fréquent felicity of diction, the 

* Juvenal, Sat. vii. 53. 

t English Cyclopœdia, art. Chapman. 
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work is one of the Jfnest poems which oui- language 
jwfisesses." 

The Odys8ey, even in the original, is less known 
than the Iliad to gênerai readers, though I must confess 
that I share Coleridge's préférence for it. In an able 
article on my éditions of Chapman's Homer in the 
"Times" (December 29, 1865) the writer observes, 
" The ' Odyssey ' is an unknown book to many. Let 
those who know it not, read it in Chapmaris verse* 
They will findjt a beautiful story rendered with grâce 
and vigour into English which is not too antique to hâve 
lost its quaintness, and in a verse which, if it is not as 
neat and musical as Pope's, has far more of the life 
and power of the Homeric original." And again r 
" Whether the ' Odyssey ' be more beautiful than the 
{ lliad ' or not may be a question, hut there can be none 
that Chapman's * Odyssey ' far exceeds his ' Iliad.' The 
style is smoother, and the mètre more manageable than 
the fourteen-syllable lines he used in the ' Iliad.' " 

" At length, v said old Antony Wood, " this niost 

erainent and révérend poet, having Hved 77 years* in 

this vain and transitory world, made his last exit in the 

Parish of St. Giles 1 in the Fields, near London, on the 

twelfth day of May, in sixteeu hundred and thirty-four, 

and was buried in the yard on the south side of the 

Church of St. Giles. Soon after was a monument 

erected over his grave, built after the way of the old 

Romans, by the care and charge of his most beloved 

friend Inigo Jones; whereon is engraven, "Georgiu» 

Chapmanus, poeta Homericus, Philosophus verus (etsi 

*Chapman would hâve only been seventy-five by the date of 
his birtn on his portrait, but Wood places that date two year» 
earlier. 
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Christïanus Poeta) plusquam celebris, &c." Le Neve 
also gives us the inscription "D, 0. M. Hère lyes 
George Chapmnn, a Christian Philosapher and Homeri- 
call Poet ; he liv'd 77 yeeres, and died y e 12 of May 
1634, for whose worth and memory to posterity, Iniga 
Jones, Architect to the King, for antient friendshipp 
made this." Le Neve 's information was from Peter 
Le Neve's (Norroy's) MSS. This monument, which 
escaped the destruction of the old church, is still 
standing ; but the présent inscription, which was reçut 
on an inserted slab some few years ago, does not tally 
with that of Wood and Le Neve. I had hoped to hâve 
at least discovered the register of the poet's burial, but 
in this I was disappointed, as the Burial Register of St. 
Giless between the years 1610 and 1637 was stolen 
some few years since. Habington, who published his- 
" Castara " in the year of Chapman's death, has the 
following lines (p. 155, éd. El ton) : 

" 'Tis true that Chapman's révérend ashes must 
Lye rudely mingled with the vulgar dust, 
'dause caref ull heyers the wealthy only hâve, 
To build a glorious trouble o're the grave. 
Yet doe I not despaire some one may be 
So seriously devout to poésie, 
As to translate his reliques, and find roome 
In the warme church to build him up a tombe, 
Since Spenser hath a stone," &c. 

Habington 's pious wish, I am sure, will find an écho- 
in many a breast. The great translator of Homer at 
least deserves a record in the aisles of Westminster, as 
his respectable character forms a happy contrast to 
many less deserving récipients of that honour. 

For his learning and for his literary eminence Chap- 
man was held in great esteem by ail his contemporaries \ 
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nor was his personal character held in less respect. 
Antony Wood describes him as "a person of most 
Teverend aspect, religious and temperate, quâlities rarely 
meeting in a poet." Oldys, in his MS. notes on Lang- 
baine's "DramaticPoets" (British Muséum), says: "In- 
deed his head was a poetical treasury, magasine, or 
chronicle, of whateoever was mémorable amongst the 
poète of the time, which made him latterly much re- 
sorted to by young gentlemen of good taste and occupa- 
tion. But he was choice of his company, shy of loose, 
shallow, and sordid associâtes, and preserved in his own 
conduct the true dignity of poetry, which he compared 
to the flower of the sun, that disdains to open its leaves 
to the eye of a smoking taper." Ben Jonson declared 
to Drummond that " he loved Chapman ; " and Michael 
Drayton has some lines which we must quote :* 

" Others againe hère livéd in my dayes 

That hâve of us deservéd no lesse praise 

For their translations, than the daintiest wit 

That on Parnassus thinks he high'st doth ait, 

And for a chaire may 'mongst the Muses call, 

As the most curious maker of them ail ; 

As Révèrent Chapman, who hath brought to us 

Mii8œu8 t Homer, and Hesiodu* 

Out of the Greeke ; and by his skill hath rear'd 

Them to that height, and to our tongue endear'd, 

That were those Poets at this day alive, 

To see their bookes thus with us to survive, 

They would think, havine neglected them so long, 

They had bin written in the Ënylûh tongue." 

But there is no need of further eulogy. Chapman, I 
fear, suffered from the poet's fate of poverty, though he 
numbered amongst his friends and patrons Henry 

* " Elégie to my most dearely-loved friend Henry Reynolds 
Esquire, of Poets and Poenie" (éd. 1627.) 
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Prince of Wales, Carr Earl of Somerset, Sir Thomas 
Walsingham, Sir Edward Philips, Inigo Jones, and 
others. His goodtiess of heart and gratitude are shown 
in thc steadiness of his adhérence to the fallen fortunes 
of Somerset. He had dedicated his Odyssey to the 
Earl when the favourite was still basking in the sun- 
fihine of his declining career, and when that sun was set 
in sad obscurity the old poet did not forget his former 
friend. The Hymns and Batrachomyomachia are 
dedicated to him in a noble strain. We raay lament 
the unworthiness of the subject of his panegyric, but 
we must admire the kindnoss of the once-befriended 
bard. 

Of the incidents of his personal life we hâve no record. 
What he was, where he lived, whether he was married, 
are ail unknown to us. We are only made cognizant 
of the fact that he died and was buried in the pariah 
of St. Giles, " near London," then, probably, a pleasant 
hamlet in the fields. I caused enquiries to be made at 
Montàcute, in Somersetshire, the ancient seat of the 
Phelips family, and built by Sir Edward Philips, Master 
of the Rolls, and the poet's patron ; but though there is 
a vast amount of valuable State Papers of the time of 
James I. amongst the family archives, there is no trace 
of George Chapman. The old folio of the Homer 
(probably a présentation copy) was missing from its 
.accustomed shelf ! 

In bidding you farewell, reader, " if," in purchasing 
thèse volumes (to use Chapman's own words), " you be 
quicke and acceptive," I trust they will induce you to also 
purchase the other three, containing the Iliad and. 
Hymns, and thus add to your library a storehouse of 
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poetry of almost magie beauty, the acquisition of whicb 
you will never regret. In the perusal, too, reniember, 
I pray you, the estimable character of good and grand 
old George. 





HOMER'S ODYSSEYS. 





TO THE MOST WORTHILY HONOURED, MY 
SINGULAR GOOD LORD, ROBERT, 

EARL OF SOMERSET, 
LORD CHAMBERLAIN, ETC.* 

HAVE adventured, right noble Earl, out 
of my utmost and ever-vowed service to 
your virtues, to entitle their merits to the 
patronage of Homer's English life, whose 

* The story of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, is too well 
known to ail who are familiar with the life and tiines of James 
lst. He was a Scotsman ( by birth, the son of Carr of Ferni- 
hurst.so oftenmentioned in the letters of Mary Queen of Scots. 
He had been a royal page bef ore the accession of James to the 
throne of England, and, having spent some years in France, 
was re-introduced at Court in 1606. The circumstances of 
this re-introduction are too familiar to need répétition. His 
rise was rapid. He was knighted on Christmas-eve, 1607 ; 
created Lord Carr of Bransprath, and Viscount Rochester,. 
1610, and made Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, shortly 
after, Knight of the Garter ; and in 1614 created Earl of 
Somerset, and Lord Chamberlain of the Household. His con- 
nection with the infamousCountess of Essex,and their trial for 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, their condemnation, im- 
prisonment,and subséquent pardon and release f rom the Tower 
in 1621 are matters of history. The Countess died in ob- 
scurity in 1632, and the Earl survived till July, 1645 ; both 
having lived to see their former passion for each other 
change to the bitterest hatred. Their only daughter, Anne» 
married William, afterwards the first Duke of Bedford. 
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wished natural life the great Macedon would hâve pro- 
tocted as the spirit of his empire, 

That he to his unmeasur'd mighty acte 
Might add a famé as vast ; and their extracts, 
In lires as bright and endless as the stars, 
His breast might breathe and thunder out his wars. 
But that great monarch's love of famé and praise 
Reçoives an envious cloud in our foui days ; 
For since our great ones ceased themselves to do 
Deeds worth their praise, they hold it f olly too 
To f eed their praise in others. But what can, 
Of ail the gifts that are, be giv'n to man 
More precious than Eternity and Glory, 
Singing their praises in unsilenc'd story ? 
Which no black day, no nation, nor no âge, 
No change of time or fortune, force nor rage, 
Shall ever rase ? AU which the monarch knew, 
Where Hombr liv'd entitled, would ensue : 
Oujus de gurgite vivo 
Oombibit arcanos vatum omnis turba furores, $&* 
From whose deep fount of life the thirsty rout 
Of Thespian prophets hâve lien sucking out 
Their sacred rages. And as th' influent stone 
Of Father Jove's great and laborious sont 
Lifts high the heavy iron, and far implies 
The wide orbs that the needle rectifies, 
In virtuous guide of ev'ry sea-driv'n course, 
To ail aspiring his one boundless force ; 
So from one Hombr ail the holy fire 
That ever did the hidden heat inspire 
In each true Muse came clearly sparkling down, 

* Ex Angeli Politiani Ambra, 12. f Hercules. 
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And must for him compose one flaming crown. 

He, at Jove's table set, fills out to us 
Oups that repair âge sad and ruinous, 
And gives it built of an eternal stand 
With his all-sinewy Odyssœan hand, 
Shifts time and fate, puts death in life's free state, 
And life doth into âges propagate. 
He doth in raen the Gods' affects inflame, 
His fuel Virtue blown by Praise and Famé ; 
And, with the high soul's first impression driv'n, 
Breaks through rude chaos, earth, the seas, and heav'n. 
The nervcs of ail things hid in nature lie 
Naked before him ; ail their harmony 
Tun'd to his accent?, that in beasts breathe minds. 
What fowls, what floods, what earth, what air, what 

winds, 
What fires ethereal, what the Gods conclude 
In ail their counsels, his Muse makes indued 
With vaiied voices that ev'n rocks hâve mov'd. 
And yet for ail this, naked Virtue lov'd, 
Honourri without her he as abject prizes, 
And foolish Famé, deriv'd from thence, despises. 
When from the vulgar taking glorious bound 
Up to the mountain where the Muse is crown'd, 
He si ta ami laughs to see the jaded rabble 
Toil to his hard heights, t' ail access unable, &c* 

And that your Lordship may in his face take view of 
Ilis mind, the first v/ords of his Iliads is /irjtnv, wrath ; 
ihe first word of his Odysseys, âvôpa, man : contracting 
in either word his each work's proposition. In one 
prédominant perturbation ; in the other overruling wis- 
dom. In one the body's fervour and fashion of outward 
* Thus far Angel. Politianus, for the most part, translated. 
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fortitude to ail possible height of heroical action ; lirthe 
other the mind's inward, constant, and unconquered 
empire, unbroken,unaitered, with any most insolent and 
tyrannous infliction. To many most sovereign praises 
is this poeni entitled ; but to that grâce, in chief, which 
sets on the crown both of poets and orators ; tô rà pucpà 
fAeyd\<as, kclï rà Koivà kclIvm : that is», Parva magnè 
dicere ; pervulgata novè ; jejuna plenè. — Totpeak thingg 
little greatly ; thùigs common rardy ; things barren 
and empty finit fiïlly and fully. The return of a man 
into his country is his whole scope and object ; which 
in itself, your Lordship may weli say, is jejune and fruit- 
less enough, affording nothing feastful, nothing mag- 
nificent. And y et even this doth the divine inspiration 
render vast, illustrious, and of miraculous coraposure. 
And for this, my Lord, is this poem preferred to his- 
Iliads ; for therein much magnificence, both of person 
and action, gives great aid to his indus try ; but in thia- 
are thèse helps exceeding sparing, or nothing ; and yet 
is the structure so elaborate and pompous that the poor 
plain ground-work, considered together, may seem the 
naturally rich womb to it, and produce it needfully. 
Much wondered at, therefore,is the censure of Dionysius* 
Longinus, (a man otherwise affirmed grave and of 
élégant judgment,) comparing Homer in his Iliads ta 
the Sun rising, in his Odysseys to his descent or setting, 
or to the océan robbedof hisaesture, many tributaryfloods 
and ri vers of excellent ornament withheld from their 
observance. When this his work so far exceeds the 
océan, with ail his court and concourse, that ail his sea 
is only a serviceable stream to it. Nor can it be com- 
pared to any one power to be named in nature, being 
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an entirely wellsorted and digested confluence of ail ; 
where the most solid and grave is made as nimble and 
fluent as the most airy and fiery, the nimble and fluent 
as firm and well-bounded as the most grave and solid. 
And, taking ail together, of so tender impression, and 
of such command to the voice of the Muse, that they 
knock heaven with her breath, and discover their foun- 
dations as low as hell. Nor is this all-comprising Poesy 
fantastic or mère fictive; but the most material and 
doctrinal illations of truth,both for ail manly information 
of manners in the young, ail prescription of justice, and 
even Christian piety, in the most grave and high 
governed. To illustrate both which, in both kinds, with 
ail height of expression, the Poet créâtes both a body and 
a soûl in them. Wherein, if the body (being the letter or 
history) seems fictive, and beyond possibility to bring 
into act, the sensé then and allegory, which is the soûl, 
is to be sought, which intends a more eminent expressure 
of Virtue for her loveliness, and of Vice for her ugliness, 
in their several effects ; going beyond the life than any 
art within life canpossibly delineate. Why then is fiction 
to this end so hateful to our true ignorants ? Or why 
should a poor chronicler of a Lord Mayor's naked truth 
(that peradventure will last his year) include more worth 
with our modem wizards than Homer for his naked Ulys- 
ses clad ineternal fiction? But this proser Dionysius, 
and the restof thèse grave and reputatively learned — that 
dare undertake for their gravities the headstrong censure 
of ail things, and challenge the understanding of thèse 
toysintheirchildhoods ; when even thèse childish vanities 
retain deep and most necessary learning enough in them 
to make them children in their âges, and teach them 

VOL. I. ODY8SBY. d 
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whiletheylive — are not in thèse absolute divine infusions 
allowed either voice or relish: for, Qui Poeticas ad fores 
accedit, éke. (says the divine philosopher) he that knocks 
at the gâtes of the Muses, sine Musarum furore, is 
neither to be admitted entry, nor a touch at their thresh- 
holds ; his opinion of entry ridiculous, and his presump- 
tion impious. Nor must Poets themselves (might I a 
little insist on thèse contempts, not tempting too far your 
Lordship's Ulyssean patience) présume to thèse doors 
without the truly genuine and peculiar induction. There 
being inPoesy a twofold rapture, — or aliénation of soûl, as 
the above-said teacher tenus it, — one insania, a disease 
of the mind, and a mère madness, by which the infected 
is thrust beneath ail the degrees of humanity: et ex 
homine, bmtum quodammodb redditur: — (for which 
poor Poesy, in this diseased and impostorous âge, is 
so barbarously vilified ;) — the other is, divinus furor> by 
which the sound and divinely healthful suprà hominis 
neduram erigitur, et in Deum transit. One a perfection 
directly infused from God; the other an> infection ob- 
liquely and degenerately proceeding from man. Of the 
divine fury, my Lord, your Homer hath ever been both 
first and last instance ; being pronouncd absolutely, rbr 

vwfabrcLTOv, koX rbv âetàrarov Totrj-Hjy f "THE MOST WISB 

and most divine poet. " Against whom whosoever shall 
open his profane mouth may worthily receive answer 
with this of his divine defender — Empedocles,Heraclitus, 
Protagoras, Epicharmus, &c. being of Homer's part — 
ri? odv, &c. ; who against such an army, and the gênerai 
Homer, dares attempt the assault, buthe must be reputed 
ridiculous? And y et against this host, and this invincible 
commander, shall we hâve every besogne* and fool a 
* Besogne — Italian buognio, a beggar. . 
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leader. The common herd, I assure myself, ready to 
reçoive it on their horns. Their infected leaders, 

Such men as sideling ride the ambling Muse, 
Whose saddle is as fréquent as the stews. 
Whose raptures are in ev'ry pageant seen, 
In ev'ry wassail-rhyme and dancing-green ; 
When he that writes by any beam of truth 
Must dive as deep as he, past shallow youth. 
Truth dwells in gulfs, whose deeps hide shades so rich 
That Night sits muffled there in clouds of pitch, 
More dark than Nature made her, and requires, 
To clear her tough mists, heav'n's great fire of fires, 
To whom the sun itself is but a beam. 
For sick soûls then — but rapt in foolish dream — 
To wrastle with thèse heav'n-strong mysteries, 
What madness is it ? when their light serves eyes 
That are not worldly in their least aspect, 
But truly pure, and aim at heav'n direct. 
Yet thèse none like but what the brazen head 
Blatters abroad, no sooner born but dead. 

Holding, then, in eternal contempt, my Lord, those 
short-lived bubbles, eternize your virtue and judgment 
with the Grecian monarch ; esteeming not as the least 
of your new-year's présents, 

Homer, three thousand years dead, now reviv'd, 
Ev'n from that dull death that in life he liv'd ; 
When none conceited him, none understood 
That so much life in so much death as blood 
Conveys about it could mix. But when death 
Drunk up the bloody mist that human breath 
Pour'd round about him — poverty and spite 
Thick'ning the hapless vapour — then truth's light 
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Glimmer'd about his poem ; the pinch'd soûl 
(Amidst the mysteries it did enrol) 
Brake pow'rfully abroad. And as we see 
The sun all-hid in clouds, at length got free, 
Through some forc'd covert, over ail the ways, 
Near and beneath him, shoots his vented rays 
Far off, and sticks them in some little glade, 
Ail woods, fields, rivera, left besides in shade ; 
So your Apollo, from that world of light 
Clos'd in his poem's body, shot to sight 
Some f ew forc'd beams, which near him were not seen, 
(As in his life or country) Fate and spleen 
Clouding their radiance; which when Death had clear'd, 
To far-off régions his free beams appearM - 
In which ail stood and wonder'd, striving which 
His birth and rapture should in right enrich. 
Twelve labours of your Thespian Hercules 
I now présent your Lordship ; do but please 
To lend life means till th* other twelve reçoive 
Equal achievement ; and let Death then reave 
My life now lost in our patrician loves, 
That knock heads with the herd ; in whom there moves 
One blood, one soûl, both drown'd in one set height 
Of stupid envy and mère popular spite. 
Whose loves with no good did my least vein fill ; 
And from their hâtes I f ear as little ill. 
Their bounties nourish not when most they feed, 
But, where there is no merit or no need, 
Bain into rivers still, and are such show'rs 
As bubbles spring and overflow the flow'rs. 
Their worst parts and worst men their beet suborns, 
Like winter cows whose milk runs to their noms. 
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And as litigious clients' books of law 

Gost infinitely ; taste of ail the awe 

Bench'd in our kingdoni's policy, piety, state ; 

Earn ail their deep explorings ; satiate 

Ail sorts there thrust together by the heart 

With thirst of wisdom spent on either part ; 

Horrid examples made of Life and Death 

From their fine stuff wov'n ; yet when once the breath 

Of sentence leaves them, ail their worth is drawn 

As dry as dust, and wears like cobweb lawn : 

So thèse men set a price upon their worth, 

That no man gives but those that trot it forth 

Though Need's foui ways, feed Humours with ail cost 

Though Judgment sterves in them ; rout, State engrost 

(At ail tobacco-benches, solemn tables, 

Where ail that cross their envies are their fables) 

In their rank faction ; shame and death approv'd 

Fit penance for their opposites ; none lov'd 

But those that rub them ; not a reason heard 

That doth not soothe and glorify their preferrM 

Bitter opinions. When, would Truth résume 

The cause to his hands, ail would n'y in fume 

Before his sentence ; since the innocent mind 

Just God makes good, to Whom their worst is wind. 

For, that I freely ail my thoughts express, 

My conscience is my thousand witnesses ; 

And to this stay my constant comforts vow, 

You for the worîd I hâve, or God for you. 




CERTAIN ANCIENT GREEK EPIGRAMS 
TRANSLATED. 

All stars are drunk-up by the fiery sun, 
And in so much a flame lies shrunk the moon. 
Homer's all-liv'd name all names leaves in death, 
Whose splendour only Muses* bosoms breathe. 

Anothbr. 

HeavVs fires shall first fall darken'd from his sphère, 

Grave Night the light weed of the Day shall wear, 

Fresh streams shall chase the sea, tough ploughs shall tear 

Her fishy bottom*, men in long date dead 

Shall rise and live, before Oblivion shed 

Those still-green leaves that crown great Homer's head. 

Anothbr. 

The MaBonides doth only write, 

And to him dictâtes the great God of Light. 

Anothbr. 

Sev'n kingdoms strove in which should swell the womb 
That bore great Hombr, whom Famé freed from tomb ; 
Argos, Chios, Pylos, Smyrna, Colophone, 
The learn'd Athenian, and Ulyssean throne. 
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Another. 



Artthouof Chios? No. Of Salamine 1 

As little. Was the Smyrnean country thine ? 

Nor so. Which then ? Was Cuma's ? Colophone ? 

Nor one, nor other. Art thou, then, of none 

That famé proclaims thee ? None. Thy reason call. 

If I confess of one I anger ail. 




ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

To the numerous testimonies in favour of Chapman's Homer' 
may be added the following. Speaking of the predecessors 
and contemporaries of Shakespeare, the elder Disraeli, in his 
charming "Amenities of LUercUure" (vol. iii. p. 33, éd. 1841) 
says : " Amoog thèse poets stood He, in whose fire the Greek 
of Homer burned clear in his Homeric English. Chapman 
often caught the ideas of Homer, and went on writing 
Homerically ; at once the translater and the original." In 
a note Mr. Disraeli adds — " When Pope translated Homer, 
Chapman's version lay open before him. The same circum- 
stance, as I hâve witnessed, occurred with the last translater 
—Mr. Sotheby." 

A note or two may be added to our text. 

Book x. 569, a feast èecret. Though this is thereading of 
the folio, sdect would appear the right word. The epithet 
is not in the original. 

Book xxii., 24, high-born. So in folio, but probably high- 
borne would be the proper spelling. It is not in the original. 

Book xxii. 251. Gainst thèse odd mischiefs — odd r 

unequalled, peerless. In this sensé of peerless, without an 

equal, it occurs in Arthur Hall's rare translation of the Iliad 

(1581). In the préface he says, "I cried out envying Virgil's- 

prosperitie, who gathered of Homer, that he had fallen into 

the oddest man's hands that England ever bred." And in 

the VIth Book, at the parting of Hector and Andromache : 

" The servants al do sobbe and howle with shrill and heavy cryes, 
Beweeping Hector thiis they aay : on this oddt knighte alacke ! 
We never shall set eyes again, this day will be his wracke." 

Book xxii. 388, breezes — a name for the gad-fly. 

The extrême accuracy of the printers has rendered my 
ta9k of correction comparatively a light one. The "faults 
escaped," I am happy to say, are not only very few, but of 



the most trivial kind, such probably as only the most critical 
eye would detect. The reader, therefore, is requested to 
-correct with the pen the following : — 

Book il. Arg. 3, dele comma before and after takm ; 471, 
dele comma after fleet. ni. 7, dele comma after /. îv. 627, 
4P£mt comma after me ; 1070, dele comma after fleep. vi. Put 
Chapman to note on line 3. vu. 141, dele comma after 
motion ; 196, dele comma after view. vin. note on 289, read 
others\ x. 202, dele comma after way. xv. Arg. dele 
•comma after lût ; 154, read house-keeping ; 251, put semi- 
colon for comma after famé : 252, put comma for semi-colon 
after friendship ; 570 for their prise read ker. xxi. 405, for 
prayV8 read prayers. xxn. 277, put comma after used. 
xxiv. 132, put comma after Fate. 

In a very few cases the elision of the e in such words as 
poic 9 r8 9 etfry, heav'n, &c, has escaped observation. The 
reader is requested to correct such (though no errors) for 
uniformity's sake. 

The following is a mère slip of the press : — Book u. 230, 
for ruinsall read ruins ail. 




THE FIRST BOOK OF HOMER'S 
ODYSSEYS. 



The Argument. 
The Gods in council sit, to call 
Ulysses froin Calypso's thrall, 
And order their high pleasures thus : 
Grey Pallas to Telemachus 
(In Ithaca) her way addrest ; 
And did her heav'nly limbs invest 
In Montas' likeness, that did reign 
King of the Taphians, in the main 
Whose rough waves near Leucadia run, 
Advising wise Ulysses* son 
To seek nis father, and address 
His course to young Tantalides, 
That govern'd «Sparta. Thus much said, 
She shew'd she was Heav'n's martial Maid, 
And vanish'd from him. Next to this, 
The Banquet of the Wooers is. 

Anothkr Argument. 
"ÂXtpa. The Deities sit ; 
The M an retired ; 
Th* Ulyssean wit 
By Pallas fired. 

E man, Muse, inform, that many a way 
Wound with hiswisdom to hiswishédstay ; 
That wander'd wondrous far, when he the 
town 
Of saered Troy had sack'd and shiver'd dowu ; 

1 The information or fashion of an absolu te man ; . and ne- 
oessary (or fatal) passage through many afflictions (according 
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The cities of a world of nations, 5 

"With ail their manners, minds, and fashions, 

He saw and knew ; at sea felt many woes, 

Much care sustain'd, to save from overthrows 

. Himself and f riends in their retreat for home ; 

But so their fates he could not overcome, 10 

Though much he thirsted it. O men unwise, 

They perish'd by their ovvn impieties ! 

That in their hunger's rapine would not shun 

The oxen of the lofty-going Sun, 

Who therefore from their eyes the day bereft 15 

Of safe return. Thèse açts, in sonie part left, 

Tell us, as others, deified Seed of Jove. 

Now ail the rest that austère death outstrove 

At Troy's long siège at home safe anchor'd are, 

Free from the malice both of sea and war ; 20 

Only Ulysses is denied access 

To wife and home. The grâce of Goddesses», 

The rev'rend nymph Calypso, did detain 

Him in lier caves, past ail the race of men 

Enflam'd to make him lier lov'd lord and spouse. 25 

And when the Gods had destinM that his house, 

Which Ithaca on her rough bosom bears, 

{The point of time wrought out by ambient years) 

Should be his haven, Contention still ex tends 

Her envy to him, ev'n amongst his friends. 30 

Ail Gods took pity on him ; only lie, 

That girds earth in the cincture of the sea, 

with the most Sacred Letter) to his natural haven and coun- 
try, is the whole argument and scope of this inimitable and 
miraculous poem. And therefore is the epithet tro\ùrp<mov 
giyen him in the first verse : iroXùrpoiros signifying, Homo 
cvjv8 ingenium relui 2 ,er tnidtas tt varias vias certitur m verum. 

— -CÎHAPMAN. 

31 Neptune. 
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Divine Ulysses ever did envy, 

And made the fix'd port of liis birth to fly. 

But he himself soleinniz'd a retreat 36 

To th* JEthiops, far dissunder'd in their seat, 
(In two parts parted, at the sun's descent, 
And underneath his golden orient, 
The first and last of men) t'enjoy their feast 
Of bulls and lambs, in hecatombs addrest ; 40 

At which he sat, giv'n over to delight. 

The other Gods in heav'n's supremest height 
Were ail in council met ; to whom began 
The mighty Father both of God and man 
Discourse, inducing matter that inclin'd 45 

To wise Ulysses, calling to his mind 
Faultful ^Egisthus, who to death was done 
By young Orestes, Agamemnon's son. 
His memory to the Immortals then 
Mov'd Jove thus deeply : " O how falsely men 60 

Accuse us Gods as authors of their ill ! 
When, by the bane their own ba>l lives instill, 
They suffer ail the mis'ries of Çheir states, 
Past our inflictions, and beyond their fates. 
As now ^Egisthus, past his fate, did wed 55 

The wife of Agamemnon, and (in dread 

40 Thèse notes following I am forced to insert (since the 
words they contain differ f rom ail other translations) lest I 
be thought to err out of that ignorance that may perhaps 
possess my dépraver. — Chapman. 

47 'Afiûfiovos translate*! in this place ÎHCulpabUis, and made 
the epithet of ^Egisthus, is from the true sensé of the word, 
as it is hère to be understood ; which is quite contrary. As 
àrrlffeos is to be expounded in some place Diviniu, or Deo 
similis, but in another (soon after) contrariwi Deo. The per- 
son to whom the epithet is given giving reason to distinguish 
it. And so ô\o6<ppui>, an epithet given to Atlas, instantly 
following, in one place signifies mente perniciotuiy in the next, 
qiU univerna ineide gerit. — Chapman. 
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To suffer death himself ) to shun his ill, 

Incurr'd it by the loose bent of his will, * 

In slaughtering Atrides in .retreat. î 

Which we foretold him would so bardly set 60 

To his murd'rous purpose, sending Mercury 

That slaughter'd Argus, our consid'rate spy, 

To give him this charge : ' Do not wed his wife, 

Nor murder him ; for thon shalt buy his life 

With ransom of thine own, imposa on thee c& 

By his Orestes, when in him shall be 

Atrides'-self renew'd, and but the prime 

Of youth's spring put abroad, in thirst to climb 

His haughty father's throne by his high acts.' 

Thèse words of Hermès wrought not into facts ™ 

^Egisthus' powers ; good counsel he despis'd, 

And to that good his ill is saerific'd." 

Pallas, whose eyes did sparkle like the skies, 
Answer'd : " Sire ! Suprême of Deities, 
iEgisthus pass'd his fate, and had désert ^ 

To warrant our infliction ; and convert 
May ail the pains such impious men inflict 
On innocent suff 'rers to revenge as strict, 
Their own hearts eating. But, that Itha^us, 
Thus never meriting, should suffer thus, 80 

I deeply suffer. His more pious mind 
Divides him from thèse fortunes. Though unkind 
Is piety to him, giving him a fate 
More suff'ring than the most unfortunate, 
So long kept friendless in a sea-girt soil, 8& 

Where the sea's navel is a sylvan isle, 

69 RetrecU, — It will be observed that Chapman frequently 
uses this word in the sensé of return. 
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In which the Goddess dwells that doth dérive 

Her birth from Atlas, who of ail alive 

The motion and the fashion doth command 

With his wise mind, whose forces understand 90 

The inmost deeps and gulfs of ail the seas, 

Who (for his skill of things su péri or) stays 

The two steep columns that prop earth and heav'n 

His daughter 'tis, who holds this homeless-driv'n 

Still mourning with her ; evermore profuse ttô 

Of soft and winning speeches, that abuse 

And make so languishingly, and possest 

With so remiss a mind her lbvéd guest, 

Manage the action of his way for home. 

Where he, though in affection' overcome, loa 

In judgment yet more longs to show his hopes, 

His country's smoke leap from her chinmey tops, ((( 

And death asks in her anns./ Yet never shall 

Thy lov'd heart be converted on his thrall, 

90 In this place is Atlas given the epithet ô\oà<t>pw, which 
signifies qu% universa mente agitât, hère given him for the 
power the stars hâve in ail things. Yet this receives other 
. interprétation in other places, as abovesaid. — Chapman. 

£j-rT*jv*z M Aûsquos is hère turned by others, infelix, in the gênerai 
collection ; when it hath hère a particular exposition, applied 
to express Ulysses* désert errors, irapà rà <rri}vai, ut sit t qui 
vix locum invenire potest ubi consistât. — Chapman. 

97 This is thus translatée!, the rather to express and approve 
the allegory driven through the whole Odysseys. Decipher- 
ing the intangling of the wisest in his affections ; and the 
torments that breed in every pious mind ; to be thereby 
hindered to arrive so directly as he desires, at the proper 
and only true natural country of every worthy man, whose 
haven is heaven and the next life, to which, this life is but a 
sea in continuai œsture and vexation. The words occasioning 
ail this are fiaKaicoîs \6yois : /xaXaKàs signifying, qui languide, 
et animo remisso rem aliquam gerit; whicli beinç the effect of 
Calypso's sweet words in Ulysses, is hère applied passively 
to his own sufferance of their opération. — Chapman. 
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Austère Olympius. Did not ever lie, 10& 

In ample Troy, thy altars gratify, 

And Grecians' fleet make in thy off'rings swim 1 

, O Jove, why still then burns thy wrath to hiih 1 " 
*jT The Cloud^sembler anawer'd : " What words fly, 

' Bold daughter, from thy pale of ivory? 110 

As if I ever could caat from my v care 
Divine Ulysses, who exceeds so far 
Ail men in wisdom, and so oft hath giv'n 
To all'th' Iramortals thron'd in ample heav'n 
So great and sacred gif ts î But his decrees, 115 

That holds the earth in with his nimble knees, 
Stand to Ulysses' longings so extrême, 
For taking from the God-foe Polyphonie 
His only eye ; a Cyclop, that excett'd 
Ail other Cyclops, with whose burden swelPd m 

The nymph -Thoosa, the divine increasç 
Of Phorcys' seed, a great God of the seas. 
She mix'd with Neptune in his hollow caves, 
And bore this Cyclop to that God of waves? 
For whose lost eye, th' Earth^shaker did not kill m 
Erring Ulysses, but reserves him still 
In life for more death. But use we our pow'rs, 
And round about us cast thèse cares of ours, 

110 "Ep/cos ôôôvtcov, viz. vallum or claust-rum dentium, which, 
for the better sound in our language, is hère turned, Pale of 
Ivory. The teeth being that rampire, or pale, given us by 
nature in that part for restraint and compression of our 
speech, till the imagination, appetite, and soûl (that ought 
to rule in their examination, before their delivery) hâve 
given worthy pass to them. The most grave and divine 
poet, teaching therein, that not so much for the necessary 
chewing of our sustenance our teeth are given us, as for their 
stav of our words, lest we utter them rashly. — Chapmak. 

"• Neptune. 

i* JSrring — wandering. 
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Ail to discover how we may prefer 

His wish'd retreat, and Neptune make forbear m 

His stern eye to him, since no one God can, 

In spito of ail, prevail, but 'gainst a man." 

To this, this answer made the grey-eyed Maid : 

" Suprême of rulers, since so well apaid 

The blesséd Gods are ail then, now, in thee, 185 

To limit wise Ulysses* misery, 

And that y ou speak as y ou referr'd to me 

Prescription for the means, in this sort be 

Their sacred order : Let us now address 

With utmost speed our swift Argicides, u * 

To tell the nymph that bears the golden tress 

In th' isle Ogygia, that 'tis our will 

She should not stay our lov'd Ulysses still, 

But suffer his return ; ajid then will I 

To Ithaca, to make his son apply 145 

His sire's ino^estjthe^ mpre ; inf using force 

Into his eoul, to summon the concourse 

Of curiM-head Greeks to council, and deter 

Eachrwooer, that hath been the slaughterer 

Of his fat sheep and crooked-headed beeves, 15(> 

From more wrong to his mother, and their leaves 

Take in such terms as fit déserts so great. 

To Sparta then, and Pylos, where doth beat 

Bright Amathus, the flood, and epithet 

To ail that kingdom, my advice shall send 155 

The spirit-advanc'd Prince, to the pious end 

Of seeking his lost father, if he may 

Keceive report from Famé where rests his stay ; 

134 Apaid — satisfied, content. 

148 Inquest — search. 

154 Epithet — i.e. gives the epithet JnuLa06cis, 8<xndy y to Pylos. 
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And make, besides, his own successive worth 

Known to the world, and Set in action forth." ltf0 

This said, her wing'd shoes to her feet she tied, 
Form'd ail of gold, and ail êternified, 
That on the round earth or the sea sustain'd 
Her ravish'd substance swift as gusts of wind. 
Then took she her strong lance with steel made keen, 
Great, massy, active, that whole hosts of men, 166 

Though ail heroës, conquers, if her ire 
Their wrongs inflame, back'd by so great a Sire. 
Down from Olympus' tops she headlong div'd, 
And swift as thought in Ithaca arrivai, 17 ° 

Close at Ulysses' gâtes ; in whose first court 
She made her stand, and, for her breast support, 
Lean'd on her iron lance ; her form imprest 
With Mentas' likeness, come as being a guest. 
There found she those proud wooers, that were then 17& 
Set on those ox-hides that themselves had slain, 
Before the gâtes, and ail at dice were playing. 
To them the heralds, and the rest obeying, 
Fill'd wine and water ; some, still as they play'd, 
And some, for solemn supper's state, purvey'd, 180 

With porous sponges cleansing tables, serv'd - 
With much rich feast ; of which to ail they kerv'd. 

God-like Telemachus amongst them sat, 
Griev'd much in mind ; and in his heart begat 
Ail representment of his absent sire, 135 

How, come from far-off parts, his spirits would fire 
With those proud wooers' sight, with slaughter parting 
Their bold concourse, and to himself converting 

174 M entas' likeness — Mentes, son of Anchialus, king of the 
Taphians, north of Ithaca. 
"■ Kerved— carved. 
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The honours they usurp'd, his own commanding. 

la this discourse, lie first saw Pallas standing, 19 ° 
Unbidden entry ; up rose, and addrest 
His pace right to her, angry that a guest 
Should stand so long at gâte ; and, coming near, 
Her right hand took, took in his own her spear, 
And thus saluted : " Grâce to your repair, m 

Fair guest, your welcome shall be likewise fair. 
Enter, and, cheer'd with feast, disclose th' intent 
That caus'd your coming." This said, first he went, 
And Pallas follow'd. To a room they came, 
Steep, and of state ; the jav'lin of the Dame 20 ° 

He set against a pillar vast and high, 
Amidst a large and bright-kept armory, 
Which was, besides, with woods of lances grac'd 
Of his grave father's. In a throne he plac'd 
The man-turn'd Goddess, under which was spread 205 
A carpet, rich and of deviceful thread ; 
A footstool staying her -f eet ; and by her chair 
Another seat (ail garnish'd wrondrous fair, 
To rest or' sleep on in the day) he set, 
Far from the prease of wooers, lest at méat 210 

The noise they still made might offend his guest, 
Disturbing him at banquet or at rest, 
Ev'n to his combat with that pride of theirs, 
That kept no noble form in their affairs. 
And thèse he set far frx>m them, much the rather 215 
To question freely of his absent father. 

A table, fairly-polish'd then was spread, 
On which a rev'rend officer set bread, 
And other servitofs ail sorts of méat 
(Salads, and flesh, such as their haste could get) 220 
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Serv'd with observance in. And then the sewer 
Pour'd water from a great and golden ewer, 
That from their hands t' a silver cauldron ran. 
Both wash'd, and seated close, the voiceful man 
IfctchM cups of gold, and set by them; and round 22 * 
Those cups with wine with ail ^endeavour crown'd. 

Then rush'd in the rude wooers, themselves plac'd ; 
The heralds water gave ; the maids in haste 
ServM bread from baskets. When, of ail preparM 
And set before them, the bold wooers shar'd, ™ 

Their pages plyiug their cups past the rest. 
But lusty wooers must do more than feast ; 
For now, their hungers and their thirsts allay'd, 
They calFd for songs and dances ; those, they said, 
Were th* ornaments 6f feast. The herald straight 
A harp, carv'd ful^of artificial sleight, m 

Thrust into Phemius', a learn'd singer's, hand, 
Who, till he much was urg\l, on terms did stand, 
But, after, play'd and sung witli ail his art. 

Telemachus to Pallas then (apart, 240 

His ear inclining close, that none might hear). 
In this sort said : " My guest, exceeding dear, 
Will you not sit incens'd with what I say 1 
Thèse are the cares thèse men take ; feast and play. 
Wbich eas'ly they may use, because they eat, 24 * 

Free and unpunish'd, of another's méat ; 
And of a man'«, whose white bones wasting lie 
In some far région, with th' incessancy 
Of show'rs pour'd down upon them, lying ashore, 
Or in the seas wash'd nak'd. Who, if he wore * 25(> 
Those bones with flesh and life and industry, 
And thèse might hère in Ithaca set eye 
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On him return'd, they ail would wish to be 

Either past other in celerity 

Of feet and knees, and not contend t' exceed 2bb " 

In golden garmènts. But his virtues feed 

The fate of ill death ; nor is left to me 

The least hope of his life's recovery, 

No 9 not if any of the mortal race 

Should tell me his return ; the cheerful face 2Ô0 

Of his return'd day never will appear. 

But tell me, and let Truth your witness bear, 

Who, and from whence you are 1 What city's birth ? 

What parents ? In what vessel set you f orth ? 

And with what mariners arriv'd you hère ? 2a6 ~ 

I cannot think you a foot passenger. 

Becount then to me ail, to teach me well 

Fit usage for your worth. And if it fell 

In chance now firat thut you thus see us hère, 

Or that in former passages you were " 270 ' 

My father's guest ? For many men hâve been 

Guests to my father. Studious of men 

His sociable nature ever was." 

On him again the grey^eyed Maid did pass 

This kind reply : " i'il Hiiswer.passing true 275 

Ail thou hast ask'd : My birth his honour drew 

From wise-Anchialùs. The mime I bear 

Is Men tas, the commanding islander 

Of ail the* Taphians studious in the art 

Of navigation ; having touc.h'd this part 28 ° 4 

"With ship and men, of pur pose to main tain 

Course through the dark seas t* other-languag'd men ; 

And Temesis sustains the city's name 

For which my ship is bound, made kiiown by famé 
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For rich in brass, whieh my occasions need, 285 

And therefore bring I sbining steel in stead, 

Wbicb tbeir use wants, yet makes my vessels freight, 

That near a plough'd field rides at anchor's weigbt, 

Apart this city, in the harbour call'd 

Rhethrus, whose waves with Neius* woods are walTd. 

Thy sire and I were ever mutual guests, 2<J1 

At either's bouse still intercbanging feasts. 

I glory in it. Ask, wben tbou sbalt see 

Laertes, th* old heroë, tbese of me, 

From tbe beginnihg. He, men say, no more 2U5 

Visits tbe city, but will needvS déplore 

His son's believ'd loss in a private field ; 

One old maid only at bis hands to yield 

Food to his life, as oft as labour makes 

His old limbs faint ; which, tbough be creeps, he takes 

Along a fruitful plain, set ail with vines, 301 

Which husbandman-like, though a king, he proins. 

But now I corne to be thy father's guest ; 

I hear he wanders, while thèse wooers feast. 

And (as th* Immortels prompt me at this hour) 305 

VU tell tbee out of a prophétie pow'r, 

(Not as profess'd a prophet, nor clear seen 

At ail times what shall after chance to men) 

What I conceive, for this time, will be true : 

The God's inflictions keep your sire from you. 310 

Divine Ulysses, yet, abides not dead 

Above earth, nor beneath, nor buriéd 

In any seas, as you did late conceive, 

But, with the broad sea sieg'd, is kept alive 

Within an isle, by rude and upland men, 315 

That in his spite bis passage home detain. 

Yet long it shall not be before he tread 
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His country's dear earth, though solicited, 

And held f rom his return, with iron chains ; 

For he hath wit to forge a world of trains, 82 *' 

And will, pf ail, be sure to make good one 

For his return, so much relied upon. 

But tell me, and be true : art thou indeed 

So much a son, as to be said the seed 

Of Ithacus himself ? Exceeding much z2êf 

Thy forehead and fair eyes at his form touch ; 

For oftentimes we met, as you and I 

Meet at this hour, bef ore he did apply 

His pow'rs for Troy, when t)ther Grecian states 

In holTow ships were his associâtes. 3S * 

Eut, since that time, mine eyes could never see 

Kenown'd Ulysses, nor met his with me." 

The wise Telemachus again replied : 
" You shall with ail I know be satisfied. 
My mother certain says I am his son ; 385 

I know not ; nor was ever simply known 
By any child the sure truth of his sire. 
But would my veins had took in living tire 
From some man happy, rather than one wise, 
Whom âge might see seis'd of what youth made prise. 
But he whoever of the mortal race 341 

18 most unblest, he holds my father's place. 
This, since you ask, I answer." She, again : 

" The Gods sure did not make the future strain 

384 T6<ros vah t TantuA filius. Pallas thus enforcing her 
question, to stir up the son the more to the father's 
w orthiness. ' '— Chapm an. 

"• States— princes. See lliad il. 69. 

540 Seised — in possession of. 

*** Strain — descent. So Shakespeare, 

"Thus far I can praise him ; he is of a noble atrain, of 

approved valour, and confirmée! honesty." — Much Ado, il. 1. 
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Both of thy race and days obscure to thee, 3 ** 

.Since thou wert born so of Pénélope. 
The style may by thy after acts be won, 
Of so great sire the high undoubted son. 

Say truth in this then : What's this feasting heret 
What ail this rout ? Is ail this nuptial cheer ? 850 

-Or else some f riendly banquet made by thee ? 
For hère no shots are, where ail sharers be. 
Past measure contumeliously this crew 
Fare through thy house; which should th'ingenuousview 
Of any good or wise man corne and find, 365 

(Impiety seeing play'd in. ev'ry kind) 
He could not but through ev*ry vcin be mov'd." 

Again Telemachus : " My guest much lov'd, 
Since you demand and sift thèse sights so far, 
I grant 'twere fit a house so regular, s $° 

Rich, and so faultless once in government, 
Should still at ail parts the same, form présent 
That gave it glory while her lord was hère. 
But now the Gods, that us displeasure bear, 
Hâve otherwise appointed, and disgrâce 366 

My father most of ail the mortal race. 
For whom I could not mourn so were he dead, 
Amongst bis fellow-càptains slaughteréd 

v^Shot* — reckoning, sum charged. Though nqw only 
used as a vulgar term, it was not uncommon in our older 
writers. Shakespeare, 

" A man is never welcome to a place till some certain 
êhot be paid, and the hostess say, welcome." 

Two Gent. Veron. il. 5. 
The dérivation is from Anglo-Sax. sceat, tax, treasure, or a 
pièce of métal in an uncoined stcUe eqtial to a penny. See 
Bosworth's Anglo-Sax. Dict. It occurs in almost every 
language. See Ital. scotto and Cotgrave in v. escoL 
*" Disgrâce — put out of favour, are unkind to. 
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By common cnemies, or in the hands 

Of his kind f riends had ended his commandes, 97ù 

Àfter lie had egregïously bestow'd 

His pow'r and order in a war 80 vow'd, 

And to his torab ail Greeks their grâce had done, 

That to ail âges he might leave his son 

Iramortal honour ; but now Harpies hâve a76 

Digg'd in their gorges his abhorréd grave. 

Obscure, inglorious, death hath made his end, 

And me, for glories, to ail griefs contend. 

Nor shall I any more mourn nim alone, 

"The Gods hâve giv'n me other cause of moan. 880 

For look how many optimates remain 

In Sam os, or the shores Dulichian, 

Shady Zacynthus, or how many bear 

Rule in the rough brows of this island hère ; 

So many now my mothér and this house 385 

At ail parts make defam'd and ruinous ; 

And she her hateful nuptials nor dénies, 

Nor wili despatch their importunities, 

Though she beholds them spoil still as they feast 

Ail my free house yields, and the little rest 390 

Of my dead sire in me perhaps intend 

To bring ère long to some untimely end." 

This Pallas sigh'd and answer'd : " 0," said she, 
" Absent Ulysses is much misstt by thee, 
That on thèse shameless suitors he might lay 396 

His wreakful hands. Should he now corne, and stay 
In thy court's first gâtes, arm'd with helm and shield, 
And two such darts as I hâve seen him wield, 
When first I saw him in our Taphian court, 
Feasting, and doing his desert's disport ; 40 ° 
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When from Ephyrus he return'd by us 

From Ilus, son to Centaur Mermerus, 

To whom he travell'd through the wat'ry dreads, 

For bane to poison his sharp arrows* heads, 

That death, but touch'd, caus'd; which he would notgive, 

Because he fear'd the Gods that ever Hve 406> 

Would plague such death with death ; and yet thèir fear 

Was to my father's bosoni not so dear 

As was thy father's love ; (for what he sought 

My loving father found him to a thought.) 4ld 

If such as then Ulysses might but meet 

With thèse proud wooers, ail were at his feet 

But instant dead m en, and their nuptialls 

Would prove as bitter as their dying galls. 

But thèse things in the God's knees are repos'd, 4l5 

If his return shall see with wreak inclos'd, 

Thèse in his house, or he return no more ; 

And therefore I ad vise thee to explore 

Ail ways thyself, to set thèse wooers gone ; 

To which end give me fit attention : 420 

To-morrow into solemn council call 

The Greek heroës, and déclare to ail 

(The Gods being witness) what thy pleasure is. 

Command to towns of their nativity 

Thèse frontless wooers. If thy mother's mind 425 

Stands to her second nuptials so inclin'd, 

Return she to her royal father's tow'rs, 

Where th' one of thèse may wed her, and her dow'rs 

Make rich, and such as may consort with grâce 

So dear a daughter of so great a race 4S0 

And thee I warn as well (if thou as well 

Wilt hear and follow) take thy best-built sail, 
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*Wïth twenty oars mann'd, and haste t* inquire 

Where the abode is of thy absent sire, 

If any can inform thee, or thine ear 486 

From Jove the famé of his retreat inay hear, 

For chiefly Jove gives ail that honours raen. 

To Pylos first be thy addression then, 
To god-like Nestor ; thence to Sparta haste, 
To gold-lock'd Menelaus, who was làst 440 

Of ail the brass-armM Greeks that sail'd from Troy; 
And try from both thesç, if thou canst enjoy 
News of thy sire's returnd life any where, 
Though sad thou suffer'st in his search a year. 
If of his death thou hear'st, return thou home, **• 

And to his memory erect a tomb, 
Perfoiming parent-rites, of feast and game, 
Pompous, and such as beat may fit his famé ; 
And then thy mother a lit husband give. 
Thèse past, consider hdw thou mayst décrive 46a 

Of worthless life thèse wooers in thy house, 
By open force, or projects enginous. 
Things childish fit not thee ; th' art so no more. 
Hast thou not heard, how ail men did adore 
Divine Orestes, after he had slain 4M 

iEgisthus niurd'ring by a treach'rous train 
His famoûs father ? Be then, my most lov'd, 
Valiant and manly, ev'ry way approv'd 
As great as he. I see thy person fit, 
Noble thy ihind, and excellent thy wit, 460 

Ail giv'n thee so to use and mariage hère 
That ev'n past death they may their memories bear. 

** Enginous — ingenious. See Nakes on the words, tngine, 
and inginou8, 

VOL. I. ODYSSKY. 
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In meantime I'il descend to ship and m en, 

That much expect me. Be observant then 

Of my advice, and careful to maintain 465 

In equal acts thy royal father's reign." 

Telemachus replied : " You ope, fair guest, 
A friend's heart in your speech, as well exprest 
As might a father serve t' inform bis son ; 
Ail which sure place hâve in my memory won. 470 

Abide yet, though your voyage calls away, 
That, having bath'd, and dignified your stay 
With some more bonour, you may yet beside 
Deligbt your mind by being gratified 
With some rich présent taken in your way, 475 

That, as a jewel, your respect may lay 
Up in your treasury, bestow'd by me, 
As free friends use to guests of such degree." 

" Detain me not," said she, " so much inciin'd 
To haste my voyage. What tliy lovéd mind 480 

Commands to give, at my return this way, 
Bestow on me, that I directly may 
Convey it home ; which more of price to me 
The more it asks my recom pence to thee." 

This said, away grey-eyed Minerva flew, 485 

Like to a mounting lark ; and did endue 
His mind with strength and boldness, and much more 
Made him his father long for than before ; 
And weighing better who his guest might be, 
He stood amaz'd, and thought a Deity 490 

Was there descended ; to whose will he frani'd 
His pow'rs at ail parts, and went so inflam'd 
Amongst the wooers, who were silent set, 
To hear a poet sing the sad retreat 
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The Greeks perform'dfromTroy ; which was from thence 
Proclaini'd by Pallas, pain of her offence. 4M 

When which divine song was perceiv'd to bear 
That mournful subject by the list'ning ear 
Of wise-Penelope, Icarius' seed, 

Who fronï an upper room had giv'n it heed, 500 

Down she descended by a winding stair, 
Not solely, but the state in her repair 
Two maids of honour made. And when this queen 
Of women stoop'd so low, she might be seen 
By ail her wooers. In the door, aloof, 506 

Ent'ring the hall grac'd with a goodly roof, 
She stood, in shade of graceful veils, implied 
About her beauties ; on her either side, 
Her honour'd women. When, to tears mov'd, thus 
She chid the sacred singer : " Phemiiis, 610 

You know a numbeT more of thèse great deeds 
Of Gods and men, that are the sacred seeds, 
And proper subjects, of a poet's song, 
And those due pleasures that to men belong, 
Besides thèse facts that furnish Troy's retreat, 615 

Sing one of those to thèse, that round your seat 
They may with silence sit, and taste their wine ; 
But cease this song, that through thèse ears of mine 
Conveys deserv'd occasion to my heart 
Of endless sorrpws, of which the désert 620 

In me unmeasur'd is past ail thèse men, 
So endless is the memory I retain, 
And so desertful is that memory, 
Of such a man as hath a diguity 

So broad it spreads itself through ail the pride 626 

Of Greece and Argos." To the queen replied 
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Inspir'd Telemachus : " Why thus envies 
My mother him that lits societies 
With so much harmony, to let him please 
His own mind in his will to honour thèse ? 53a 

For thèse ingenious and first sort of men, 
That do immediately from Jove retain 
Their singing raptures, are by Jove as well 
Inspir'd with choice of what their songs impell, 
Jove's will is free in it, and therefore theirs. 535> 

Nor is thîs man to blâme, that the repairs 
The Greeks make homeward sings ; for his fresh muse 
Men still most celebrate that sings most news. 
And therefore in his note your ears employ : 
For not Ulysses only lost in Troy Ma 

The day of his return, but numbers more 
The deadly ruins of his fortunes bore, f* 
Oo you theu in, and take your work in hand, 
Your web and distaff ; and your maids command 
To ply their fit work. Words to men are due, M5> 

And those reproving counsels you pursue, 
And most to me of ail men, since I bear 
The rule of ail things that are manag'd here. ,, 
She went amaz'd away, and in her heart 
Laid up the wisdom Pallas did impart 66a 

588 'Epi-fipos àoiôàs. Cantor, cujus tam apta e*st societas komi- 
nibus. — Chapm an . 

581 'Avdpdcriv à\4yn^V fflv ' 'Ah<fyn*i<riv is an epithet proper to 
poets for their first finding out of arts and documents tend- 
ing to elocution and government, inspired only by Jove, and 
are hère called the first of men, since first they gave rules to 
manly life, and hâve their information immediately from 
Jove (as Plato in Ione witnesseth) ; the word deduced from 
&\<pa t which is taken for him qui primas tcneat aliquâ in re, 
and will àX^çyaiv then be sufficiently expressed with 
ingtniosis, than which no exposition goes further. — Chapm an. 
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To her lov'd son so lately, turn'd again 

TJp to her chamber, and no more would reign 

In manly counsels. To her women she 

Applied her sway ; and to the wooers lie 

Began new orders, other spirits bewray'd 555 

Than those in spite of which the wooers sway'd. 

And (whiles his mother's tears still wash'd her eyes, 

Till grey Minerva did those tears surprise 

With timely sleep, and that her wooers did rouse 

Rude tumult up through ail the shady house, M0 

Dispos'd to sleep because their widow was) 

Telemachus this new-giv'n spirit did pass 

On their old insolence : " Ho ! you that are 

My niother's wooers ! much too high ye bear 

Your pétulant spirits; sit.; and, while ye may 6C5 

Enjoy me in your banquets, see ye lay 

Thèse loud notes down, nor do this man the wrong, 

Because my mother hath disliked his song, 

To grâce her interruption. 'Tis a thing 

Honest, and hônour'd too, to hear one sing 570 

Numbers so like the Gods in élégance, 

As this man flows in. By the morn's first light, 

Fil call ye ail before me in a Court, 

That I may clearly banish your resort, 

With ail your rudeness, from thèse roofs of mine. 676 

Away y and elsewhere in your feasts combine. 

Consume your own goods, and make mutual feast 

At either's house. Or if ye still hold best, 

And for your humoura' more sufficéd fill, 

To feed, to spoil, because unpunish'd still, 580 

On other findings, spoil ; but hère I call 

571 , H«0ei', prima luce. — Chapman. 
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Th' Eternal Gods to witness, if it faîi 

In my wish'd reach once to be dealing wreaks, 

By Jove's high bounty, thèse your présent checks 

To what I give in charge shall add more reins M * 

To my re venge hereafter ; and the pains 

Ye then must sutfer shall pass ail your pride 

Ever to see redress'd, or qualified." 

At this ail bit their lips, and did admire 
His words sent from him with such phrase and fire ; 59a 
Which so mnch mov'd them that Antinous, 
Eupitheus' son, cried out ; " Telemachus ! 
The Gods, I think, hâve rapt thee to this height 
Of elocution, and this great conceit 
Of self-ability. We ail may pray, 595 

That Jove invest not in this kingdom's sway 
Thy forward forces, which I see put forth 
A hot ambition in thee for thy birth." 

" Be not offended," he replied, " if I 

Shall say, I would assume this enipery, 6oa 

If Jove gave leave. You are not he that sings : 

The rule of kingdoms is the wovst of things. 

Nor is it ill, at ail, to sway a throne ; 

A man may quickly gain possession 

899 Upon this answer of Telemachus, because it hath so 
sudden a change, and is so far let down from his late height 
of heat, altering and tempering so commandingly his affec- 
tions I thought not amiss to insert hère Spondanus* further 
annotations, which is this : Prudenter Telemachus jocofurorem 
Antinoi ac asperitatem emolliit. Nom ita dictum illius iitier- 
pretatur, ut existimetur censere joconè Ma etiam ab Antinoo 
advermm se pronunciata. Et primum ironicè se JRtgem esse 
exoptat propter commoda quœ Reyes soient comitari. A'e tamen 
invidiam in se ambitionis concitet, testatur se regnum Ithacœ 
non ambire, mortuo Ulyste, cum id alii possidere queant *« 
longe prœstantiores ac digniores : hoc unum ait se moliri, ut 
propriarum œdium et bonorum solus *it dominus, Us excluais 
ac ejectis, qui tri Ma occupare ac disperdere conantur. 

Cuapman. 
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Of mighty riches, make a wondrous prize 608 

Set of his virtues ; but the dignities 

That deck a king, there are enough beside 

In this circumfluous isle that want no pride 

To think them worthy of, as young as I, 

And old as you are. An ascent so high G1 ° 

My thoughts affect not. Dead is he that held 

Désert of virtue to hâve so excelTd. 

But of thèse turrets I will take on me 

To be the absolute king, and reign as f ree, 

As did my father, over ail his hand 0l5 

Left hère in this house slaves to my command." 

Eurymachus, the son of Polybus, 

To this raade this reply : " Telemachus ! 

The girlond of this kingdom let the knees 

Of Deity run for ; but the faculties 620 

This house is seis'd of, and the turrets hère, 

Thou shalt be lord of, nor shall any bear 

The least part off of ail thou dost possess, 

As long as this land is no wilderness, 

Nor ruPd by out-laws. But give thèse their pass, 625 

And tell me, best of princes, who he was 

That guested hère so late ? * From whence ? And what 

In any région boasted he his state 1 

His race ? His country ? Brought he any news 

Of thy returning father ? Or for dues 630 

Of moneys to hiin made he fit repair ? 

How suddenly he rush'd into the air, 

819 Girlond — garland, cro'wn, sovereignty. Shakespeare, 

" Cote, It is a reeling world, indeed, my lord ; 
And, I believe, will never stand upright, 
Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 
Hast. How ! wear the garland ! dost thou mean the 

crown ? 
Cote. Ay, my good lord." — RicJiard III. iil 2. 
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Kor would sustain to stay and make him known ! 
His port show'd no debauoh'd companion.' 1 

He answer'd : "The return of my lov'd sire 035 | 

Is past ail hope ; and should rude Famé inspire 
From any place a flatt'ring messenger 
With news of his sur vi val, he should bear 

Jfo least belief off from my desp'rate love. i 

Which if a sacred prophet should approve, 04a 

Call'd by my mother for her care's nnrest, 

It should not move me. For my late fair guest, I 

He was of old my father's, touching hère I 

JTrom sea-girt Taphos ; and for naine doth bear 
Mentas, the son of wise Anchialus ; ° 45 i 

And governs ail the Taphiaiis studious 
Of navigation." This he said, but knew 
It was a Goddess. Thesè again witlidrew 

To dances and attraction of the song ; 1 

And while their plea«mres did the time prolong, 660 
The sable Even # descend ed, and did steep 
The lids of ail men in désire of sleep. 

Telemachus into a room built high * 

Of his illustrious Court, and to the eye 
Of circular prospect, to his bed ascended, 056 

And in his mind much weighty thought contended. 
Before him Euryclea (that well knew I 

Ail the observance of a handmaid's due, 
Daughter to Opis Pisenorides) 

Bore two bright torches ; who did so much please cco 
Laërtes in her prime, that, for the price I 

Of twenty oxen, he made merchandize I 

Of her rare beauties ; and love's equai flame, 
To her he felt, as to his nuptial dame, 1 
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Tet never durst he mix with her in bed, 665 

So much the anger of his wife he fled. 

She, now grown old, to young Telemachus 

Two torches bore, and was obsequious 

Past ail his other maids, and did apply 

Her service to him from his infancy. 670 

His well-built chauiber reach'd, she op'd the door, 

He on his bed sat, the soft weeds he wore 

Put off, and to the diligent old maid 

-Gave ail ; who fitly ail in thick folds laid, 

And hung them on a beam-pin near the bed^ e76 

That round about was rich embroideréd. 

Then made she haste forth from him, and did bring 

The door together with a silver ring, 

And by a string a bar to it did pull. 

He, laid, and cover'd weli with curled wool 6M 

Wov'n in silk quilts, ail night employ'd his mind 

About the task that Pallas had design'd. 
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Thb Argument. 
Tblemachus to court doth call 
The Wooers, and commands them ail 
To leave his house ; and, taking, then 
From wise Minerva ship and men, 
And ail things fit for him beside, 
That Euryclea could provide 
For sea-rites till he found his sire, 
He hoists sail ; when Heav'n stoops his fire. 

" Another Argument. 
B^ra The old Maid's store 
The voyage cheers. 
The ship leaves shore, 
Minerva steers. 

OW when with rosy fingers, th' early born 
And thrown through ail the air, appear'd 

the Morn, 
Ulysses' lov'd son from his bed appear'd,. 
His weeds put on, and did about him gird 
His sword that thwart his shoulders hung, and tied * 
To his fair feet fair shoes, and ail parts plied 
For speedy readiness : who, when he trod 
The open earth, to men show'd like a God. 
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The heralds then he straight chargM to consort 
The currd-head Greeks, with loud calls, to a Court. 10 ' 
They summon'd ; th' other came in utmost haste. 
Who ail assembled, and in one heap plac'd, 
He likewise came to council, and did bear 
In his fair hand his ironheaded spear. 
Nor came alone, nor with men-troops prepar'd, 15 ' 

But two fleet dogs made both his train and guard. 
Pallas supplied with her high wisdom's grâce, 
That ail men's wants supplies, State's painted face. 
His ent'ring présence ail m en did admire ; 
Who took seat in the high throne of his sire, 2a " 

To which the grave peers gave him rev'rend way. 
Amongst whom, an Egyptian heroë 
(Crookéd with âge, and full of skill) begun 
The speech to ail ; who had a lovéd son 
That with divine Ulysses did ascend 25 ' 

His hollow fleet to Troy ; to serve which end, 
He kept fair horse, and was a man-at-arms, 
And in the cruel Cyclop's stem alarms 
His life lost by him in his hollow cave, 
Whose entrails open'd his abhorréd grave, 30 

And made of him, of ail Ulysses' train, 
His latest supper, being latest slain ; 
His name was Antiphus. And this old man, 
This crookéd-grown, this wise Egyptian, 
Had three sons more ; of which one riotous 3& 

A wooer was, and calTd Eurynomus ; 
The other two took both his own wish'd course. 
Yet both the best fates weigh'd not down the worse, 
But left the old man mindful still of moan ; 
Who, weeping, thus bespake the Session : 4a 
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" Hear, Ithacensians, ail I fitly say : 
Since our Divine Ulysses* parting day 
Never was council call'd, nor session, 
And now by whom is this thus urnlergone ? 
Whom did necessity so much compell, 45 

Of young or old ? Hath anyone heard tell 
Of any coming army, that he thus now 
"May openly take boldness to avow, 
First having heard it ? Or will any hère 
Some motion for the public good prefer ? 50 

Some worth of note there is in this command ; 
And, methinks, it must be some good man's hand 
That's put to it, that either hath direct 
Means to assist, or, for his good affect, 
Hopes to be happy in the proof he makes ; 55 

And that Jove grant, whate'er he undertakes." 

Telemachus (rejoicing much to hear 
The good hope and opinion men did bear 
Of his young actions) no longer sat, 
But long'd t' approve what this man pointed at, , 60 
And make his first proof in a cause so good ; 
And in the council's chief place up he stood ; 
When straight Pisenor (herald to his sire, 
And learn'd in counsols) felt his heart on fire 
To hear him speak, and put into his hand C5 

The sceptre that his father did command ; 
Then, to the old Egyptian turn'd, he spoke : 

" Father, not far he is that undertook 
To call this Council ; whom y ou soon shall know. 
Myself, whose wrongs my griefs will make me show, 70 
Am he that author'd this assembly hère. 
Nor hâve I heard of any army near, 
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Of which, being first told, I might iterate, 
Nor for the public good can aught relate, 
Only mine own affaira ail this procure, 76 ' 

That in my house a double ill endure ; 
One, having lost a father so renown'd, 
Whose kind rule once with your coin m and was crown'd;- 
The other is, what much more doth augment 
His weighty loss, the ruin imminent 80 * 

Of ail my house by it, my goods ail spent. 
And of ail this the wooers, that are sons 
To our chief peers, are the confusions, 
Importuning my mother's marriàge 
Against her will ; nor dares their blood's bold rage U*" 
Oo to Icariu8', her father's, court, 
That, his will ask'd in kind and comely sort, 
He may endow his daughter with a dow'r, 
And, she consenting, at his pleasure's pow'r 
Dispose her to a man, that, thus behav'd, yo ' 

May hâve fit grâce, and see her honour sav'd. 
But thèse, in none but my house, ail their lives 
Résolve to spend ; slaught'ring my sheep and beeves, 
And with my fattest goats lay feast on feast, 
My gen'rous wine consuming as they list 9 *' 

A world of things they spoil, hère wanting one, 
That, like Ulysses, quickly could set gone 
Thèse peace-plagues from his house, that spoil like war ; 
Whom my pow'rs are unfit to urge so far, 
Myself immartial. But, had I the pow'r, 10 °" 

My will should serve me to exempt this hour 
From out my life-time. For, past patience, 
* Base deeds are done hère, that exceed defence 
Of any honour. Falling is my house, 
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Which you should shame to see.so ruinous. 105 

Kev'rence the -censures that ail good men give, 
That dwell about you ; and for fear to live 
Expos'd to heavVs wrath (that doth ever pay 
Pains for joys forfeit) even by Jove I pray, 
*Or Themis, both which pow'rs hâve to restrain, u0 
Or gather, councils, that ye will abstain 
From further spoil, and let me only waste 
In that most wretched grief I hâve embrac'd 
For my lost father. And though I am free 
From meriting your outrage, yet, if he, 116 

Good man, hath ever with a hostile heart 
Done ill to any Greek, on me convert 
Your like hostility, and vengeance take 
Of his ill on my life, and ail thèse make 
.Join in that justice; but, to see abus'd • 120 

Those goods that do none ill but being ill-us'd, 
Exceeds ail right. Yet better 'tis for me, * 
My whole possessions and my rents to see 
►Consum'd by you, than lose my life and ail ; 
For on your rapine a revenge may fall, 126 

While I live ; and so long I may complain 
About the city, till my goods again, 
Oft ask'd, may be with ail amends repaid. 
But in the mean space your misrule hath laid 
-Griefs on my bosom, that can only speak, 180 

And are denied the instant pow'r of wreak." 

This said, his sceptre 'gainst the ground he threw, 
And tears still'd from him ; which mov'd ail the crew, 
The court struck silent, not a man did dare 
To give a word that might ofifend his ear. ia6 

Antinous only in this sort replied : 
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" High spokèn, and of spirit unpacified, 
How hâve you sham'd us in this speech of yours ! 
Will you brand us for an offence not ours l 
Your mother, first in craft, is first in cause. 14 ° 

Three years are past, and near the fourth now draws, 
Since first she mock'd the peers Achaian. 
Ail she made hope, and promis'd ev'ry man, 
Sent for us ever, left love's show in nought, 
But in her heart conceal'd another thought. 146 

Besides, as curious in her craft, her loom 
She with a web charg'd, ,hard to overcouie, 
And thus bespake us : ' Youths, that seek my bed, 
Since my divine spouse rests amongst the dead, 
Hold on your suits but till I end, at most, 150 

This funeral weed, lest what is done be lost. 
Besides, I purpose, that when th* austère fate 
Of bitter death shall take into his state 
Laertes the heroë, it shall deck 

His royal corse, since I should suffer check 165 

In ill report of ev'ry common dame, 
If one so rich should show in death his shame.' 
This speech she us'd ; and this did soon persuade 
Our gentle minds. But this a work she made 
So hugely long, undoing still in night, 1M 

By torches, ail she did by day's broad light, 
That three years her deceit div'd past our view, 
And made us think that ail she feign'd was true. 
But when the fourth year came, and those sly hours 
That still surprise at length dames* craftiest powers, M6 
One of her women, that knew ail, disclos'd 
The secret to us, that she still unloos'd 
Her whole day*s fair affair in depth of night. 
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And then no further she could force her sleight, 
But, of necessity, her work gave end. 17( * 

And thus, by me, doth ev'ry other friend, , 
Professing love to her, reply to thee ; 
That ev'n thyself, and ail Greeks else, may see, 
That we offend not in our stay, but she. 
To free thy house then, send her to her sire, 176 " 

Commanding that her choice be left entire 
To his élection, and one settled will. 
Nor let her vex with her illusions still 
Her friends that woo her* standing on her wit, 
Because wise Pallas hath giv'n wills to it 180 * 

So full of art, and made her understand 
AU works in fair skill of a lady's hand. 
But (for her working mind) we read of none 
Of ail the old world, in which Greece hath shown 
Her rarest pièces, that could equal her : 185> 

Tyro, Alcmena, and Mycena were 
To hold comparison in no degree, 
, For solid brain, with wise Pénélope. 
And yet, in her delays of us, she shows 
No prophète skill, with ail the wit she owes ; 1W> " 

For ail this time thy goods and vie tuais go 
To utter ruin ; and shall ever so, 
While thus the Gods her glorious mind dispose 
Glory herself may gain, but thou shalt lose 
Thy longings ev'n for necessary food, 10 * 

For we will never go where lies our good, 
Nor any other where, till this delay 
She puts on ail she quits with th' endless stay 
Of some one of us, that to ail the rest 1 

May give free farewell with his nuptial feast." * *°fr 
190 Owes — owns, possesses. 



; 
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The wise young prince replied : " A ntin ous ! 
I may by no mea nsjurn out of my house 
Her that hath brought me forth and nourish'd me 
Besides, if quick or dead my father be 
In any région, yet abides in doubt ; 205 

And 'twill go hard, my means being so run out, 
To tender to Icarius again, 
If he again my mother must main tain 
In her retreat, the dow'r she brought with her. 
And then a double ill it will confer, 21 ° 

Both from my father and from God on me, 
When, thrust out of her house, on her bent knee 
My mother shall the horrid Furies raise 
With imprécations, and ail men dispraise 
My part in her exposure. Never then 2l6, 

"Will I perform this counsel. If your spleen 
Swell at my courses, once more I command 
Your absence from my house ; some other's hand 
Charge with your banquets ; on your own goods eat, 
And either other mutually intreat, 22a 

At either of your houses, with your feast. 
But if ye still esteem more sweet and best 
Another's spoil, so you still wreakless live, 
Gnaw, vermin-like, things sacred, no laws give 
To your devouring ; it remains that I 225 

Invoke each Ever-living Deity, 
And vow, if Jove shall deign in any date 
Pow'r of like pains for pleasure so past rate, 
From thenceforth look, where ye hâve revell'd so 
Unwreak'd, your ruinsall shall undergo." 280 

224 The word is Kelpere, Kelpw signifying insatiabili, quâdam 
edacitate voro. — Chapman. 
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Thus spake Telemachus ; t* assure whose threat, 
Far-seeing Jove upon their pinions set 
Two eagles from the high brows of a hill, 
That, mounted on the winds, together still 
Their strokes extended ; but arriving now 23 * 

Amidst the Council, over ev'ry brow [fears, 

Shook their thick wings and, threat'ning death's cold 
Their necks and cheeks tore with their eager seres ; 
Then, on the court's right-hand away they fiew, 
Above both court and city. With whose view, 24a 
And study what events they might foreteli, 
The Council into admiration fell. 
The old heroë, Halitherses, then, 
The son of Nestor, that of ail old men, 
His peers in that court, only could foresee 24 * 

By flight of fowls man's fixéd destiny, 
'Twixt them and their amaze, this interpos'd : 

" Hear, Ithacensians, ail your doubts disclos'd. 
The Wooers most are touch'd in this ostent, 
To whom are dangers great and imminent ; 26 ° 

For now not long more shall Ulysses bear 
Lack of his most lovtt, but fills some place near, 
Addressing to thèse Wooers fate and death. 
And many more this mischief menaceth 
Of us inhabiting this famous isle. 265 

Let us consult yet, in this long forewhile, 
How to ourselves we may prevent this ill. 
Let thèse men reet secure, and revel still ; 
Though they might find it safer, if with us 
They would in time prevent what threats them thus ; 
Since not without sure trial I foreteli 2C1 

Thèse coming storms, but know their issue well. 
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For to Ulysses ail things hâve event, 

As I foretold him, when for Ilion went 

The whole Greek fleet together, and with them 265 

Th* abundant-in-all-counsels took the stream. 

I told him, that, when much ill he had past, 

And ail his men were losfc, he should at last, 

The twentieth year, turn home, to ail unknown ; 

Ail which efifects are to perfection grown." 270 

Eurymachus, the son of Polybus, 
Oppos'd this nian's présage, and answer'd thus : 

" Hence, great in years, go, prophesy at home, 
Thy children teach to shun their ills to corne. 
In thèse superior far .to thee am I. 275 

A world of fowls beneath the sun-beams fly 
That are not fit t' inform a prophecy. 
Besides, Ulysses perish'd long ago ; 
And would thy fates to thee had destin'd so, 
Since so thy so much prophecy had spar'd 280 

Thy wronging of our rights, which, for reward 
Expected home with thee, hath summon'd us 
Within the anger of Telemachus. 
But this I will présage, which shall be true : 
If any spark of anger chance t' ensue 285 

Thy much old art in thèse deep auguries, 
In this young man incenséd by thy lies, 
Ev'n to himself his anger shall confer 
The greater anguish, and thine own ends err 
From ail their objects ; and, besides, thine âge 29 ° 

Shall feel a pain, to make thee curse présage 
With worthy cause, for it shall touch thee near. 
But I will soon give end to ail our fear, 
M8 Ulysses. 
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Preventing whatsoever chance can fall, 

In my suit to the young prince for us ail, 295 

To send his mother to her father's house, 

That he may sort her out a worthy spouse, 

And such a dow'r hestow, as may hefit 

One lov'd, to leave her friends and follow it. 

Before which course be, I believe that none 30 ° 

Of ail the Greeks will cease th' ambition 

Of such a match. For, chance what can to us, 

We no man fear, no not Telemachus, 

Though ne'er so greatly spoken. Nor care we 

For any threats of austère prophecy, 805 

Which thou, old dotard, vaunt'st of so in vain. 

And thus shalt thou in much more hato remain : 

For still the Gods shall bear theif ill expense, 

Nor ever be dispos'd by compétence, 

Till with her nuptials she dismiss our suits, 31 ° 

Our whole lives' days shall sow hopes for such fruits. 

Her virtues we contend to, nor will go 

To any other, be she never so 

Worthy of us, and ail the worth we owe." 

He answer'd him : " Eurymachus, and ail 31& 

Yé gen'rous Wooers, now, in gênerai, 
I see y our brave résolves, and will no more 
Make speech of theSe points, and, much less, implore. 
It is enough, that ail the Giecians hère, 
And ail the Gods besides, just witness bear, 32(> 

What friendly prémonitions hâve been spent 
On y our forbearance, and their vain event. 
Yet, with m y other friends, let love prevail 
To fit me with a vessel free of sail, 
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And twenty men, that may divide to me 325 

My ready passage through the yielding sea. 
For Sparta, and Amathoan Pylos* shore, 
I now am bound, in pur pose to explore 
My long-lack'd father, and to try if famé 
Or Jove, most author of man's honour'd name, 380 

With his return and life may glad mine ear, 
Though toil'd in that proof I sustain a year. 
If dead I hear him, nor of more state, hère 
Retir'd to my lov'd country, I will rear 
A sepulchre to him, and celebrate 335 

Such royal parent-rites as fits his state ; 
And then my mother to a spouse dispose." 
This said, he sat ; and to the rest arose 
Mentor, that was Uly88e8 , chosen friend, 
To whom, when he set forth, he did commend uo 

His complète family, and whom he will'd 
To see the mind of his old sire fulfill'd, 
Ail things conserving safe, till his retreat. 
Who, tender of his charge, and seeing so set 
In slight care of their king his subjects there, 345 

Suff'ring his son so niuch contempt to bear, 
Thu8 gravely, and with zeal, to him began : 

" No more let any seeptre-bearing man, 
Benevolent, or mild, or human be, 
Nor in his mind form acts of piety, m 

But ever feed on blood, and facts unjust 
Commit, ev'en to the full^swing of his lust, 
Since of divine Ulysses no man now, 
. Of ail his subjects, any thought doth show. 

327 The original is TLùXov Tifiadàcvra, savdy Pylos. See 
Book i. 154. 
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AU whom he govern'd, and became to them, 85 & ^ 

Rather than one that wore a diadem, i 

A most indulgent father. But, for ail J 

That can touch me, within no envy fall 

Thèse insolent Wooers, that in violent kind < 

Commit things foui by th' ill wit of the mind, 360, 

And with the hazard of their heads devour 

Ulysses' house, since his returning hour ' 

They hold past hope. But it affects me much, 

Ye dull plebeians, that ail this doth touch 

Your free states nothing ; who, struck dumb, afford 

Thèse Wooers not so much wreak as a word, &* 

Though few, and you with only number might 

Extinguish to them the profanéd night." 

Evenor's son, Leocritus, replied : 
" Mentor ! the railer, made a fool with pride, 37(y 

What language giv'st thou that would quiet us 
With putting us in storm, exciting thus 
The rout against us ? Who, though more than we, 
Should find it is noeasy victory 
To drive men, habited in feast, from feasts, 376 

Ko not if Ithacus himself such guests 
Should corne and find so furnishing his Court, 
And hope to force them from so sweet a fort. 
His wife should little joy in his arrive, 
Though much she wants him ; for, where she alive 880 
Would her's enjoy, there death should claim his rights. 
He must be conquerra that with many fights. 
Thou speak'st unfit things. To their labours then 
Disperse thèse people ; and let thèse two men, 
Mentor and Halitherses, that so boast 88 * 

379 Arrive — arrivai* 
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Trom the beginning to hâve govern'd most 

In friendship of the father, to the son 

Confirm the course he now affects to run. 

But niy mind says, that, if he would but use 

A little patience, he should hère hear news 39(y 

Of ail things that his wish would understand, 

But no good hope for of the course in hand." 

This said, the Council rose ; when ev'ry peer 
And ail the people in dispersion were 
To houses of their own ; the Wooers y et 895 

Made to Ulysses' house their old retreat. 

Telemachus, apart f rom ail the prease, 
Prepar'd to shore, and, in the aged seas 
His fair hands wash'd, did thus to Pallas pray : 
" Hear me, Goddess, that but yesterday 4W> 

Didst deign access to me at home, and lay 
Grave charge on me to take ship, and inquire 
Along the dark seas for mine absent sire ! 
Which ail the Greeks oppose ; amongst whom most 
Those that are proud still at another's cost, 40 * 

Past measure, and the civil rights of men, 
My mother's Wooers, my repuise maintain." 

Thus spake he praying ; when close to him came 
Pallas, resembling Mentor both in frame 
Ofvbice and person, and advis'd him thus : 41(> 

" Those Wooers well might know, Telemachus, 
Thou wilt not ever weak and childish be, 
If to thee be instilTd the faculty 
Of mind and body that thy father grac'd ; 
And if, like him, there be in thee enchac'd 41 * 

Virtue to give words works, and works their end. 
This voyage, that to them thou didst commend, 
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Shall not so quickly, as they idly ween, 

Be vain, or giv'n up, for their opposite spleen. 

But, if Ulysses or Pénélope 420 

Were thy true parents, I then hope in thee 

Of no more urging thy attempt in hand ; 

For few, that rightly bred on both sides stand, 

Are like their parents, many that are worse, 

And most few better. Those then that the nurse 425 

Or mother call true-born yet are not so, 

Like worthy sires much less are like to grow. 

But thou show'st now that in thee fades not quite 

Thy father's wisdom ; and that future light 

Shall therefore show thee far from being unwise, 430 

Or touch'd with stain of bastard cowardice. 

Hope therefore says, that thou wilt to the end 

Pursue the brave act thou didst erst intend. 

But for the foolish Wooers, they bewray 

They neither counsel hâve nor soûl, since they 435 

Are neither wise nor just, and so must needs 

Kest ignorant how black above their heads 

Fate hovers holding Death, that one sole day 

Will make enough to make them ail away. 

For thee, the way thou wishest shall no more 440 

Fly thee a step ; I, that hâve been before 

Thy father's friend, thine like wise now will be, 

Provide thy ship myself, and follow thee. 

Go thou the n home, "an d sooth each Wooer's vein, 

But under hand^fit^ all^ing s jor the main ; 

Wine in as strong and sweetcasks as you can, 

And meal, the very marrow of a man, 

Which put in good sure leather sacks, and see 

That with sweet food sweet vessels still agrée. 



445 
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I from the people straight will press for you 4Û0 

Free voluntaries ; and, for ships, enow 
Sea-circled Ithaca contains, both new 
And old-built ; ail which 111 exactly view, 
And choose what one eoever most doth please ; 
Which rigg'd, well straight launch, and assay the seas." 

This spake Jove's daughter, Pallas ; whose voice 

heard, 4W > 

Nô moro Telemachus her charge deferr'd, 
But hasted home, and, sad at heart, did see ' 
Amidst his hall th' insulting Wooers flea 
Goats, and roast serine. 'Mongst whom, Antinous 46a 
Careless, discov'ring in Telemachus 
His grudge to see them, laugh'd, met, took his hand, 
And said : " High-spoken, with the mind so mann'd ! ' 
Corne, do as we do, put not up your spirits 
With thèse low trifles, nor our loving merits 4fl6 

In gall of any hateful purpose steep, 
Eut eat egregiousiy, and drink as deep. 
The things thou think'st on, ail at full shall be 
By th* Achives thought on, and perform'd to thee ; 
Ship, and choice oars, that in a trice will land 470 

Thy hasty fleet, on heav'nly Pylos' sand, 
And at the famé of thy illustrious sire." 

He answer'd : " Men, whom pride did so inspire, 
Are not fit consorts for an humble guest ; 
Nor are constrain'd men merry at their feast. 47& 

18 't not enough, that ail this time ye hâve 
Op'd in your entrails my chief goods a' grave, 
And, while I was a child, made me partake ? 
My now more growth more grown my mind doth makey 
*» Flea— flay. 
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And, hearing speak more judging men than you, 48a 

Perceive how much I was misgovern'd now. 

I now will try if I can bring ye home 

An ill Fate to consort you ; if it corne 

From Pylos, or amongst the people hère. 

But thither I résolve, and know that there të * 

I shall not touch in vain. Nor will I stay, 

Though in a merchant's ship I steer my way ; 

Which shows in your sights best ; since me ye know 

Incapable of ship, or men to row." 

This said, his hand he coyly snatch'd away 4W ^ 

From forth Antinous* hand. The rest the day 
Spent through the bouse with banquets; some with jests, 
And some with railings, dignifying their féasts. 
To whom a jest-proud youth the wit began : 

"Telemachus will kill us ev'ry man. 495 ' 

From Sparta, to the very Pylian sand, 
He will raise aids to his impetuous hand. 
O he affects it strangely ! Or he means 
To search Ephyra's fat shores, and from thence 
Bring deathful poisons, which amongst our bowls 500 * 
Will make a gênerai shipwrack of our soûls." 

Another said : " Alas, who knows but he 
Once gone, and erring like his sire at sea, 
May perish like him, far from aid of friends, 
And so he makes us work 1 For ail the ends 60 ^ 

Left of his goods hère we shall share, the houôe 
Left to his mother and her chosen spouse." 

Thus they ; while he a room ascended, high 
And large, built by his father, where did lie 
Gold and brass heap'd up, and in coffers were 81 ° 

Bich robes, great store of odorous oils, and there 
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• 

Stood tuns of sweot old wines along the wall, 

Neat and divine drink, kept to cheer withall 

Ulysses* old heart, if he turn'd again 

From labours fatal to him to sustain. 515, 

The doors of plank were, their close exquisite, 

Kept with a double key, and day and night 

A woman lock'd within ; and that was she 

Who ail trust had for her sufficiency, 

Old Euryclea, one of Opis' race, 52 ° 

Son to Pisenor, and in passing grâce 

With grey Miiierva ; her the prince did call, 

And saiçl : " Nurse ! Draw me the most sweet of ail 

The wine thou keep'st ; next that which for my sire 

Thy care reserves, in hope he shall retire. 625 " 

Twelve vessels fill me forth, and stop them well. 

Then into well-sew'd sacks of fine ground meal 

Pour twenty measures. Nor, to any one 

But thee thy self, let this design be known. 

Ail this see^gotjtogether ; I it ail 63( ^ 

In night will fetch off, when my mother shall 

Ascend her high room, and for sleep prépare. 

Sparta and Pylos I must see, in care 

To find my father." Out Euryclea cried, 

And ask'd with tears : "Why is your mind applied, 635 

Dear son, to this course ? Whither will you go ? 

So far off leave us, and belovéd so, 

So only ? And the sole hope of your race ? 

Royal Ulysses, far from the embrace 

Of his kind country, in a land unknown 640 

Is dead ; and, you from your lov'd country gone, 

The Wooers will with some deceit assay 

815 F atal— fated. See Iliad, vin. 344, ix. 241. 
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To your destruction, making then their prey 

Of ail your goods. Where, in your own y are strong, 

Make sure abode. It fits not you so young 545 

To suffer so much by the aged seas, 

And err in such a wayless wiiderness." 

" Be chcer'd, lov'd nurse," said he, " for, not without 
The will of Crod, go my attempts about. 
Swear therefore, not to woundmy motfrer's ears 550 
With word of this, before from heav'n appears 
Th' elev'nth or twelfth light, or herself shall please 
To ask of me, or hears me put to seas, 
Lest her fair body with her woe be wore." 

To this the great oath of the Gods she swore ; 555 
Which having sworn, and of it overy due 
Perform'd to full, to vessels \yine she drew, 
And into well-sew'd sacks pour'd foody. meaL 
In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
AU thought of this from others, himself bore 500 

In broad house, with the Wooers, as before. 

Then grey-eyed Pallas other thoughts did own, 
And like Telemachus trod through the town, 
Commanding ail his men in th J even to be 
Aboar d his s hip. Again then question'd she 505 

Npëmon, fam'd for aged Phronius' son, 
About his ship ; who ail things to be done 
Assur'd her freely should». The sun then set, 
And sable shadows slid through ev'ry street, 
When forth they launch'd, and soon aboard did bring 
Ail anns, and choice of ev'ry needful thing 571 

That fits a well-rigg'd ship. The Goddess then 
Stood in the port's extrême part, where her men, 
Jtfobly appointed, thick about her came, 
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Whose ev'ry breast she did with spirit enflame. 575 
Yet still fresh projects laid the grey-eyed Dame. 

Straight to the house she hasted, and sweet sleep 
Pour'd on each "Wooer ; which so laid in steep 
Their drowsy temples, that each brow did nod, 
As ail were drinking, and each hand his load, 680 

The cup, let fall. Ail start up, and to l>ed, 
Nor more would watch, when sleep so surfeited * 
Their leaden eye-lids. Then did Pallas call u^ 
Telemachus, in body, voice, and alÇ 
Resembling Mentor, from his native nest, 58 * 

And said, that ail his arm'd men were addrest 
To use their oars, and ail expected now 
He should the spirit of a soldier show. 
" Corne then," said she, " no more let us defer 
Our honour'd action." Then she took on her 600 

A ravish'd spirit, and led as she did leap ; 
And he her most haste took out step by step. 

Arrived at sea and ship, tliey found ashore 
The soldiers that their fashion'd-long hair wore ; 
To whom the prince said : "Corne, my friends, let's bring 
Our voyagea provision ; ev'ry thing 59 & 

Is heap'd together in our court ; and none, 
No not my mother, nor her maids, but one 
Knows our intention." This express'd, he led, 
The soldiers close together followéd ; 60 ^ 

And ail together brought aboard their store. 
Aboard the prince went ; Pallas^still before 
Sat at the stem, he close to her, the men 
Up hasted after. He and Pallas then 
Put from the shore. His soldiers then he bad 605 

See ail their arms fit ; which they heard, and had. 
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A beechen mast, then, in the hollow base 
They put, and hoisted, fix'd it in his place 
With cables ; and with well-wreath'd halsers hoise 
Their white sails, which grey Pallas now employs 61 ° 
With full and fore-gales through the dark deep main. 
The purple waves, 80 swift eut, roar'd again 
Against the ship sides, and now ran and plow'd 
The rugged seas up. Tben the men bestow'd 
Their arms about the ship, and sacrifice fll5 

With crown'd wine-cups to th* endless Deities 
They offer'd up. Of ail yet thron'd above, 
They most observtt the grey-eyed seed of Jove ; 
Who, from the evening till the morning rose, 
And ail day long their voyage did dispose. 620 
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Thk Argument. 
Telemachus, and Heav'n's wise* Dame 
That never husband had, now came 
To Nestor _: who his either guest 
Receiv'd at the religious feast 
He made to Neptune, on his shore ; 
And there told what was done before 
The Trojan turrets, and the state 
Of ail the Greeks since Ilion's fate. 
This bookt thèse three of greatest place 
Doth serve with many a varied grâce. 
Which past, Minerva takes herleave. 
Whose state when Nestor doth perceive, 
With sacrifice he makes it known, 
Where many a pleasing rite is shown. 
Which done, Telemachus hath gain'd 
A chariot_p f him ; who ordain'a * 
Pisistratus, his son, his guide 
To Sparta ; and when starry eyed 
The ample heav'n began to De, 
Ail house-rites to afford them free, 
In Pheris, Diocles did please, 
His surhame OrtilochideSj. 

Another Argument. 

Tdfx/xa. Ulysses' son 

With Nestor lies, 
To Sparta gone ; 
Thence Pallas Aies. 

t Minerva, Nestor, and Telemachus. 
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PME sun now left the great and goodly lake y 
And to the firm heavn bright ascent did 

make, 
To shine as well upon the mortal birth, 
Inhabiting the plow'd life-giving earth, 
As on the ever-treaders upon death. * 

And now to Pylos, that so garnisheth 
Herself with buildings, old Neleus' town, 
The prince and Goddess conie had strange sights shown r 
For, on the marine shore, the people there 
To Neptune, that the azuré locks doth wear, 1(> 

Beeves that were wholly black gave holy flame. 
Nine seats of state they made to his high name ; 
And ev'ry seat set with five hundred men, 
And each five hundred was to furnish then 
With nine black oxen ev'ry sacred seat. 1& 

Thèse of the entrails only pleas'd to eat, 
And to the God enflam'd the fleshy thighs. 

By this time Pallas with the sparkling eyes, 
And he she led, within the haven bore, 
Struck sail, cast anchor, and trod both the shore, 20 
She lirst, he after. Then said Pallas : " Now 
No more befits thee the least bashf ul brow ; 
T' embolden which this act is put on thee, 
To seek thy father both at shore and sea, 
And learn in what clime lie abides so close, 2& 

Or in the pow'r of what Fate doth repose. 

Corne then, go right to Nestqr ; let us see, 
If in his bosom any counsel be, 
That may inform us. Pray hini not to trace 
The common courtship, and to speak in grâce 8(> 

5 TheGods. 
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Of the demander, but to tell the truth ; 
Which will delight him, and commend thy youth 
For such prévention ; for he loves no lies, 
Nor will report them, being truly wise." 

He answer'd : " Mentor ! how, alas ! shall I 3 * 

Présent myself ? How greet his gravity ? 
My youth by no means that ripe f orm affords, 
That can digest my mind's instinct in words 
Wise, and beseeming th' ears pf one so sage. 
Youth of most hope blush to use words with âge." 4a 

She said : " Thy mind will some conceit impress, 
And something God will prompt thy towardness ; 
For, I suppose, thy birth, and breeding too, 
Were not in spite of what the Gods could do." 

This said, she swiftly went before, and he ** 

Her steps made guides, and follow'd instantly. 
When soon they reach'd the Pylian throngs and seats, 
Where Nestor with his sons sat ; and the méats, 
That for the feast serv'd, round about them were 
Adhérents dressing, ail their sacred cheer, w 

Being roast and boil'd méats. When the Pylians saw 
Thèse strangers corne, in thrust did ail men draw 
About their entry, took their hands, and pray'd 
They both would sit ; their entry first assa/d 
By Nestor's son, Pisistratus. In grâce 66, 

Of whose repair, he gave them honour'd place 
Betwixt his sire and brother Thrasymed, 
'Who sat at feast on soft fells that were spread 
Along the sea sands, kerv'd, and reach'd to them 
Parts of the inwards, and did make a stream m 

Of spritely wine into a golden bowl ; 
58 Fells — sheep-skins, skins of bsasts. M Kerved— carved 
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Which to Minerva with a gentle soûl 

He gave, and thus spake * a Ere you eat, fair guest, 

Invoke the Seas* King, of whose sacred feast 

Your travel hither makes ye partners now ; 65 

When, sacrificing as becomes, bestow 

This bowl of sweet wine on your friend, that he 

May likewise use thèse rites of piety ; 

For I suppose his youth doth prayers use, 

Since ail men need the Gods. But you I choose 70 

First in this cup's disposure, since his years 

Seem short of yours, who more like me appears." 

Thus gave he her the cup of plèasant wine ; 

And since a wise and just man did design 

The golden bowl first to her free receit, ? 5 

Ev'n to the Goddess it did add delight, 

Who thus invok'd : " Hear thou, whose vast embrace 

Enspheres the whole earth, nor disdain thy grâce 

To us that ask it in performing this : 

To Nestor first, and thèse fair sons of his, 8° 

Youchsafe ail honour ; and, next them, bestow 

On ail thèse Pylians, that hâve offer'd now 

This most renownéd hecatomb to thee, 

Rémunération fit for them, and free ; 

And lastly deign Telemachus and me, ** 

The work perform'd for whose effect we came, 

Our safe return, both with our ship and famé." 

Thus pray'd she ; and herself herself obey'd, 

In th' end performing ail for which she pray'd. 

And now, to pray, and do as she had done, 90 

She gave the fair round bowl t* Ulysses' son. 

The méat then dress'd, and drawn, and serv'd t' each 
guest, 
They celebrated a most sumptuous feast. 
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"When appetite to wine and food alla/d, 
Horse-taming Nestor then began, and said : w 

" Now life's désire is serv'd, as far as fare, 
Time fits me to enquire what guests thèse are. 
Fair guests, what are ye ? And for what coast tries 
- Your ship the moist deeps ? For fit merchandise ? 
•Or rudely coast ye, like our men of prise, 10 ° 

The rough seas tempting, desperately erring, 
The ill of others in their good conferring ? " 

The wise prince now his boldness did begin, 
For Pallas' self had harden'd him within, 
By tins de vice of travel to explore * 105 

His absent father ; which two girlonds wore ; 
His good by manage oi his spirits ; and then 
To gain him high grâce in th' accounts of men. 

" O Nestor ! still in whom Nelëus lives ! 
And ail the glory of the Greeks survives, no 

You ask from whence we are, and I relate : 
From Ithaca (whose seat is situate 
Where Neius, the renownéd mountain, rears 
His haughty forehead, and the honour bears 
To be our sea-mark) we assay'd the waves. m 

The business, I must tell, our own good craves, 
And not the public. I am corne t' enquire, 
If, in the famé that best men doth inspire 
'Of my most-suffring father, I may hear 
Some truth of his estate now, who did bear 120 

The name, being joined in fight with you alone, 
To even with earth the height of Ilion. 
Of ail men else, that any name did bear, 
And fought for Troy, the sev'ral ends we hear ; 
106 Oirlonds — garlands. 
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But his death Jove keeps from the world unknown, 125 

The certain famé thereof being told by none ; 

If on the continent by enemies slain, 

Or with the waves eat of the ravenous main. 

For his love 'tis that to your knees I sue, 

Tliat you would please, out of your own clear view, 13 ° 

T assure his sad end ; or say, if your ear 

Hath heard of the unhappy wanderer, 

To too much sorrow whom his mother bore. 

You then by ail your bounties I implore, 

(If ever to you deed or word hath stood, 1W 

By my good father promis'd, render'd good 

Amongst the Trojans, where ye both hâve tried 

The Grecian sufFrance) that in nought applied 

To my respect or pity you will glose, 

But uncloth'd truth to my desires disclose." 140 

" O my much-lov'd," said he, " since you renew 
Remembrance of the miseries that grew 
Upon our still-in-strength-opposing Greece 
Amongst Troy's people, I must touch a pièce 
Of ail our woes there, either in the men 145 

Achilles brought by sea and led to gain 
About the country, or in us that fought 
About the city, where to death were brought 
Ail our chief men, as many as were there. 
There Mars-like Ajax lies ; Achilles there ; 150 

There the in-counsel-like-the-Gods, his friend ; 
There my dear son Antilochus took end, 
Past nleasure swift of foot, and staid in fight. 
A number more that ills felt infinité ; 

128 Famé — (Latin) report. 138 Glose — gloss over. 

151 Patroclus. 
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Of which to reckon ail, what mortal man, 156 

If five or six years you should stay hère, can 

Serve such enquiry ? You would back again, 

Affected with unsufferable pain, 

Before you heard it. Ninc years sieg'd we them, 

With ail the depth and sleight of stratagem ld0 

That could be thought. 111 knit to ill past end. 

Yet still they toiTd us ; nor would yet Jove send 

Rest to our labours, nor will scarcely yet. 

But no man hVd, that would in public set 

His wisdom by Ulysses , policy, 165 

As thought his equal ; so excessively 

He stood superior ail ways. If you be 

His son indeed, mine eyes ev'n ravish me 

To admiration. And in ail consent 

Your speech puts on his speech's ornament. 17 ° 

Nor would one say, that one so young could use, 

Uniess his son, a rhetoric so profuse. 

And while we liv'd together, he and I 

Never in speech maintain'd diversity ; 

Nor sat in council but, by one soûl led, m 

With spirit and prudent counsel furnishéd 

The Greeks at ail hours, that, with fairest course, 

What best became them, they might put in force. 

But when Troy's high tow'rs we had levelPd thus, 

We put to sea, and God divided us. 1S0 

And then did Jove our sad retreat devise ; 

For ail the Greeks were neither just nor wise, 

And therefore many f elt so sharp a fate, 

Sent from Minerva's most pernicious hâte ; 

Whose mighty Father can do fearful things. 185 

By whose help she betwixt the brother kings 
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Let fall contention ; who in council met 

In vain, and timeless, when the sun was set, 

And ail thé Greeks call'd, that came charg'd with wine. 

Yet then the kings would utter their design, 19 ° 

And why they summon'd. Menelaus, he 

Put ail in mind of home, and cried, To sea. 

But Aganiemnon stood on contraries, 

Whose will was, they should stay and sacrifice 

Whole hecatombs to Pallas, to forego 19& 

Her high wrath to them. Fool ! that did not know 

She would not so be won ; for not with ease 

Th' Eternal Gods are turn'd from what they please. 

So they, divided, on foui language stood. 

The Greeks in huge rout rose, their wine-heat blood 

Two ways affecting. And, that night's sleep too, 20 * 

We turn'd to studying either other's woe ; 

When Jove besides made ready woes enow. 

Morn came, we launch'd, and in our ships did stow 

Our goods, and fair-girt women. Half our men 205 

The people's guide, Atrides, did contain, 

And half, being now aboard, put forth to sea. 

A most free gale gave ail ships prosp'rous way. 

God settled then the huge whale-bearing lake, 

And Tenedos we reach'd ; where, for time's sake, 21 * 

We did divine rites to the Gods. But Jove, 

Inexorable still, bore yet no love 

To our return, but did again excite 

A second sad contention, that turn'd quite 

A great part of us back to sea again ; m 

Which were th' abundant-in-all-counsels man, 

Your matchless father, who, to gratify 

The great Atrides, back to him did fly. 
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But I fled ail, with ail that fojlow'd me, 

Because I knew God studied misery, 22<> 

To hurl amongst us. With me likewise fled 

Martial Tydides. I the men he led 

Gat to go with him. Winds our fleet did bring 

To Lesbos, where the yellow-headed king, 

Though late, yet found us, as we put to choice 22& 

A tedious voyage ; if we sail should hoise 

Above rough Chius, left on our left hand, 

Tô th' isle of Psyria, or that rugged land 

Sail under, and for windy Mimas steer. 

We ask'd of God that some ostent might clear 23 ° 

Our cloudy business, who gave us sign, 

And charge, that ail should, in a middle line, 

The sea eut for Eubœa, that with speed 

Our long-sustain'd infortune might be freed. 

Then did a whistling wind begin to rise, 285 

And swiftly flew we through the fishy skies, 

Till to Gerœstus we in night were brought ; 

Where, through the broad sea since we saf e had wrought, 

At Neptune*s altars many solid thighs 

Of slaughter'd bulls we burn'd for sacrifice. 24 ° 

The fourth day came, when Tydeus' son did greet 
The haven of Argos with his complète fleet. 
But I for Pylos straight steer'd on my course ; 
Nor ever left the wind his foreright force, 
Since God fore-sent it first. And thus I came, 246 

Dear son, to Pylos, uninform'd by famé, 
Nor know one sav'd by Fate, or overcome. 
Whom I hâve heard of since, set hère at home, 
As fits, thou shalt be taught, nought left unshown. 

The expert spear-men, ev J ry Myrmidon, 25 ° 
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Led by the brave heir of the mighty-soul'd 

TJnpeer'd Achilles, safe of home got hold ; 

Safe Philoctetes, Pcean's famous seed ; 

And safe Idomenœus his men led 

To his home, Crète, M'ho fled the arniéd field, 255 

Of whom yet none the sea from him withheld. 

Atrides, you hâve both heard, though ye be 
His far-off dwellers, what an end had he, 
Done by iEgisthus to a bitter death ; 
Who miserably paid for forcéd breath, 26 ° 

Atrides leaving a good son, that dyed, 
In blood of that deceitful parricide, 
His wreakful sword. And thou my friend, as he 
For this hath his famé, the like spirit in thee 
Assume at ail parts. Fair and great, I see, 265 

Thou art in ail hope, make it good to th' end, 
That after-times as much may thee commend." 

He answer'd : " thou greatest grâce of Greece, 
Orestes made that wreak his master-piece, 
And him the Greeks will give a master-praise, 27e 

> Verse finding him to last ail after-days. 
And would to God the Gods would favour me 
With his performance, that my injury, 
Done by my mother's Wooers, being so foui, 
I might re venge upon their ev'ry soûl ; 270 

Who, pressing me with contumelies, dare 
Such things as past the pow'r of utt'rance are. 
But Heav'n's great Pow'rs hâve grac'd my destiny 
With no such honour. Both my sire and I 
Are born to suffer everlastingly." 280 

282 Parricide — this is a somewhat uncommon use of the 
word. Orestes slew hisfather's murdtrer. 
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" Because you name thèse Wooers, friend," said he, 
" Report says, many such, in spite of thee, 
Wooing thy mother, in thy house commit 
The ills thou nam'st. But say : Proceedeth it 
From will in thee to bear so foui a f oil ? 28fi 

Or from thy subjects' hâte, that wish thy spoil, 
And will not aid thee, since their spirits rely, 
Against thy rule, on same grave augury ? 
What know they, but at length thy father may 
Corne, and with violence their violence pay ; 290 

Or he alone, or ail the Greeks with him ? 
But if Minerva now did so esteem 
Thee, as thy father in times past ; whom, past 
Ail measure, she with glorious favours grac't 
Amongst the Trojans, where we suffer'd so ; 295 

(0 ! I did never see, in such clear show, 
The Gods so grâce a man, as she to him, 
To ail our eyes, appear'd in ail her trim) 
If so, I say, she would be pleas'd to love, 
And that her mind's care thou so much couldst move, 
As did thy father, ev'ry man of thèse 301 

"Would lose in death their seeking marriages." 

" father," answer'd he, " you make amaze 
Seize me throughout. Beyond the height of phrase 
You raise expression ; but 'twill never be, 305 

That I shall move in any Deity 
So blest an honour. Not by any means, 
If Hope should prompt me, or blind Confidence, 
{The Gods of Fools) or ev'ry Deity 
Should will it ; for 'tis past my destiny." 310 

The burning-eyed Dame answer'd : " What a speech 
Hath past the teeth-guard Nature gave to teach 
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Fit question of thy words bef ore they fty ! 

God easily can (when to mortal eye 

He's furthest off) a mortal satisfy ; * 1& 

And does the more still. For thy car'd-for sire, 

I rather wish, that I might home retire, 

Af ter my suff 'rance of a world of woes, 

Far o% and then my glad eyes might disclose 

The day of my return, then straight retire, 820> 

And perish standing by my household fire ; 

As Agamemnon did, that lost his life 

By false ^Egisthus, and his falser wife. 

For Death to corne at length, 'tis due to ail ; 
Nor can the Gods themselves, when Fate shall call ,2 * 
Their most-lov'd man, extend his vital breath 
Beyond the fix'd bounds of abhorréd Death." 

" Mentor ! " said he, " let's dwell no more on this, 
Although in us the sorrow pious is. 
No such return, as we wish, Fates bequeath m 

My erring father ; whom a présent death 
The Deathless hâve decreed. Fil now use speech 
That tends to other purpose ; and beseech 
Instruction of grave Nestor, since he flows 
Past shore in ail expérience, and knows 88 * 

The sleights and wisdoms, and whose heights aspire 
Others, as well as my commended sire, 
Whom Famé reports to hâve commanded three 
Ages of men, and doth in sight to me 
Show like th' Immortals. * Nestor ! the renown *** 
Of old Neleius, make the clear truth known, 
How the most-great-in-empire, Atreus' son, 
Sustain'd the act of his destruction. 

m Volente Deo, nihil est dtjft?tfe.--CHÀPMÀN. 
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Where then was Menelaus ? How was it 

That false ^Egisthus, being so far unfit U5 

A match for him, could his death so enforce ? 

Was he not then in Argos ? or his course 

With men so left, to lét a coward breathe 

Spirit enough to dare his brother's death ? " 

" Fil tell thee truth in ail, fair son," said he : 85 ° 
" Kight well was this event conceiv'd by thee. 
If Menelaus in his brother's house 
Had found the idle liver with his spouse, 
Arriv'd from Troy, he had not liv'd, nor dead 
Had the digg'd heap pour'd on his lustful head, 35fr 
But fowls and dogs had torn him in the fields, 
Far off of Argos ; not a dame it yields 
Had giv'n him any tear, so foui his fact 
Show'd ev'n to women. Us Troy's wars had rack'd 
To ev'ry sinew's sufferance, while he 3aa 

In Argos' uplands liv'd, from those works free, 
And Agamemnon's wif e with force of word 
Flatter'd and soften'd, who, at first, abhorr'd 
A fact so infamous. The heav'nly dame 
A good mind had, but was in blood too blâme. 3fifr 

There was a poet, to whose care the king 
His queen committed, and in ev'ry thing, 
When he from Troy went, charg'd him to apply 
Himself in ail guard to her dignity. 
But when strong ïate so wrapt-in her effects, 37 ° 

That she resolv'd to leave her fit respects, 

885 But wa% in blood too blâme — The expression too blamt 
was not unusual in old writers. Nabbs has iUustrated it 
from Shakespeare, Heywood, and others. Our modem 
plirase that a person is to bfame, i.e. to be Wamed, is a mod- 
ification of this old form too blâme, i.e. too blcuneable. See 
Shakespeare, 1 Henry IV. m. 1, 
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Into a désert isle her giiardian led, 

There left, the rapine of the vultures fed. 

Then brought he willing home liis wilPs won prize. 

On sacred altars offer'd many thighs, 375 

Hung in the God's fanes many ornaments, 

Garments and gold, that he the vast évente 

Of such a labour to his wish had brought, 

As neither fell into his hope nor thought. 

At last, from Troy sail'd Sparta's king and I, 3S0 
Both holding her untouch'd. And, that his eye 
Might see no worse of her, when both were blown 
To sacred Sunium, of Minerva's town 
The goodly promontory, with his shafts severe 
Angur Apolio slew him that did steer 385 

Atrides' ship, as he the stem did guide, 
And she the full speed of lier sail applied. 
He was a man that nations of men 
ExcelTd in safe guide of a vessel, when 
A tempest rush'd in on the ruffled seas ; 390 

His name was Phrontis Onetorides. 
And thus was Menelaus held from home, 
Whose way he thirsted so to overcome, 
To give his friend the earth, being his pursuit, 
And ail his exequies to exécute. 395 

But sailing still the wine-hued seas, to reach 
Some shore for fit performance, he did fetch 
The steep mount of the Malians, and there, 
With open voice, offended Jupiter 
Proclaim'd the voyage his répugnant mind, 400 

886 Ofvoira wàvTov : otvoxf/ cujus fades vinum représentât. 

Chapman. 
400 Le. Proclaimed the voyage was in opposition to his wiU, 
was distasteful to him. 
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And pour'd the putfs out of a shrieking wind, 

That nourish'd billows heighten'd like to hills ; 

And with the fleet's division f ulfills 

His hâte proclaim'd ; upon a part of Crète 

Casting the navy, where the sea-waves meet 405> 

Kough Jardanus, and where the Cydons live. 

There is a rock, on which the sea doth drive, 
Bare, and ail broken, on the confines set 
Of Gortys, that the dark seas likewise fret ; 
And hither sent the South a horrid drift 41<) 

Of waves against the top, that was the left 
Of that torn cliff as far as Phœstus' strand. 
A little stone the great seas' rage did stand. 
The men hère driv'n 'scap'd hard the ship's sore shocks r 
The ships themselves being wrack'd against the rocks, 
Save only five, that blue fore-castles bore, 418r 

Which wind and water cast on Egypt's shore. 
When he (there victling well, and store of gold 
Aboard his ships brought) his wild way did hold, 
And t' other languag'd men was forc'd to roam. 42a ' 

Mean space ^Egisthus made sad work at home, 
And slew his brother, forcing to his sway 
Atrides' subjects, and did sev'n years lay 
His yoke upon the rich Mycenian state. 
But in the eighth, to his affrighting fate, 425 

Divine Orestes home from Athens came, 
And what his royal father felt, the same 
He made the false ^Egisthus groan beneath. 
Deaih evermore is the reward ofdeath. 

Thus having slain him, a sepidchral feast 48 *" 

He made the Argives for his lustful guest, 
And for his mother whom he did detest. 
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The self-8ame day upon him stole the king 

Good-at-a-martial-shout, and goods did bring, 

As many as his freighted fleet could bear. 485 

But thou, my son, too long by no means err, 

Thy goods left free for many a spoilful guest, 

Lest they -consume some, and divide the rest, 

And thou, perhaps, besides, thy voyage lose. 

To Menelaus yet thy course dispose 44 ° 

I wish and charge thee ; who but late arriv'd 

From such a shore and men, as to hâve liv'd 

In a return from them he never thought, 

And whom black whirlwinds violently brought 

Within a sea so vast, that in a year 445 

Not any fowl could pass it anywhere, 

So huge and horrid was it. But go thou 

With ship and men (or, if thou pleasest now 

To pass by land, there shall be brought for thee 

Both horse and chariot, and thy guides shall be 45 ° 

My sons themselves) to Sparta the divine, 

And to the king whose locks like amber shine. 

Intreat the truth of him, nor loves he lies, 

Wisdom in truth is, and he's passing wise." 

This said, the Sun went down, and up rose Night, 
When Pallas spake : " O father, ail good right 45d 

Bear thy directions. But divide we now 
The sacrifices' tongues, mix wines, and vow 
To Neptune, and the other Ever-Blest, 
That, having sacrific'd, we may to rest. 460 

The fit hour runs now, light dives out of date, 
At sacred feasts we must not sit too late." 

She said ; they heard ; the heralds water gave ; 
434 Good-at-a-martial-shout — Menelaus. 
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The youths crown'd cupe with wine, and let ail hâve 

Their equal shares, beginning from the cup 4Ô5 

Their parting banquet. Ail the tongues eut up, 

The lire they gave them, sacrific'd, and rose, 

Wine, and divine rights us'd, to each dispose ; 

Minerva and Telemachus desir'd 

They might to ship be, with his leave, retir'd. 470 

He, mov'd with that, provok'd thus their abodes: 
" Now Jove forbid, and ail the long-hVd Gods, 
Your leaving me, to sleep aboard a ship ; 
As I had drunk of poor Penia's whip, 
Even to my nakedness, and had nor sheet 475 

Nor coy'ring in my house ; that warm nor sweet 
A guest, nor I myself, had means to sleep ; 
Where I, both weeds and wealthy cov'rings keep 
For ail my guests. Nor shall Famé ever say, 
The dear son of the man Ulysses lay 480 

Ail night a-ship-board hère while my days shine, 
Or in my court whiles any son of mine 
Enjoys sur vi val, who shall guests receive, 
Whomever my house hath a nook to leave." 

" My much-lov'd father," said Minerva, " well 485 
Ail this becomes thee. But persuade to dwell 
This night with thee thy son Telemachus, 
For more convenient is the course for us, 
That he may follow to thy house and rest, 
And I may board our black-sail, that addrest 490 

At ail parts I may make our men, and cheer 
Àll with my présence, since of ail men there 

471 Abode*— stay. 

474 Penicfs—i. e. poverty's. (ireek Ilevla. A pedantic 
conceit in Chapman. 
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I boast myself the senior, th' others are 

Youths, that attend in free and friendly care 

Great-sourd Telemachus, and are his peers 49& 

In fresh similitude of form and years. 

For their confirmance, I will therefore now 

Sleep in our black bark. But, when light shall show 

Her silver forehead, I intend my way 

Amongst the Caucons, men that are to pay 50Qf 

A debt to me, nor small, nor new. For this, 

Take you him home ; whom in the morn dismiss, 

With chariot and your sons, and give him horse 

Ablest in strength, and of the speediest course." 

This said, away she new, form'd like the fowl 50& 
Men call the ossifrage ; when ev'ry soûl 
Amaze invaded ; even th' old man admir'd, 
The youth's hand took, and said : " most desir'd, 
My hope says thy proof will no coward show, 
Nor one unskiird in war, when Deities now 51(> 

So young attend thee, and become thy guides ; 
Nor any of the heav'n-hous'd States besides, 
But Tritogenia's self, the Seed of Jove, 
The great-in-prey, that did in honour move 
So much about thy father, amongst ail 515> 

The Grecian army. Fairest queen, let fall 
On me like favours ! Give me good renown ! 
Which, as on me, on my lov'd wife let down, 

506 Ossifrage — bone-breaker. This term is eenerally 
applied to the osprey, or sea-eagle, which was in olaen times- 
supposed to hâve a fascinating influence over fish. In Levi- 
ticus xi. 13, however, among the fowLs that may not be- 
eaten, we hâve **the ea^le, the ossifrage, and the osprey." 
The omfrage Dr. Kitto thinks the làmmer geyer of the Swiss, 
the largest flying bird of the old Continent. Osprey itself 
is only the French Orfrai or ossifrage. 
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And ail my children. I will burn to thee 

An ox right bred, broad-headed, and yoke-free, 62<> 

To no man's hand yet humbled. Him will I, 

His horns in gold hid, give thy Deity." 

Thus pray'd he, and she heard ; and home he led 
His sons, and ail his heaps of kindered. 
Who ent'ring his court royal, ev'ry one 52 * 

He marshaU'd in his sev'ral seat and throne ; ' 
And ev'ry one, so kindly corne, he gave 
His sweet-wine cup ; which none was let to hâve 
Before his 'leve'nth year landed him from Troy ; 
Which now the butleress had leave t' employ, 68<> 

Who therefore pierc'd it, and did give it vent. 
Of this the old duke did a cup présent 
To ev'ry guest ; made his Maid many a pray'r 
That wears the shield fring'd with his nurse's hair, 
And gave lier sacrifice. With this rich wine 685, 

And food suffic'd, sleep ail eyes did décline, 
And ail for home went ; but his court alone 
Telemachus, divine Ulysses' son, 
Must make his lodging, or not please his heart. 

A bed, ail chequer'd with elaborate art, w 

Within a portico that rung like brass, 
He brought his guest to ; and his bedfere was 
Pisistratus, the martial guide of men, 
That liv'd, of ail his sons, unwed till then. 
Himself lay in a by-room, far above, *** 

His bed made by his barren wife, his love. 

The rosy-finger'd Morn no sooner shone, 
But up he rose, took air, and sat upon 
A seatof white and goodly polish'd stone, 

533 Minerva. *" Jupiter. w * Bedfert— bed-fellow* 

VOL. I. ODYSSEY. P 
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That such a gloss as richest ointments wore, 55 ° 

Before his high gâtes ; where the counsellor 

That match'd the Gods (his father) us'd to sit, 

Who now, by fate forc'd, stoop'd as low as it. 

And hère sat Nestor, holding in his hand 

A sceptre ; and about him round did stand, 555 

As early up, his sons* troop ; Perseiis, 

The god-like Thrasymed, and Aretus, 

Echephron, Stratius, and sixth and last 

Pisistratus, and by him (half embrac'd 

Still as "they came) divine Telemachus ; 5C0 

To thèse spake Nestor, old Gerenius : 

" Haste, lovéd sons, and do me a désire, 
That, first of ail the Gods, I may aspire 
To Pallas' favour, who vouchsaf d to me 
At Neptune's feast her sight so openly. 505r 

Let one to field go, and an ox with speed 
Cause hither brought, which let the herdsman làad ; 
Another to my dear guest's vessel go, 
And ail his soldiers bring, save only two ; 
A tbird the smith that works in gold command 570 

(Laertius) to attend, and lend his hand, 
To plate the both horns round about with gold ; 
The rest remain hère close. But first, see told 
The maids within, that they prépare a feast, 
Set seats through ail the court, see straight addrest 
The purest water, and get fuel felTd." 676 

This said, not one but in the service held 
Officious hand. The ox came led from field ; 
The soldiers troop'd from ship ; the smith he came, 
And those tools brought that serv'd the actual frame 
His art conceiv'd, brought an vil, hammers brought, 581 
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Fair tongs, and ail, with which the gold was wrought. 
Minerva likewise came, to set the crown 
On that kind sacrifice, and make 't her own. 

Then th' old knight Nestor gave the smith the gold, 
With which he straight did both the horns infold, 58tf 
And trinim'd the off'ring so, the Goddess joy'd. 
About which thus were Nestor's sons employa : 
Divine Echephron, and fair Stratius, 
Held both the horns. The water odorous, 59a 

In which they wash'd, what to the rights was vowM, 
Aretus, in a caldron ail bestrow'd 
With herbs and flowers, serv'd in from th' holy room 
Where ail were drest, and whence the rights must corne. 
And after him a hallow'd virgin came, 59 * 

That brought the barley-cake, and blew the flame. 
The axe, with which the ox should both be felTd 
And eut forth, Thrasymed stood by and held. 
Perseus the vessel held that should retain 
The purple liquor of the off'ring slain. 600 

Then wash'd the pious father, then the cake 
(Of barley, sait, and oil, made) took, and brake, 
Ask'd many a boon of Pallas, and the state 
Of ail the off'ring did initiate, 

In three parts cutting off the hair, and cast m 

Amidst the flame. Ail th' invocation past, 
And ail the cake broke, manly Thrasymed 
Stood near, and sure, and such a blow he laid 
Aloft the off'ring, that to earth he sunk, 
His neck-nerves sunder'd, and his spirits shrunk. 61 ° 
Out shriek'd the daughters, daughter-in-laws, and 

wife 
Of three-ag'd Nestor, who had eldest life 
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Of Clymen's daughters, chaste Eurydice. 

The ox on broad earth then laid laterally 

They held, while duke Pisistratus the throat 615 

Dissolv'd, and set the sable blood afloat, 

And then the life the bones left. Instantly 

They eut him up ; apart flew either thigh, 

That with the fat they dubb'd, with art alone, 

The throat-brisk, and the sweet-bread pricking on. 620 

Then Nestor broil'd them on the coal-turn'd wood, 

Pour'd black wine on ; and by him youngjnen stood, 

Tliat spits fine-pointed held, on which, when burn'd 

The solid thighs were, they transfix'd, and turn'd 

The inwards, eut in cantles ; which, the méat 625 

Vow'd to the Gods consum'd, they roast and eat. 

In mean space, Poly caste (call'd the fair, 
Nestor's young'st daughter) bath'd Ulysses' heir ; 
Whom having cleans'd, and with rich balms bespread, 
She cast a white shirt quickly o'er his head, 630 

And then his weeds put on ; when forth he went, 
And did the person of a God présent, 
Came, and by Nestor took his honour'd seat, 
Tins pastor of the people. Then, the méat 
Of ail the spare parts roasted, off they drew, 685 

Sat, and fell to. But soon the temp'rate few 
Kose, and in golden bowls fill'd others wine. 
Till, when the rest felt thirst of feast décline, 
Nestor his sons bad fetch his high-man J d horse, 
And them in chariot join, to run the course 640 

825 Cantles — portions. One of our oldest words, and fre- 
quently occurring in our best writers. The French hâve 
chanteau and chantdle ; and the Dutch kanteel ; the Latin 
quantvlum. See Jamieson's Scottish Dictionary ; (and Cot- 
grave in v. eschanteler. 
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The prince resolv'd. Obey'd, as soon as heard, 

Was Xestor by his sons, who straight preparM 

Both horse and chariot. She that kept the store, 

Both bread and wine, and ail sucli viands more, 

As should the feast of Jove-fed kings compose, tf43 

Purvey'd the voyage. To the rich coach rose 

Ulysses' son, and close to him ascended 

The duke Pisistratus, the reins intended, 

And scourg'd, to force to field, who freely flew; 

And left the town that far her splendour threw, 650 

Both holding yoke, and shook it ail the day. 

But now the sun set, dark'ning ev'ry way, 

Wlien they to Pheris came ; and in the house 

Of Diodes (the son t'Orsilochus, 

Whom flood Alphëus got) slept ail that night ; 655 

Who gave them each due hospitable rite. 

But when the rosy-finger'd Morn arose, 

They went to coach, and did their horse inclose, 

Drave forth the fore-court, and the porch that yields 

Each breath a sound, and to the fruitful fields m 

Rode scourging still their willing flying steeds, 

Who strenuously perform'd their wonted speeds. 

Their journey ending just when sun went down, 

And shadows ail ways through the earth were thrown. 

648 Intended, used by old writers in sensé of attendedto; 
hence mperintend. 
058 hicloêe. — i. e. put in harness. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK OF HOMER'S 
ODYSSEYS. 

The Argument. 
Receiv'd now in the S partan co urte 
Telemachus prefers report , 

To Mejiehmg of the throng 
Of Wooers with him, and their wrong. 
Atrides tells the Greeks' retreat, 
And doth a prophecy repeat 
Tha£ Proteus mode, by which he knew 
His brother's death ; and then doth show 
How with Calypso liv'd the sire 
Of his young guest. The Wooers conspire 
Their prince's death. Whose treach'ry known, 
Pénélope in tears doth drown. 
Whom Pallas by a dream doth cheer, 
And in similitude appear 
Of fair Iphthima, known to bè 
The sister of Peûfilope. 

Another Argument. 

AéXra. Hère of the sire 
The son doth hear. 
The Wooers conspire. 
The Mother's fear. 

X Lacedsemon now, the nurse of whales, 

Thèse two arriv'd, and found at festivals, 

With mighty concourse, the renownéd 

king, 

1 AaKeSalfjLova K7rnb€<r<rav which is expounded Spartam am- 
plam, or ficydXrjv magnant ; where KTjnbcaffav signifies properly 
plurima cete mUrkntem. — Chapman. 
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His son and daughter jointly marrying. 

Alector's daughter lie did give his son, 5 

Strong Megapenthes, who his life begun 

By Menelaus' bondmaid ; whom he knew 

In years when Helen could no more renew 

In issue like divine Hermione, 

Who held in ail fair form as high degree ia 

As golden Venus. Her he married now 

To great Achilles' son, who was by vow 

Bethroth'd to lier at Troy. And thus the Gods 

To constant loves give nuptial periods. 

Whose state hère past, the Myrmidons' rich town 1& 

(Of which she shar'd in the impérial crown) 

With horse and chariots he resign'd her to. 

Mean space, the high huge house with feast did flow 

Of friends and neighbotirs, joying with the king. 

Amongst whom did a heav'nly poet sing, 2a 

And touch his harp. Amongst whom likewise danc'd 

Two, who in that dumb motion advanc'd, 

Would prompt the singer what to sing and play. 

AU this time in the utter court did stay, 

With horse and chariot, Telemachus, ** 

And Nestor's noble son Pisistratus. 

Whom Eteoneus, coming forth, descried, 

And, being a servant to the king, most tried 

In care and his respect, he ran and cried : 

" Guests, Jove-kept Menelaus, two such men ^ 

As are for form of high Saturnius' strain. 

23 MoXtt^s è dpxovres Cantum. mtspicantes : of which place, 
the critics affirm, that saltatores motu suo indicant cantori 
quo génère cantus saltaturi fortnt. The rapture of Eteoneus 
at sight of Telemachus and Pisistratus.— Ohapman 

31 airain— See Book i. 344. 
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Inform your pleasure, if \ve shall unclose 
Their horse from coach, or say they must dispose 
Their way to some such house, as may embrace 
Their known arrivai with more welcome grâce ? " 3 * 

He, angry, answer'd : " Thou didst ne ver show 
Thyself a fool, Boethides, till now ; 
But now, as if turn'd child, a childish speech 
Vents thy vain spirits. We ourselves now reach 
Our home by much spent hospitality 40 

Of other men ; nor know if Jôve will try 
With other after-wants our state again ; 
And therefore from our feast no more detain 
Those welcome guests, but take their steeds from coach, 
And with attendance guide in their approach." 45 

This said, he rush'd abroad, and call'd some more 
Tried in such service, that together bore 
Up to the guests, and took their steeds that swet 
Beneath their yokes from coach ; at mangers set, 
Wheat and white barley gave them mix'd ; and plac'd 
Their chariot by a wall so clear, it cast 51 

A light quite through it. And then they led 
Their guests to the divine house ; which so fed 
Theîr eyes at ail parts with illustrious sights, 
That admiration seiz'd them. Like the lights 55 

The sun and moon gave, ail the palace threw 
A lustre through it. Satiate with whose view, 
Down to the king's most bright-kept baths they went 

48 Swet. — This orthography of the past tense is not infre- 
quent in our old writers, as may be seen in the Iliad. Chap- 
man uses het for heated in a similar way : — 

" Her blushing het herchamber ; she look'd out, 
And ail the air she purpled round about." 

Mablow and Ciiapman's Musjeus. Sestyad ni. 
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Where handmaids did their services présent, 

Bath'd, balm'd them, shirts and well-napt weeds put on, 

And by Atrides' side set each his throne. 61 

Then did the handmaid-royal water bring, 

And to a laver, rich and glittering, 

Of massy gold, pour'd ; which she plac'd upon 

A silver caldron, into which niight run ** 

The water as they wash'd. Then set she near 

A polish'd table, on which ail the cheer 

The présent could afford a rev'rend dame, 

That kept the larder, set. A cook then came, 

And divers dishes, borne thence, serv'd again ; 70 

Furnish'd the board with bowls of gold. And then, 

His right hand giv'n the guests, Atrides said : 

" Eat, and be cheerful. Appetite allay'd, 

I long to ask, of what stock ye descend ; 

For not f rom parents whose race nameless end 75 

"We must dérive your offspring. Men obscure 

'Could get none such as you. The portraiture 

Of Jove-sustain'd and sceptre-bearing kings 

Your either person in his présence brings." 

An ox's fat chine then they up did lift, 80 

And set before the guests ; which was a gift, 

Sent as an honour to the king's own taste. 

They saw yet 'twas but to be eaten plac'd, 

And fell to* it. But food and wine's care past, 

Telemachus thus prompted Nestor's son, 85 

(His ear close laying, to be heard of none) : 

" Consider, thou whom most my mind esteems, 

■ w Telemachus to Pisistratus, in observation of the house, 
not so much that he heartily admired it, as to please 
Menelaus, who he knew heard, though he seemed desirous 
he should not hear.— Chapman. 
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The brass-work liere, how rich it is in beams, 

And how, besicles, it makes thé whole house sound ; 

What gold, and amber, silver, ivory, round W" 

Is wrought about it. Out of doubt, the hall 

Of Jupiter Olympius hath of ail 

This state the like. How many infinités 

Take up to admiration ail men's sights ! " 

Atrides over-heard, and said : " Lov'd son, 96 ' 

No mortal must affect contention 
With Jove, whose dwellings are of endlessdate. 
Perhaps of men some one may emulate, 
Or none, my house, or me ; for I am one 
That many a grave extrême hâve undergone, 10 ° 

Much error felt by sea, and tili th' eighth year, 
Had never stay, but wander'd far and near, 
Cyprus, Phœnicia, and Sidonia, 
And fetch'd the far-off iEthiopia, 
Reach'd the Erembi of Arabia, 105 ~ 

And Lybia, where with horns ewes yean their lambs, 
Which ev'ry full year ewes are three times dams, 
Where neither king, nor shepherd, want cornes near 
Of cheese, or flesh, or sweet milk ; ali the year 
They ever milk their ewes. And hère while I 11( ^ 
Err'd, gath'ring means to live, one, murd'rously, 
Unwares, unseen, bereft my brother's life, 
Chiefly betray'd by his abhorréd wife. 
So hold I, not enjoying, what you see. 
And of your fathers, if they living be, n ^ 

You must hâve heard this, since my suff 'rings were 
So great and famous ; from this palace hère 
(So rarely-well-built, furnishéd so well, 
And substancéd with such a precious deal 
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Of well-goj; treasure) banish'd by the doom 120 

Of Fate, and erring as I had no home. 

And now I hâve, and use it, not to take 

Th.' entire delight it offers, but to make 

Continuai wishes, that a triple part 

Of ail it holds were wanting, so my heart 12 * 

Were eas'd of sorrows, taken for their deaths 

That fell at Troy, by their revivéd breaths. 

And thus sit I hère weeping, mourning still 

Each least man lost ; and sometimes make mine ill, 

In paying just tears for their loss, my joy. 130 " 

Sometimes I breathe my woes, for in annoy, 

The pleasure soon admits satiety. 

But ail thèse men's wants wet not so mine eye, 

Though niuch they move me, as one sole man's miss, 

For which my sleep and méat ev'n loathsome is 185 " 

In his renew'd thought, since no Greek hath won 

Grâce for such labours as Laërtes' son * 

Hath wrought and suffer'd, to himself nought elsé 

But future sorrows forging, to me hells 

For his long absence, since I cannot kno\v 14 ^ 

If life or death de tain him ; since such woe 

For his love, old Laërtes, his wise wife, 

And poor young son sustains, whom new with life 

He left as sireless." This speech grief to tears 

(Pour'd from the son's lids on the earth) his ears, 14 * 

Told of the father, did excite ; who kept 

His cheeks dry with his red weed as he wept, ! 

His both hands us'd therein. Atrides then 

Began to know him, and did strife retain, ; ^ 

If he should let himself confess his sire, X W 

Or with ail fitting circumstance enquire. ! 
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While this his thoughts disputed, forth did shine, 
Like to the golden distaff-deck'd Divine, 
From her bed's higli and odoriferous room, 
Helen. To whom of an elaborate loom, 155 

Adresta set a chair ; Alcippe brought 
A pièce of tapestry of fine wool wrought ; 
Phylo a silver cabinet conferr'd, 
Giv'n by Alcandra, nuptially endear'd 
To lord Polybius, whose abode in Thebes 160 

Th* -^gyptian city was, where wealth in heaps 
His famous house held, out of which did go, 
In gift t' Atrides, silver bath-tubs two, 
Two tripods, and of fine gold talents ten. 
His wife did likewise send to Helen then 1(35 

Fair gifts, a distaff that of gold was wrought, 
And that rich cabinet that Phylo brought, 
Round, and with gold ribb'd, now of fine thread full ; 
On which extended (crown'd with fines t wool, 
Of violet gloss) the golden distaff lay. 17 ° 

She took her state-chair, and a foot-stool's stay 
Had for her feet ; and of her husband thus 
Ask'd to know ail things : " Is it known to us, 
King Menelaus, whom thèse men commend 
Themselves for, that our court now takes to friend? 
I must affirm, be I deceiv'd or no, m 

I never yet saw man nor woman so 
Like one another, as this man is like 
Ulysses' son. With admiration strike 
His looks my thoughts, that they should carry now 180 
Pow'r to persuade me thus, who did but know, 
When newly he was born, the form they bore. 
But 'tis his f ather's grâce, whom more and more 
158 Diana. 
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His grâce resembles, that makes me retain 
Thought that lie now is like Telemachus, then 185 

Left by his sire, when Greece did undertake 
Troy's bold war for rny impudency's sake." 

He answer'd : " Now wife, what you think I know, 
The true cast of his father's eye doth show 
In his eyes' order. Both his head and hair, 19( > 

His hands and feet, his very father's are. 
Of whom, so weli remeniber'd, I should now 
Acknowledge for ine his continuai flow 
Of cares and périls, yet still patient. 
But I should too much move him, that doth vent 105 
Such bitter tears for that which hath been spoke, 
Which, shunning soft show, see how he would cloak, 
And with his purple weed his weepings nide." 

Then Nestor's son, Pisistratus, replied : 
•' Great pastor of the people, kept of God ! 200 

He is Ulysses' son, but his abode 
.Not made before hère, and he modest too, 
He holds it an indignity to do 
A deed so vain, to use the boast of words, 
Where your words are on wing ; whose voice affords 
Delight to us as if a God did break 206 

The air amongst us, and vouchsafe to speak. 
But me my father, old duke Nestor, sent 
To be his consort hither ; his content 
Not to be heighten'd so as with your sight, 21( > 

In hope that therewith words and actions might 
Inform his corn forts from you, since he is 
Extremely griev'd and injur'd by the miss 
Of his great father ; suff ring ev'n at home, 
And few friends found to help him overcome 215 
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His too weak sufFrance, now his sire is gone ; 
Amongst the people, not afforded one 
To check the miseries that mate him thus. 
And this the state is of Teleniachus." 

" O Gods," said lie, " how certain, now, I see 220 
My house enjoys that friend's son, that for me 
Hath undergone so many willing fights ! 
Wliom I resolv'd, past ail the Grecian knights, 
To hold in love, if our return by seas, 
The far-off Thunderer did ever please 225 

To grant our wislies. And to his respect 
A palace and à city to erect, 
My vow had bound me ; whither bringing then 
His riches, and his son, and ail his men, 
From barren Ithaca (some one sole town 230 

Inhabited about him batter'd down) 
Ail should in Argos live. And there would I 
Ease him of rule, and take the empery 
Of ail on me. And often hère would we, 
Delighting, loving either's company, 285 

Meet and converse ; whom nothing should divide, 
Till death's black veil did each ail over hide. 
But this perhaps hath been a mean to take 
Ev'n God himself with envy ; who did make 
Ulysses therefore only the unblest, 240 

That should not reach his lovéd country's rest." 

Thèse woes made ev'ry one with woe in love ; 
Ev'n Argive Helen wept, the seed of Jove ; 

218 Maté— oppose. Shakespeare (Henry VIII. iil 2.) 
" Dare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be." 
^Beaum. and Fletcher (Rule a Wife, m. 1.) 

" The pièce of ignorant dough ! He stood up to me, 
And mated my commanda. 
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Ulysses' son wept ; Atreus' son did weep ; 

And Nestor's son his eyes in tears did steep, 245 

But his tears fell not from the présent cloud 

That from Ulysses was exhal'd, but flow'd 

From brave Antilochus' remember'd due, 

Whom the renown'd Son of the Morning slew, 

Which y et lie thus cxcus'd : " Atreus' son ! 250 

Old Nestor says, thcre îives not such a one 

Amongst ail inortals as Atrides is 

For deathless wisdom. 'Tis a praise of his, 

:Still giv'n in your reniembrance, when at home 

Our speech concerns you. Since then overcome 255 

You please to be with sorrow, ev'n to tears, 

That are in wisdom so exempt from peers, 

Vouchsafe the like effect in me excuse, 

If it be lawful, I atfect no use 

Of tears thus af ter meals ; at least, at night ; 2(H> 

But when the morn brings forth, with tears, her light, 

It shall not then impair me to bestow 

My tears on auy worthy's overthrow. 

It is the only rite that wretched men 

Can do dead friends, tp eut hair, and complain. 265 

But Death my brother took, whom none could call 

The Grecian coward, you best knew of ail. 

I was not there, nor saw, but men report 

Antilochus excell'd the common sort 

For footmanship, or for the chariot race, 270 

Or in the fight for hardy hold of place." 

" O friend," said he, " since thou has spoken ao, 
At ail parts as one wise should say and do, 
And like one far beyond thyself in years, 
Thy words shalL bounds be to our former tears. 27 * 
w * Menelaus. «• Memnon. 
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he is questionless a right-born son, 

That of his father hath not only won 

The person but the wisdom ; and that sire 

Complète himself that hath a son entire, 

Jove did not only his full fate adorn, 28Çr 

When he was wedded, but when he was born. 

As now Saturnius, through his life's whole date, 

Hath Nestor's bliss rais'd to as steep a state, i 

Both in his âge to keep in peace his house, 

And to hâve children wise and valorous. 285r 

But let us not forget our rear feast thus. 

Let some give water hère. Telemachus ! 

The morning shall yield time to you and me 

To do what fits, and reason mutually. ,, 

This said, the caref ul servant of the king, 2W 

Asphalion, pour'd on th' issue of the spring; s 

And ail to ready feast set ready hand. 
But Helen now on new device did stand, 
Infusing straight a medicino to their wine, 
That, drowning care and augers, did décline ^ j 

Ail thought of ill. Who drunk lier cup could shed 
Ail that day not a tear, no not if dead 
That day his father or his mother were, 

Not if his brother, child, or chiefest dear, ^ 

He should see murderM then before his face. ^ 

Such useful medicines, only born in grâce 
Of what was good, would Helen ever hâve. 
And this juice to her Polydamna gave 

The wife of Thoon, an iEgyptian bom, - ' 

Whose rich earth herbs of medicine do adorn ^ • 

In great abundance. Many healthful are, 

288 Rear feast — i. e. the latter portion of our feast. 

i 
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And many baneful. Ev'ry man is there 
A good physician out of Naturels grâce, 
For ail the nation sprung of Pœon's race. 

When Helen then her medicine had infus'd, 310> 

She bad pour wine to it, and this speech us'd : 

" Atrides, and thèse good men's sons, great Jove 
Makes good and ill one after other move, 
In ail things earthly ; for he can do ail. 
The woes past, therefore, he so late let fall, 815 ' 

The comforts he affords us let us take ; 
Feast, and, with fit discourses, merry make. 
Nor will I other use. As then our blood 
Griev'd for Ulysses, since he was so good, 
Since he was good, let us delight to hear 320 " 

How good he was, and what his sufFrings were ; 
Though ev'ry fight, and e\ f, ry suff'ring deed, 
Patient Ulysses underwent, exceed 
My woman's pow'r to number, or to narae. 
But what he did, and suflfer'd, when he came 325 * 

Amongst the Trojans, where ye Grecians ail 
Took part with suif rance, I in part can call 
To y our kind memories. How with ghastly wounds 
Himself he mangled, and the Trojan bounds, 
Thrust thick with enemies, adventurM on, "^ 

His royal shoulders having cast upon 
Base abject weeds, and enter'd like a slave. 
Then, beggar-like, he did of ail men crave, 
And such a wretch was, as the whole Greek fleet 
Brought not besides. And thus through ev'ry street 83 * 
He crept discov'ring, of no one man known. 
And yet through ail this diff'rence, [ alone 

VOL. I. ODYSSEY. G 
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Smoked his true person, talk'd with him ; but he 

Fled me with wiles still. Nor could we agrée, 

Till I disclaim'd him quite ; and so (as mov'd 340 

With womanly remorse of one that prov'd 

So wretched an estate, whate'er he were) 

Won him to take my house. And yet ev'n there, 

Till freely I, to make him doubtless, swore 

A pow'rful oath, to let him reach the shore 345 

Of ships and tents before Troy underetood, 

1 could not force on him his proper good. 

But then I bath'd and sooth'd him, and he then 

donfess'd, and told me ail ; and, having slain 

A number of the Trojan guards, retir'd, 35 ° 

And reach'd the fleet, for sleight and force admir'd. 

Their husbands' deaths by him the Trojan wives 

Shriek'd for ; but I made triumphs for their lives, 

For then my heart conceiv'd, that once again 

I should reach home ; and yet did still retain 3ô5 

Woe for the slaughters Venus made for me, 

When both my husband, my Hermione, 

And bridai room, she robb'd of so much right, 

And drew me from my country with her sleight, 

Though nothing under heaven I hère did need, 360 

That could my fancy or my beauty feed." 

Her husband said : " Wife ! what you please to tell 
Is true at ail parts, and becomes you well ; 
And I myself, that now may say bave seen 
The minds and manners of a world of men, 365 

338 Smoked — discovered. Shakespeare, 

"He was smoked by the old Lord Lafew, when his dis- 
guise, &c."— AlUs Well that ends Well, ni. 6. 
341 Remorse— pity. See Iliad vin. 208. 
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And great heroës, îneasuring many a ground, 

Hâve never, by thèse eyes that light me, found 

One with a bosom so to be belov'd, 

As that in which th' accomplish'd spirit mov'd 

Of patient Ulysses. What, brave man, 870 

He both did act, and suffer, when he wan 

The town of Ilion, in the brave-built horse, 

When ail we chief states of the Grecian force 

Were hous'd together, bringing Death and Fate 

Amongst the Trojans, you, wife, raay relate ; 375 

For you, at last, came to us ; God, that would 

The Trojans* glory give, gave charge you should 

Approach the engine ; and Deiphobus, 

The god-like, follow'd. Thrice ye circled us 

With full survey of it ; and often tried 880 

Tlie hollow crafts that in it were icoplied. 

When ail the voices of their wives in it 

You took on you with voice so like and fit, 

And ev'ry man by name so visited, 

That I, Ulysses, the king Diomed, 385 

(Set in the midst, and hearing how you call'd) 

Tydides, and myself (as half appall'd 

With your remorseful plaints) would passing fain 

Hâve broke our silence, rather than again 

Endure, respectless, their so moving cries. 8ÎM) 

But Ithacus our strongest phantasies 

Contain'd within us from the slenderest noise, 

And ev'ry man there sat without a voice. 

Anticlus only would hâve answer'd thee, 

381 Helen counterfeited the wives' voices of those kings of 
Greece ihat were in the wooden horse, and calls their 
husbands. — Chapman. 

390 Rtsptctless — without taking notice. 
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But his speech Ithacus incessantly 395 

With strong hand held in, till, Minerva's call 
Charging thee off, Ulysses sav'd us ail." 

Telemachus replied : " Much greater is 
My grief, for hearing this high praise of his. 
For ail this doth not his sad death divert, 400 

Nor can, though in him swell'd an iron. heart. 
Prépare, and lead then, if you please, to rest : 
Sleep, that we hear not, will content us best." 

Then Argive Helen niade her handmaid go, 
And put fair hedding in the portico, 405 

Laypurple blankets on, rugs warm and soft, 
And cast an arras coverlet aloft. 

They torches took, niade haste, and made the bed ; 
When both the guests were to their lodgings led 
Within a portico without the liouse. 410 * 

Atrides, and his large-train-wearing spouse, 
The excellent of women, for the way, 
In a retird receit, together lay. 

The Morn arose ; the kiog rose, and put on \ 

His royal weeds, his sharp sword hung upon 415 

His ample shoulders, forth his chatnber went, 
And did the person of a God présent. 

Telemachus accosts him, who begun / 

Speech of his journey's proposition : 

" And what, my young Ulyssean heroë, 420 

Provok'd theç on the broad back of the sea, 
To visit Lacedaemon the divine ? 



418 Accosts — draws near, approaches to his side. Fr. accoster, 
(on which word see Coterave) or Latia ad and conta. The 
word was not used in the sensé of "to address" " speakto 
firat " so early as Chapman's time. 
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Speak truth, some public [good] or only thine ? " 

'• I corne," said he, " to hear, if any famé 
Breath'd of my father to thy notice came. 425 

My house is sack'd, my fat works of the field 
Are ail destroy'd ; my house doth nothing yield 
But enemies, that kill my harmless sheep, 
And sinewy oxen, nor will ever keep 
Their steels without them. And thèse men are they 
That woo my mother, most inhumanly 4âl 

Committing injury on injury. 
To thy knees therefore I am corne, t' attend 
Relation of the sad and wretched end 
My erring father felt, if witness'd by 43S 

Your own eyes, or the certain news that fly 
From others' knowledges. For, more than is 
The usual heap of human miseries, 
His mother bore hitn to. Vouchsafe me then, 
Without ail ruth of what I can sustain, 440 

The plain and simple truth of ail you know. 
Let me beseech so much, if ever vow 
Was made, and put in good eflect to you, 
At Troy, where suff'rance bred you so much smart, 
Upon my father good Ulysses' part, 445 

And quit it now to me (himself in youth) 
Unfolding only the unclosc*d truth." 

He, deeply sighing, answer'd him : " shame, 
That such poor vassals should alfect the famé 
To share the joys of such a worthy's bed ! 450 

As when a hind, her calves late farrowéd, 

428 [Good]. — A word is wanting hère which I hâve thus 
snpplied. 
*" This js the first simile in the Odyssey, and Chapman has 
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To give suck, enters the bold lion's den, 

He roots of hills and herhy vallies then 

For food (there feeding) hunting; but at length 

Returning to his cavern, gives his strength 455 

The lives of both the mother and her brood 

In deaths indécent ; so the Wooers' blood 

Must pay Ulysses' pow'rs as sharp an end. 

would to Jove, Apollo, and thy friend 

The wise Minerva, that thy father were 46 ° 

As once he was, wheri he his spirits did rear 

Against Philomelides, in a fight . 

Perform'd in well-built Lesbos, where, down-right 

He strook the earth with liim, and gat a shout 

Of ail the Grecians ! O, if now full out m 

He were as then, and with the Wooers coped, 

Short-liv'd they ail were, and their nuptials hoped 

Would prove as desp'rate. But, for thy demand 

Enforc'd with pray'rs, Pli let thee understand 

The truth directly, nor décline a thought, 470 

Much less deceive, or sooth thy search in ought ; 

But what the old and still-true-spoken God, 

That from the sea breathes oracles abroad, 

Disclos'd to me, to thee Pli ail impart, 

Eor hide one word from thy sollicitous heart. 475 

I was in jEgypt, where a mighty time 
The Gods detain'd me, though my natural clime 

1 never so desir'd, because their homes 

made it very confused. The original is simply : " As when a 
hind, having laid her new-born suckling fawns in the den of 
a strong lion, searcbes out the lower parts of a hill (see 
Kvrjfibs) and grassy vallies for food, but he then has entered 
his lair, &c. Chapman, however, makes the lion hunting 
in the vales for food (deer) feeding there. (See Bk. xvn. 157.) 
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I did not greet with perfect hécatombe. 

For they will put men evermore in raind, 48 ° 

How rauch their masterly commandments bind. 

There is, besides, a certain island, call'd 
Pharos, that with the high-wav'd sea is wall'd, 
Jiist against ^Egypt, and so much remote, 
As in a whole day, with a fore-gale sniote, 485 

À hollow ship can sa il. And this isle bears 
A port most portly, where sea-passengers 
Put in still for fresh water, and away 
To sea again. Yet hère the Gods did stay 
My fleet full twenty days ; the winds, that are 49 ° 

Masters at sea, no prodp'rous puff would spare 
To put us off ; and ail my victuals hère 
Had quite corrupted, as my men's minds were, 
Had not a certain Goddess giv'n regard, 
And pitied me in an estate so hard ; 49& 

And 'twas Idothea, honour'd Proteus' seed, 
That old sea-farer. Her mind I made bleed 
With my compassion, when (walk'd ail alone, 
From ail my soldiers, that were ever gone 
About the isle on fishing with hooks bent ; 60<> 

Hunger their bellies on her errand sent) 
She came close to me, spake, and thus began : 

• Of ail men thou art the most foolish man ! 
Or slack in busiue«$s, or stay'st hère of choice, 
And dost in ail thy suff rances rejoice, 60& 

That thus long liv'st detain'd hère, and no end 
Ganst give thy tarriance ? Thou dost much offend 
The minds of ail thy fellows.' I replied : 

' Whoever thou art of the Deified, 
I must affirm, that no way with my will 5l * 
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I make abode hère ; but, it seems, soriie ill 

The Gods, inhabiting broad heavn, sustaiii 

Against my getting off. Inform nie then, 

For Godheads ail things know, what God is he 

That stays my passage f rom the fishy sea ? ' 515 

'Stranger,' said she, *I'll tell thee true : Therelives 
An old sea-farer in thèse seas, that gives 
A true solution of ail secrets hère, 
Who deathless Proteus is, th' ^gyptian peer, 
Who can the deeps of ail the seas exquire, 52a 

Who Neptune's priest is, and, tliey say, the sire 
That did beget me. Him, if any way 
Thou couldst inveigle, he would clear display 
Thy course from hence, and how far off doth lie 
Thy voyage's whole scope through Neptune's sky. 525 
Informing thee, God-preserv'd, beside, 
If thy desires would so be satisfied, 
Whatever good or ill hath got event, 
In ail the time thy long and hard course spent, 
Since thy departure from thy house.' This said; 580 . 
Again I answer'd : 'Mako the sleights display'd 
Thy father useth, lest his foresight see, 
Or his foreknowledge taking note of me, 
He Aies the fixt place of his us'd abode. 
'Tis hard for man to countermine with God.' 535 

She straight replied : ' 111 utter truth in ail : 
When heav'n's supremest height the sun doth skall, 
The old Sea-tell-truth leaves the deeps, and hides 
Amidst a black storin, when the West Wind chides, 
In caves still sleeping. Round about him sleep 54 ° ^ 

(With short feet swimming forth the foamy deep) 
™ SkaU—acale. 
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The sea-calves, lovely Halosydnes call'd, 

From whom a noisome odour is exhal'd, 

Oot from the whirl-pools, on whose earth they lie. 

Hère, when the morn illustrâtes ail the sky, 545 

l'H guide, and seat thee in the fittest place 

For the performance thou hast now in chace. 

In mean time, reach thy fleet, and choose out three 

Of best exploit, to go as aids to thee. 

But now l'H show th^e ail the old God's sleights : 
He first will number, and take ail the sights 551 

Of those his guard, that on the shore arrives. 
When having view'd, and told them forth by fives, 
He takes place in their midst, and there doth sleep, 
Like to a shepherd midst his flock of sheep. 55fi 

In his first sleep, call up your hardiest cheer, 
Vigour and violence, and hold him there, 
In spite of ail his strivings to be gone. 
He then will turn himself to ev'ry one 
Of ail thinga that in earth creep and respire, m 

In water swim, or shine in heav'nly tire. 
Tôt still ho!4 you him firm, and much the more 
Press him from passing. But when, as before, 
When sleep first bound his pow'rs, his form ye see, 
Then cease your force, and th' old heroë free, 5tf5 

And then demand, which heav'n-born it may be 
That 80 afflicts you, hind'ring your retreat, 
And free sea-passage to your native seat/ 

This said, she div'd into the wavy seas, 
And I my course did to my ships address, 57 ° 

That on the sands stuck ; where arriv'd, we made 
Our supper ready. Then th* ambrosian shade 
•Of night fell on us, and to sleep we fell. 
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Roay Aurora rose ; we rose as well, 

And three of them on whoni I inost relied, 575> 

For firm at ev'ry force, I choos'd, and hied 

Straight to the many-river-servéd seas ; 

And ail assistance ask'd the Deities. 

Mean time Idothea the sea's broad breast 
Embrac'd, and brought for me, and ail my rest, ^ 
Four of the sea-calves' skins but newly flay'd, 
To work a wile which she had fashionéd 
Upon her father. Then, within the sand 
A covert digging, when thèse calves should land, 
She sat expecting. We came close to her ; 585 ' 

She plac'd us orderly, and made us wear 
Each one his calf 's skin. But we then must pass 
A huge exploit. The sea-calves' savour was 
So passing sour, they still being bred at seas, 
It much afflicted us ; for who can please bW 

To lie by one of thèse same sea-bred whales ? 
But she préserves us, and to meraory calls 
A rare commodity ; she fetch'd to us 
Ambrosia, that an air most odorous 
Bears still about it, which she 'nointed round 69&< 

Our either nosthrils, and in it qui te drown'd 
The nasty whale-smell. Then the great eveut ^ 

The whole morn's date, with spirits patient, 
We lay expecting. When bright noon did flame, ' ^ 

Forth from the sea in shoals the sea-calves came, ooa " 
And orderly, at last lay down and slept 
Along the sands. And then th J old Sea-God crept 
From forth the deeps, and found his fat calves there, A 

896 Nosthrils. — The etymoloçical spelling of the word is nos 
and thirl, a perforation ; Anglo-Sax. 
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Survey'd, and number'd, and came never near 

The craft we us'd, but told us five for calves. 60 *' 

His temples then dis-eas'd with sleep ho salves ; 

And in rush'd we, with an abhorréd cry, 

Cast ail our hande about him manfully ; 

And then th' old Forger ail his forms began : 

First was a lion with a mighty mane, 61(K 

Then next a dragon, a pied panther then, 

A vast boar next, and suddenly did strain 

Ail into water. Last he was a tree, 

Curl'd ail at top, and shot up to the sky. 

We, with resolv'd hearts, held him firmly still, 616 
When th' old one (held too strait for ail his skill 
To extricate) gave words, and question'd me : 

c Which of the Gods, Atreus' son/ said he, 
1 Advis'd and taught thy fortitude this sleight, 
To take and hold me thus in my despite ? ' 62a 

1 What asks thy wish nowî' I replied. 'Thou know'st. 
Why dost thou ask ? What wiles are thèse thou show'st? 
I hâve within this isle been held for wind 
A wondrous time, and can by no means fitid 
An end to my rétention. It hath spent 62& 

The very heart in me. Give thou then vent 
To doubts thus bound in me ye Gods know ail, 
Which of the Godheads doth so foully fall 
On my addression home, to stay me hère, 
Avert me from my way, the fishy clear 63( ^ 

Barr'd to my passage ? ' He replied : c Of force, 
If to thy home thou wishest free recourse, 
To Jove, and ail the other Deities, 
Thou must exhibit solemn sacrifice ; 

808 Dis-eased— tired. See infrà, 1087, and Iliad, x. 45. 
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And then the black sea for thee shall be clear, 6S5 

Till thy lov'd country's settled reach. Bat where 

Ask theBe rites thy performance 1 'Tis a fate 

To tbee and tby affairs appropriate, 

That thou shalt never see tby friends, nor tread 

Thy country's eartb, nor see inhabited • ° 40 

Thy so magnih'cent house, till thou make good 

Thy voyage back to the iEgyptian iiood, 

Whose waters fell from Jove, and there hast giv'n 

To Jove, and ail Gods housed in ample heav'n, 

Devoted becatombs, and then free ways ' 645 

.Shall open to thee, clear'd of ail delays.' 

This told he ; and, methought, he brake my heart, 
In such a long and hard course to divert 
My hope for home, and charge my back retreat 
As far as iEgypt. I made answer yet : C50 

" Father, thy charge l'U perfect ; but before 
Uesolve me truly, if their natural shore 
Ail those Greeks, and their ships, do safe enjoy, 
That Nestor and niyself left, when from Troy 
We first rais'd sail ? Or whether any died 655 

At sea a death unwish'd 1 Or, satisfied, 
When war was past, by friends embrac'd, in peace 
Eesign'd their spirits?" He made answer : " Cease 
To ask so far. It lits thee not to be 
-So cunning in thine own calamity. 6U0 

Nor seek to learn what learnd thou shouldst forget. 
Men's knowledges hâve proper limits set, 
And should not prease into the mind of God. 
But 'twill not long be, as my thoughts abode, 
Before thou buy this curious skill with tears. C65 

864 Abode — prognosticate. A common word. 
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Many of those, whose state so tempt thine ears 
Are stoop'd by death, and many left alive, 
One chief of which in strong hold doth survive, 
Amidst the broad sea. Two, in their retreat, 
Are done to death. I liât not to repeat G7<> 

Who fell at Troy, thyself was there in fîght. 
But in return swift Ajax lost the light, 
In his long-oar'd ship. Neptune, yet, awliile 
Saft him unwrack'd, to the Gyrœan isle, 
A mighty rock removing from his way. ° 75 

And surely he had 'scap'd the fatal day, 
In spite of Pallas, if to that foui deed 
He in her famé did, (when he ravishéd 
The Trojan_prophetess) he had not hère 
Adjoin'd an impious bôâstf tSat he would bear, C80 
Despite the Gods, his ship safe through the waves 
Then rais'd against him. Thèse his impious braves 
When Neptune heard, in his strong hand he toolç 
His massy trident, and so soundly strook 
The rock Gyrsean, that in two it clef t ; CSô 

Of which one fragment on the land he left, 
The other fell into the troubled seas ; 
At which first rush'd Ajax Oïliades, 
And split his ship, and then himself anoat 
Swum on the rough waves of the world's vast mote, 69 ° 
Till having drunk a sait cup for his sin, 
There perish'd he. Thy brother yet did win 
The wreath from death, whilein the waves they strove r 
Afflicted by the rev'rend wife of Jove. 
But when the steep mount of the Malian shpre e9& 

He seem'd to reach, a most tempestuous blore, 
*" Ajax Oïleus. m Cassandra. 
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Far to the fîshy world that sighs so soie, < 

Straight ravish'd him again as far away, 

As to th' extrême bounds where the Agrians stay, 

Where first Thyestes dwelt, but then his son 700 

^Egi*8thus Thyestiades liv'd. This done, x 

When his return untouch'd appear'd again, 

Back turn'd the Gods the wind, and set him then 

Hard by bis house. Then, full of joy, he left ' 

His ship, and close t' his country earth he cleft, 705 ± 

•Kiss'd it, and wept for joy, pour'd tear on tear, 

To set so wishedly his footing there. 

But see, a sentinel that ail the year i 

Crafty ^Egisthus in a watchtow'r set 

To spy his landing, for reward as great 710 

As two gold talents, ail his pow'rs did call 

To strict remembrance of his charge, and ail ' 

Discharg'd at first sight, which at first he cast 

On Agamemnon, and with ail his haste 

Inform'd iEgisthus. He an instant train 716 

Laid for his slaughter : Twenty chosen men « 

Of his plebeians he in ambush laid ; 

His other men he charg'd to see purvey'd 

A feast ; and forth, with horse and chariots grac'd, 

He rode t' invite him, but in heart embrac'd 720 t 

Horrible welcomes, and to death did bring, 

With treach'rous slaughter, the unwary king, * 

Receiv'd him at a feast, and, like an ox 

Slain at his manger, gave him bits and knocks. 

No one left of Atrides' train, «or one 725 

Sav'd to iEgisthus, but himself aloue, 

Ail strew'd together there the bloody court.' 

This said, my soûl he sunk with his report, 
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Fiat on the sands I fell, tears spent tlieir store, 

I light abhorr'd, my heart would live no more. 73 ° 

When dry of tears, and tir'd of tumbling there, 
Th* old Tell-truth thus my daunted spirits did cheer : 

' No more spend tears nor time, Atreus' son, 
With ceaseless weeping ne ver wish was won. 
Use uttermost assay to reach thy home, 735 

And ail unwares upon the murderer corne, 
For torture, taking him thyself alive ; 
Or let Orestes, that should far out-strive 
Thee in fit vengeance, quickly quit the light 
Of such a dark soûl, and do thou the rite 740 

Of burial to him with a funeral feast.' 

With thèse last words I fortified my breast, 
In which again a gen'rous spring began 
Of fitting comfort, as I was a mnn ; 
But, as a brother, I must ever mourn. 745 

Yet forth I went, and told him the return 
Of thèse I knew ; but he had nam'd a third, 
Held on the broad sea, still with life inspira, 
Whom I besought to know, though likewise dead, 
And I must mourn alike. He answeréd : 75 ° 

' He is Laertes' son ; whom I beheld 
In nymph Calypso's palace, who compelTd 
His stay with lier, and, since he could not see 
His country earth, he mourn'd incessantly. 
For he had neither ship instruct with oars, 765 

Nor men to fetch him from those stranger shores. 
Where leave we him, and to thyself descend, 
Whom not in Argos Fate nor Death shall end, 
But the immortal ends of ail the earth, 
*So rul'd by them that order death by birth, 7ô,y 
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The fields Elysian, Fate to thee will give ; 

Where Khadamanthus mies, and where men live 

A never-troubled life, where snow, nor show'rs, 

Nor irksome Winter spends his fruitless pow'rs, 

But from the océan Zéphyr still résumes 7G5r 

A constant breath, that ail the fields perfumes. 

Which, since thou marriedst Helen, are thy hire, 

And Jove himself is by her side thy sire/ 

This said ; he div'd the deepsome wat'ry heaps ; 

I and my tried men took us to our ships, 770> 

And worlds of thoughts I varied with my steps. 

Arriv'd and shipp'd, the silent, solemn night 
And sleep bereft us of our visual light. 
At morn, masts, sails, rear'd, we sat, left the shores, 
And beat the foamy océan with our oars. 77f> 

Again then we the Jove-falTn flood did fetch, 
As far as i3£gypt ; where we did beseech 
The Gods with hecatombs ; whose angers ceast, 
I tomb'd my brother that I might be blest. 

Ail rites perforni'd, ail haste I made for home, 7S<> 
And ail the prosp'rous winds about were corne, 
I had the passport now of ev'ry God, 
And hère elos'd ail thèse labours* period. 

Hère stay then till th* eleventh or twelfth day's 
light, 
And 1*11 dismiss thee well, gifts exquisite 785 * 

Preparing for thee, chariot, horses three, 
A cup of curious frame to serve for thee 
To serve th* immortal Gods with sacrifice, 
Mindful of me while ail suns light thy skies/' ^ 

He answer'd : " Stay me not too long time hère, 790, 
Though I could sit attending ail the year. 

i 
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Nor should my house, nor parents, with désire, 

Take my affections from you, so on fire 

With love to hear you are my thoughts ; but so 

My Pylian friends I shall affiict with woe m 

Who mourn ev'n this stay. Whatsoever be 

The gifts your grâce is to bestow on me, 

Vouchsafe them such as I may bear and save 

For "your sake ever. Horse, I list not hâve, 

To keep in Ithaca, but leave them hère, 8oa 

To your soiTs dainties, where the broad fields bear 

Sweet cypers grass, where men-fed lote doth flow, 

Where wheat-like spelt, and wheat itself, doth grow, 

Where barley, white, and spreading like a tree ; 

But Ithaca hath neither ground to be, 805 

For any length it comprehends, a race 

To try a horse's speed, nor any place 

To make him fat in ; fitter far to feed 

A cliff-bred goat, than raise or please a steed. 

Of ail isles, Ithaca doth least provide Sl0> 

Or meads to feed a horse, or ways to ride." 

He, smiling, said : " Of good blood art thou, son. 

What speech, so young ! What observation 

Hast thou made of the world ! I well am pleas'd 

To change my gifts to thee, as being confess'd 815 

Unfit indeed, my store is such I may. 

Of ail my house-gifts then, that up I lay 

For treasure there, ï will bestow on thee 

The fairest, and of greatest price to me. 

I will bestow on thee a rich carv'd cùp, 820 

802 Cypers gra*8. — The n/perus, or galingale. ( See Iliad. xxi. 
333.) Men-fed — on which men feed. The reader will find 
an interesting paper on the Botany of Homer in the Classical 
Muséum, v r oi. v. p. 40. 
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Of silver ail, but ail the brims wrought up 

With finest gold ; it was tbe only thing 

That the beroical Sidonian king 

Presented to me, when we were to part 

At his receipt of me, and 'twas the art 825 

Of that great Artist that of heav'n is free ; 

And yet ev'n this will I bestow on thee." 

This speech thus ended, guests came, aud did bring 
Muttons, for présents, to the God-like king, 
And spirit-prompting wine, that strenuous makes. 83 ° 
Their riband-wreathéd wives brought fruit and cakes. 

Thus in this house did thèse their feast apply ; 
And in Ulysses* house activity 
The Wooers practis'd ; tossing of the spear, 
The stone, and hurling ; thus delighted, where 835 

They exercis'd such insolence before, 
Ev'n in the court that wealthy pavements wore. 
Antinous did still their strifes décide, 
And he that was in person deified 
Eurymachus ; both ring-leaders of ail, 840 

For in their virtues they were principal. 

Thèse by Noëinon, son to Phronius, 
Were sided now, who made the question thus : 

" Antinous ! Does any friend hère know, 
When this Telemachus returns, or no, s* 5 

From sandy Pylos % He made bold to take 
My ship with him ; of which, I now should make 
Fit use myself, and sail in her as far 
As spacious Elis, where of mine there are 
Twelve délicate mares, and under their sides go 850 
Laborious mules, that yet did never know 
The yoke, nor labour ; some of which should bear 
. s 26 Vulcan. 
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The taming now, if I could fetch them there." 

This speech the rest adniir'd, nor dream'd that he 

Neleïan Pylos ever thought to see, 855 

But was at field about his flock's survey, 

Or thought his herdsmen held him so away. 

Eupit-heus son, Antinous, then replied : 

" When went he, or with what train dignified ? 

Of his selected Ithacensian youth ? 860 

Prest men, or bond men, were they ? Tell the truth. 

Could he effect this ? Let me truly know. 

To gain thy vessel did he violence show, 

And us'd her 'gainst thy will ? or had her free, 

When fitting question he had made with thee 1 " 865 

Noèmon answer'd : " I did freely give 
My vessel to him. Who deserves to live 
That would do othër, when such men as he " 
Did in distress ask ? He should churlish be 
That would deny him. Of our youth the besfc 870 

Amongst the people, to the interest 
His charge did challenge in them, giving way, 
With ail the tribute ail their pow'rs could pay. 
Their captain, as he took the ship, I knew, 
Who Mentor was, or God. A Deity's shew 875 

Mask'd in his likeness. But, to think 'twas he, 
I much admire, for I did clearly see, 
But yester-morning, God-like Mentor hère ; 
Yet th' other ev'ning he took shipping there, 
And went for Pylos." Thus went he for home, 880 
And left the rest with envy overcome ; 

854 Admir'd — were astonished at. He — Telemachus. 
861 Prest m*n — hired men ; men for hire ready {prest) to 
march. See Todd's Johnson. 
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Who sat, and pastime lef t. Eupitheus son, 

Sad, and with rage his entrails overrun, 

His eyes like fiâmes, thus interpos'd his speech : » 

"Strange thing ! An action of how proud.a reach 885- 

Is hère committed by Telemachus ! 

A boy, a child, aud we, a sort of us, 

Vow'd 'gainst his voyage, yet admit it thus ! 

With ship and choice youth of our people too ! 

But let him on, and ail his inischief do, 89a 

Jove shall convert upon himself his pow'rs, 

Before their ill presum'd he brings on ours. 

Provide me then a ship, and twent.y men 

To give her manage, that, against again 

He turns for home, on th' Ithacensian seas, 895 

Or, cliffy Samian, I may intcrprease, 

Way-lay, and take him, and make ail his craft 

Sail with his ruin for his father saft." 

This ail applauded, and gave charge to do, 
Rose, and to greet Ulysses' house did go. 90a 

But long time past not, ère Pénélope 
Had notice of their far-fetch'dtreachery. 
Medon the herald told her, who had heard 
Without the hall how they within conferr'd, 
And hasted straight to tell it to the queen, 905 

Who, from the entry having Medon seen, 
Prevents him thus : " Now herald, what affair 
Intend the famous Wooers, in your repair % 
To tell Ulysses* maids that they must cease 
From doing our work, and their banquets dress % 910 
I would to heav'n, that, leaving wooing me, 

t87 Sort— number. See Iliad iv. 460. 

898 Interpreœe — i. e. interpress, interpose. 
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Nor ever troubling othèr conipany, 

Hère might the last feast be, and most extrême, 

That ever any shall address for thera. 

They ne ver meet but to consent in spoil, 91 $ 

And reap the free fruits of another's toil. 

O did they ne ver, when they children were, 

"What to their fathers was Ulysses, hear 1 

Who ne ver did 'gainst any one proceed 

With unjust usage, or in word or deed 1 92 ° 

'Tis yet with other kings another right, 

One to pursue with love, another spite ; 

He still yet just, nor would, though might, devour, 

Nor to the worst did ever tas te of pow'r. 

But their unrul'd acts show their minds* estate. 925 

Good turns receiv'd once, thanks grow out of date." 

Medon, the learn'd in wisdom, answer'd her : 
" I wish, O queen, that their ingratitudes were 
Their worst ill towards you ; but worse by far, 
And much more deadly, their endeavours are, 9S0 

Which Jove will fail them in. Telemachus 
Their purpose is, as he returns to us, 
To give their sharp steels in a cruel death ; 
Who now is gone to learn, if famé can breathe 
News of his sire, and will the Pylian shore, 935 

And sacred Sparta, in his search explore." 

This news dissolvM to her both knees and heart, 
Long silence held her ère one word would part, 
Her eyes stood full of tears, her small soft voice 
Ail late use lost ; that yet at last had choice 940 

Of wonted words, which brièfly thus she us'd : 

" Why lef t my son his mother ? Why refusa 
925 UnrvTd — irregular, not to be ruled. 
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His wit the solrd shore, to try the seas, 

And put in ships the trust of his distress, 

That are at sea to men unbridled horse, 045 

And run, past rule, their far-engagcd course, 

Amidst a moisture past ail mean unetaid 1 

No need compeird this. Did he it, afraid 

To live and leave posterity his name ? " 

" I know not," he replied, " if th* humour came wo 
From current of his own instinct, or flow'd 
From others' instigations ; but he vow'd 
Attempt to Pylos, or to see descried 
His sire's return, or know what death he died." 

This said, he took him to Ulysses' house 055 

Af ter the Wooers ; the Ulyssean spouse, 
Eun through with woes, let Torture seize her mind, 
Nor in her choice of state chairs stood inclin'd 
To take her seat, but th' abject threshold chose 
Of her fair chamber for hef loath'd repose, 960 i 

And mourn'd most wretch-like. Round about her fell I 

Her handmaids, join'd in a continuate yell. 
From ev'ry corner of the palace, ail 4 

Of ail degrees tun'd to her comfort's fall 
Their own déjections ; to whom her complaint W5 

She thus enforc'd : " The Gods, beyond constraint 
Of any measure, urge thèse tears on me ; f 

Nor was there ever dame of my degree 

So past degree griev'd. First, a lord so good, ' 

That had such hardy spirits in hislblood, 970 

That ail the virtues was adorn J d withall, ^ 

That ail the Greeks did their superior cal], 
To part with thus, and lose ! And now a son, 

So worthily belovM, a course to run * , ^ 

I 

i 
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Beyond my knowledge ; whom rude tempests hâve 975 

Made far from home his most inglorious grave ! 

Unhappy wenches, that no one of ail 

(Though in the reach of ev'ry one must fall 

His taking ship) sustain'd the careful mind, 

To call me from my bed, who this design'd 98 ° 

And môst vow'd course in him had either stay'd, 

How much soever hasted, or dead laid 

He should hâve left me. Many a man I hâve, 

That would hâve call'd old Dolius my slave, 

(That keeps my orchard, whom my father gave 985 

At my deparlure) to hâve run, and cold 

Laertes this ; to try if he could hold 

From running through the people, and from tears, 

In telling them of thèse vow'd murderers ; 

That doth divine Ulysses' hope, and his, "<> 

Resolv'd to end in their conspiracies." 

His nurse then, Euryclea, made reply : 
" Dear sov'reign, let me with your own hands die, 
Or cast me on" hère, 111 not keep from thee 
One word of what I know. He trusted me " & 

With ail his purpose, and I gave him ail 
The bread and wine for which he pleas'd to call. 
But then a mighty oath he made me swear, 
Not to report it to your royal ear 
Before the twelfth tlay either should appear, 10 °o 

Or you should ask me when you heard him gone. 
Impair not then your beauties with your moan, 
But wash, and put untear-stain'd garments on, 
Ascend your chamber with your ladies hère, 

977 WenchM — youngwomen. Though now degenerated, the 
word was formerly used in a good sensé. See Iliad xvi. 78. 
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And pray the seed of goat-nurs'd Jupiter, 1005 

Divine Athenia, to préserve your son, 

Arid she will save him from confusion. 

Th* old king, to whom your hopes stand so inclin'd 

For his grave counsels, you perhaps may find 

Unfit affected, for his age's sake. 101 ° 

But heav'n-kings wax not old, and therefore make 

Fit pray'rs to them ; for my thoughts ne ver will 

Believe the heav'nly Pow'rs conceit so ill 

The seed of righteous Arcesiades, 

To end it utterly, but still will please 1015 

In some place evermore some one of them 

To save, and deck him with a diadem, 

Give him possession of erected tow'rs, 

And far-stretch'd fields, crown'd ail of fruit and flowr's." 

This eas'd her heart, and dried her humorous eyes, 1020 

When having wash'd, and weeds of sacrifice 

Pure, and unstain'd with lier distrustful tears, 

Put on, with ail her women-niinisters 

Up to a chamber of most héight she rose, 

A.nd cakes of sait and barley did impose 1026 

Within a wicker basket ; ail which broke 

In décent order, thus she did invoke : 

" Great Virgin of the goat preservéd God, 
If ever the inhabited abode 

Of wise Ulysses held the fatted thighs 103 ° 

Of sheep and oxen, made thy sacrifice 
By his dévotion, hear me, nor forget 
His pious services, but safe see set 
His dear son on thèse shores, and banish hence 
Thèse Wooers past ail mean in insolence." 1035 

1020 Humorous— moist (Lat.) See lliad xxi. 186. 
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This said, she shriek'd, and Pallas heard her pray'r. 
"The Wooers broke with tumult ail the air 
Àbout the shady house ; and one of the m, 
Whose pride his youth had made the more extrême, 
Said : " jNow the many-wqoer-honour'd queen 1040 

Will surely satiate her delayful spleen,' 
And one of us in instant nuptials take. 
Poor dame, she dreams not, what design we make 
Upon the life and slaughter of her son." 

So said lie ; but so said was not so done ; 1045 

Whose arrogant spirit in a vaunt so vain 
Antinous chid, and said: "For shame, contain 
Thèse braving speeches. Who can tell who hears ? 
Are we not now in reach of others' ears ? 
If our intentions please us, let us call 1060 

«Our spirits up to them, and let speeches fall. 
By watchful danger men must silent go. 
What we résolve on, let's not say, but do." 
This said, he choos'd out twenty men, that bore 
Best reckoning with him, and to ship and shore 1065 
Ail hasted, reach'd the ship, launch'd, rais'd the mast, 
Put sails in, and with leather loops made fast 
The oars ; sails hoisted, arnis their men did bring, 
Ail giving speed and form to ev'rything. 
Then to the high deeps their rigg'd vessel driven, 10C0 
They supp'd, expecting the approaching even. 

Mean space, Pénélope her chamber kept 
And bed, and neither eat, nor drank, nor slept, 
Her strong thoughts wrought so on her blameless son, 
Still in contention, if he should be done 1065 

To death, or 'scape the impious Wooers' design, 
loei Expecting — (Latin) awaiting. 
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Look how a lion, whom men-troops combine 

To hunt, and close him in a crafty ring, 

Much varied thought conçoives, and fear doth sting 

For urgent danger ; so far'd she, till sleep, 107(r 

Ail juncture of lier joints and nerves did steep 

In Lis dissolving humour. When, at rest, 

Pallas her favours varied, and addrest 

An idol, that Iphthima did présent 

In structure of her ev'ry linéament, 1076, 

Great-souPd Icarius' daughter, whom for spouse 

Eumelu8 took, that kept in Pheris' house. 

This to divine Ulysses* housc she sent, 

To try her best mean how she might content 

Mournful Pénélope, and make relent ia80 ' 

The strict addiction in her to déplore. 

This idol, like a worm, that less or more 

Contracts or strains her, did itself convey, 

Beyond the wards or windings of the key, 

Into the chamber, and, above her head 1086, 

Her seat assuming, thus she coniforted 

Distress'd Pénélope : " Doth sleep thus seize 

Thy pow'rs, affected with so much dis-ease ? 

The Gods, that nothing troubles, will not see 

Thy tears nor griefs, in any least degree, 1090, 

Sustain'd with cause, for they will guard thy son 

Safe to his wish'd and native mansiôn, 

Since he is no offender of their states, 

1074 Idol — image, figure, etôwXov. See Iliad xxi. 94. 

1075 AéfULs, membrorum structura. — Chapman. 

1077 Kept--dwéit. A common use in Shakespeare and his- 
contemporaines : and still a provincialism. 

1082 ILapà kXtjlôos Ifiàvra. I/iàs, affectus curculioniê ttignifi- 
coi quod lonyior et gracUior evaserit. — Chapman. 

1088 Disease — unrest. See suprà, 605. 
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And they to such are firmer than their fates." 

The wise Pénélope receiv'd her thus, 1095 " 

Bound with a slumber most delicious, 
And in the port of dreanis : " O sister, why 
Repair you hither, since so far off lie 
Your house and household ? You were ne ver hère 
Before this hour, and would you now give cheer 1100> 
To my so many woes and miseries, 
Affecting fitly ail the faculties 
My soûl and mind hold, having lost before 
A husband, that of ail the virtues bore 
The palm amongst the Greeks, and whose renown lie5< 
So ample was that Famé the sound hath blown 
Through Greece and Argos to her very heart ? 
And now again, a son, that did convert 
My whole pow'rs to his love, by ship is gone ; 
A tender plant, that yet was never grown U10r 

To labour's taste, nor the commerce of men ; 
For whom more than my husband I complain, 
And lest he should at any suffrance touch 
(Or in the sea, or by the men so much 
Estrang'd to him that must his consorts be) nl& 

Fear and chill tremblings shake each joint of me. 
Besides, his danger se ts-on foes profess'd 
To way-lay his return, that hâve address'd 
Plots for his death." The scarce-discernéd Dream, 
Said : " Be of comfort, nor fears so extrême 1120% 

Let thus dismay thee ; thou hast such a mate 
Attending thee, as some at any rate 
Would wish to purchase, for her pow'r is great ; 
Minerva pitiés thy delight's defeat, 
Whose grâce hath sent me to foretell thee thèse." U26 ' 
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"If thou," said she, "be of the Goddesses, 
And heardst her tell thee thèse, thou maysfc as well 
From lier tell ail things else. Deign then to tell, 
If yet the man to ail misfortunes born, 
My husband, lives, and sees the sun adorn 1130 

The darksome earth, or hides his wretched head 
In Pluto's house, and lives amongst the dead ? " 

" I will not," she replied, " my breath exhale 
In one continued and perpétuai taie, 
Lives he or diea he. "Fis a filthy use, U36 

To be in vain and idle speech profuse. ,, 
This said, she, through the key-hole of the door, 
Vanish'd again into the open blore. 
Icarius* daughter started from her sleep, 
And Joy's fresh humour her lov'd breast did steep, 1140 
When now so clear, in that first watch of night, 
She saw the seen Dream vanish from her sight. 

The Wooers' ship the sea's moist waves did ply, 
And thougbt the prince a haughty death should die. 
There lies a certain island in the sea, 1146 

Twixt rocky Samos and rough Ithaca, 
That cliffy is itself, and nothing great, 
Yet holds convenient havens that two ways let 
JShips in and out, call'd Asteris ; and there 
The Wooers hop'd to make their massacre. uô ° 

1188 Blore— is generally used for a blast, or gale of wind, 
<see Iliad n. 122,) but hère would seem simply the air. 
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THE FIFTH BOOK OF HOMER'S- 
ODYSSEYS. 

The Argument. 

A second Court on Jove attends ; 
Who .Hermès to Calypso sends, 
Commanding her to clear the ways 
Ulyss es sough t ; and she obeys. 
When .Neptune saw Ulysses tree, 
And so in safety plough the sea, 
Enrag'd, he rumes up the waves, 
And splits his ship. Leucothea saves 
His person yet, as being a~frame 
Whose Godhead goverird in the frame 
Of those seas' tempers. But the mean, 
By which she curbs dread Neptune's spleen,. 
, Is made a jewel, which she~"ta~kes 

From off her head, and that she makes 
Ulysses on his bosom wear, 
About his neck, she ties it there, 
And, when he is with waves beset, 
Bids wear it as an amulet, • 
Commanding him, that not before 
He touch'd upon Phteaçia' s shore, 
He should not part with it, but then 
Return it to the sea again, 
And cast it from him. He perforais ; 
Yet, after this, bides bitt.er storms, 
And in the rocks sees death engrav'd. 
But on Phaeacia's shore is sav'd. 

Another Argument. 

E. Ulysses builds 

A ship ; and gains 
The glassy fields ; 
Pays Neptune pains. 
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\ URORA rosefrom high-born Tithon's bed, 
That men and Gods might be illustrated, 
And then the Deities sat. Impérial Jove, 
Thatmakes thehorrid murmur beat above, 
'Took place past ail, whose height for ever springs, 6 
And from whom flows th* eternal pow'r of things. 

Then P allas, mi ndful of Ulysses, told 
The many cares that in Calypso's hold 
He still sustain'd, when he had felt before 
So much affliction, and such dangers more. 10 

" Fathe^'' said she, "and ye Ever-blest, 
Give never king hereafter interest 
In any aid of yours, by serving you, 
By being gentle, human, just, but grow 
Rude, and for ever scornful of your rights, 15 

Ail justice ord'ring by their appetites, 
Since he, that rul'd as it in right behov'd, 
That ail his subjects as his children lov'd, 
Finds you so thoughtless of him and his birth. 
Thus men begin to say, ye rule in earth, 20 

And grudge at what ye let him undergo, 
Who yet the least part of his suff 'rance know : 
ThralTd in an island, shipwrack'd in his tears, 
And, in the fancies that Calypso bears, 
Bound from his birthright, ail his shipping gone, <25 
And of his soldiers not retaining one. 
And now his most-lov'd son's life doth inflame 
• Their slaught'rous envies ; since his father's famé 
He puts in piirsuit, and is gone as far 
As sacred Pyios, and the singular w 

{ 
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Dame-breeding Sparta." This, with this reply, 

The Cloud-assembler answer'd : " What words fly 

Thine own remembrance, daughter? Hast not thou 

The counsel giv'n thyself, that told thee how 

TJlysses shall with his return address ** 

His Wooers wrong î And, for the safe access 

His son sli ail make to his innative port, 

Do thou direct it, in as curious sort 

As thy wit serves thee ; it obeys thy pow'rs ; 

And in their ship return the speedless Wooers." 40 

Then turn'd he to his issue Mercury, 
And said : " Thou hast made good our arabassy 
To th* other Statists, to the Nyinph then now, 
On whose fair héad a îuft of gold doth grow, 
Bear our true-spokeiixounsel, for retreat 46 

Of patient-Ulysses ; who shall get 
No aid from us, nor any mortal man, 
But in a patch'd-up skiff (built as he can, 
And sufTring woes enough) the twentieth day 
At fruitful Scheria let him breathe his way, 50 

With the Phœacians, that half Deities live, 
Who like a God will honour him, and give 
His wisdom clothes, and ship, and brass, and gold, 
More than for gain of Troy he ever told ; 
Where, at the whole division of the prey, w 

If he a sa ver were, or got away 
Without a wound, if he should grudge, 'twas well. 
But th* end shall crown ail ; therefore Fate will deal 
So well with him, to let him land, and see 
His native earth, friends, house, and family." ^ 

48 'Et2 axeSlris To\vdé<rfiov, in rate mvltiê vincvliê ligatus. 

Chapmak. 
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Thus charg'd he ; nor Argicides denied, 
But to his feet hwjbkwing'd shoes he tied, 
Ambrosian, goïdeii, that in his coramand 
Put either sea, or the unmeasur'd land, 
With pace as speedy as a puft of wind. °* 

Then up his rod went, with which he declinM 
The eyes of any waker, when he pleas'd, 
And any sleeper, when he wish'd, diseas'd. 

This took ; he stoop'd Pieria, and thence 
Glid through the air, and Neptunc's confluence 7> 

Kiss'd as he flew, and check'd the waves as light 
As any sea-mew in her fishing flight, 
Her thick wings sousing in the savory seas. 
Like her, he pass'd a world of wilderness ; 
But when the far-off isle lie touch'd, he went 7 * 

Up from the blue sea to the continent, 
And reach'd the ample cavern of the Queen, 
Whom he within found, without seldom seen. 1 

A sun-like lire upon the hearth did flame, 
The matter precious, and divine the frame, 8< ^ 

Of cedar cleft and incense was the pile, 

That breath'd an odour round about the isle. 1 

Herself was seated in an inner room, 
Whom sweetly sing he heard, and at her loom, 
About a curious web, whose yarn she threw 8 * I 

In with a golden shittle. A grove grew < 

In endless spring about her cavern round, 
With odorous cypress, pi nés, and poplars, crown'd, 
Where hawks, sea-owls, and long-tongued bittours bred, 
And other birds their shady pinions spread ; 9c • 

88 Diseased — aroused. See Bk. rv. 

89 Biltowrè — bittems. 
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AU fowla maritimal ; none roosted there, 

But those whose labours in the waters were. 

A vine did ail the hollow cave embrace, 

Still green, yet still ripe bunches gave it grâce. 

Four fountains, one against another, pour'd 05 

Their si! ver streanis ; and meadows ail enflower'd 

With sweet balm-gentle, and bluc-violets hid, 

That deck'd the soft breasts of each fragrant mead. 

Should any one, though he immortal were, 

Arrive and see the sacred objects there, 1(M> 

He would admire them, and be over-joy'd ; 

And so stood Hermès' ravish'd pow're eraploy'd. 

But having ail admir'd, he enter'd on 
The ample cave, nor could be seen unknown 
Of great Calypso (for ail "Dieties are 105 

Prompt in each other's k no wledge, though so far 
Sever'd in dwellings) but he could not see 
Ulysses there within ; without was he, 
Set sad ashore, wliere 'twas his use to view 
Th* unquiet sea, sigh'd, wept, and empty drew 11& 

His heart of comfort. Plac'd hère in her throne, 
That beams cast up to admiration, 
Divine Calypso question'd Hermès thus : 

" For what cause, dear, and much-esteem'd by us, 
Thou golden-rod-adornod Mercury, 115 

Arrivât thou hère ? Thou hast not us\l t' apply 
Thy passage this way. Say, whatever be 
Thy heart's désire, my mind commands it thee, 
If in my means it lie, or pow'r of fact. 
But first, what hospitable rites exact, 12( > 

Corne yet more near, and take." This said, she set 
A table forth, and furnish'd it with méat, 

VOL. I. ODYSSBY. I 
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Such as the Gods taste ; and serv'd in with it 
Vermilion nectar. When with banquet fit 
He had eonfirm'd his spirits, he thus exprest 125 

y His cause of coming : " Thou hast made request, 
A^ Goddess of Goddesses, to understand 

My cause of touch here ; which thou slialt command, 

And know with truth : Jove caus'd ni y course to thee 

Against my will, for who vvould willingly 130 

Lackey along so vast a lake of briuc, 

Near to no city that the Powr's divine 

Keceives with solemn rites and hecatombs î 

But Jove's will ever ail law overcomes, 

No other God can cross or make it void ; 1% 

And he affirms, that one the raost annoyM 

With woes and toils of ail those mon that fought 

For Priam's city, and to end hath hrought 

Nine years in the contention, is with thee. 

For in the tenth year, when roy victory 14 ° 

Was won to give the Greeks the spoil of Troy, 

Return they did piofess, but not enjoy, 

Since Pallas they incens'd, and she the waves 

By ail the winds* pow'r, that blew ope their graves. 

And there they rested. Only this poor,one 145 

This coast both winds and waves hâve cast upon ; 

Wliorn now forthwith he wills thee to disiniss, 

Affirming that th' unalter'd Destinies 

Not only bave decreed he shall not die 

131 Lackey — go on f oot, be a f ootman. The word is commun, 
And may be found even in Milton, and l>ryden. Teut. 
lacken, to run. 

140 Hoy — royal. I do not remember to hâve met with the 
word thus used. Roy for king was not uncommon. See 
Nares. 

148 Uiuilttr'd — unalterable. 
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Apart his friends, but of necessity 150 

Enjoy their sights before those fatal hours, 
His country earth reach, and erected tow'rs." 

This struck a love-check'd horror through her pow'rs, 
When, naming him, she this reply did give : 
" Insatiate are ye Gods, past ail that live, 155 

In ail things you affect ; which still converts 
Your powrs to envies. It afflicts your hearts, 
That any Goddess should, as you obtain 
The use of earthly dames, enjoy the men, 
And most in open marriage. So ye far'd, ltî0 

When the delieious-finger'd Morning shar'd 
Orion's bed ; you easy-living States 
Could ne ver satisfy your emulous hâtes, 
Till in Ortygia the precise-liv'd Dame, 
Gold-thron'd Diana, on him rudely came, 105 

And with her swif t shafts slew him. And such pains, 
When rich-hair'd Ceres pleas'd to give the reins 
To her affections, and the grâce did yield 
Of love and bed, amidst a three-cropp'd field, 
To her Iasion, he paid angry Jove, 17 ° 

Who lost no long time notice of their love, 
But with a glowing lightning was his death. 
And now your envies labour underneath 
A mortaFs choice of mine ; whose life I took 
To liVral safety, when his ship Jove strook, 175 

With red-hot flashes, piece-meal in the seas, 
And ail his friends and soldiers succourless 
Perish'd but he. Him, cast upon this coast 
With blasts and billows, I, in life giv'n lost, 
Perserv'd alone, lov'd, nourish'd, and did vow lso 

To make him deathless, and yet never grow 



% 
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Crooked, or worn with âge, his whole life long. 

But since no reason may be made so strong 

To strive withjove's will, or to make it vain, 

No not if ail the other Gods should sbrain 1S * 

Their pow'rs against it, let his will be law, 

So he afford him fit means to withdraw, 

As he commanda him, to the raging main. 

But means from me he ne ver s h ail obtain, 

For my means yield nor men, nor ship, nor oars 19(h 

To set him off from my so envied shores. 

But if my counsel and good will can aid 

His safe pass home, my best shall be aasay'd." 

" Vouchsafe it so," said heav'n's ambassador, 
" And deign it quickly. By ail means abhor 19 * • 

T' incenso Jove's wrath against thee, that with grâce 
He may hereafter ail thy wish embrace." 

Thus took the Argus-killing God his wingp. 
And since the rev'rend Nymph thèse awful things 
Receiv'd from Jove, she to Ulysses went ; 20 ° 

Whom she ashore found, drown'd in discontent, 
His eyes kept never dry ho did so mourn, 
And waste his dear âge for his wish'd return ; 
Which still without the cave he us'd to do, 
Because he could not please the Goddess fo. 2û5 ' 

At night yet, forcM, together took their rest, 
The willing Goddess and th' unwilling Guest ; 
But he ail day in rocks, and on the shore, 
The vex'd sea view'd, and did his fate déplore. 
Him, now, the Goddess coming near bespake : 21(K 

" Unhappy man, no more discomfort takc 
For my constraint of thee, nor waste thine âge, 
I now will passing freely disengage 
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Thy irksome stay hère. Corne then^fell tliee wood, 

And build-a ship, to save thee from the flood. 215 

I'U furnish thee with fresh wave, bread, and wine 

Ruddy and sweet, that will the piner pine, 

Put garments on thee, give thee winds foreright, 

That ev'ry way thy home-bent appetite 

May safe attain to it ; if so it piease 220 

Àt ail parts ail the heav'n-hous'd Deities, 

That more in pow'r are, more in skill, than I, 

And more can judge what fits humanity." 

He stood amaz'd at this strange change in her, 
And said : " O Goddess ! Thy intents prefer 225 

Some other project than my parting he.nce, 
Commanding thiugs of too high conséquence 
For my performance, % that myself should build 
A ship of pow'r, my home-aasays to shield 
Against the great sea of such dread to pass ; 230 

Which not the best-built ship that ever was 
Will pass exulting, when such winds, as Jove 
Can thunder up, their trinis and tacklings prove. 
But could I build one, I would ne'er aboard, 
Thy will oppos'd, nor, won, without thy word, 286 

Giv'n in the great oath of the Gods to me, 
Not to beguile me in the least degree." 

The Goddess smil'd, held hard his hand, and said : 
" O y' are a shrewd one, and so habited 
In taking heed thou know'st not what it is 210 

To be unwary, nor use words amiss. 
How hast thou chann'd me, were I ne'er so sly ! 
Let earth know then, and heav'n, so broad, so high, 
And th* under-sunk waves of tb/ infernal stream, 

217 The piner — Hunger. — Chapman. % 
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(Which is an oath, as terribly suprême, - 245 

As any God swears) that I had no thought 

But stood with what I spake, nor vvould hâve wrought, 

Nor counsell'd, any act against thy good ; 

But ever diligently weigh'd, and stood 

On those points in persuading thee, that I 25# 

Would use myself in such extremity. 

For my mind simple ia, and innocent, 

Not giv'n by cruel sleights to circumvent, 

Nor bear I in my breast a heart of steel, 

But with the sufF'rer willing suff rance feel." 255 

This said, the Grâce of Goddesses led home, 

He trac'd her steps ; and, to the cavern corne, 

In that rich throne, whence Mercury arose, 

He sat. The Nymph herself did then appose, 

For food and bev'rage, to him ail best méat 26 ° 

And drink, that mortals use to taste and eat. 

Then sat she opposite, and for her feast 

Was nectar and ambrosia addrest 

By handmaids to her. Botb, what was prepar'd, 

Did freely fall to. Having fitly far'd, 265 

The Nymph Calypso this discourse began : 

" Jove-bred Ulysses ! Many-witted man ! 
Still is thy homêTso wîslï'd 1 So soon, away ? 
Be still of cheer, for ail the worst I say. 
But, if thy soûl knew what a sum of woes, 27 ° 

For thee to cast up, thy stem Fates impose, 
Ere to thy country earth thy hopes attain, 
Undoubtedly thy choice would hère remain, 
Keep house with me, and be a liver ever. 
Which, methinks, should thy house and thee dissever, 
Though for thy wife there thou art set on lire, 27e 
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And ail thy days are spent in her désire ; 

And though it be no boast in me to say 

In forra and mind I match her ev'ry way. 

Nor can it fit a mortal dame's compare, 280 

T affect those terms with us that deathless are." 

The great-in-counsels made her this reply : 
" Renown'd, and to be rev'renc'd, Deity ! 
Let it not move thee, that so much I vow 
My coin forts to my wife ; though well I know ** 5 

Ail cause myself wh y wise P énélope 
In wit is far inferior to thee, 
In feature, stature, ail the parts of show, 
She bein g a mortal, an i mmortal thou, 
Old ever growing, and yet never old. 2W 

Yet her desire_shalLall-niy days see told, 
Adding the sight of my returning day, 
And natural home. If any God shall lay 
His hand upon me as I pass the seas, 
111 bear the worst of what his hand shall please, f°& 
As having giv'n me such a mind as shall 
The more still rise the more his hand lets falL 
In wars and waves my suff'rings were not small. 
I now hâve suff'red much, as much before, 
Hereafter let as much resuit, and more." 80<> 

This said, the sun set, and earth shadows gave ; 
When thèse two (in an in-room of the cave, 
Left to themselves) left love no rites undone. 
. The early Morn up, up he rose, put on 
His in and out weed. She herself enchaces 805, 

Amidst a white robe, full of ail the Grâces, 
Ample, and pleated thick like fishy scales ; 
A golden girdle then her waist impales 
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Her head a veil decks ; and abroad they come. 

And now began Ulysses to go home. 310 

A great axejfirat she gave, that two ways eut, 
In which a fair well-polish'd helni was put, 
That from an olive bough receiv'd his frame. 
A plainer, then. Then led she, till they came 
To loft£jEQod8 that did the isle confine. 315 

The fir-tree, poplar, and heav'n-scaling pine, 
Had there their offspring. Of which, those that were 
Of driest matter, and grevv longest there, 
He choos'd for lighter sail. This place thus shown, 
The Nymph turn'd home. He fell to felliug..dpjarn, 320 
And twenty trees he stoop'd in little space, 
Plain'd, used his plumb, did ail with artful grâce. 
In mean time did Calypso^yimbles bring. 
He bor'd, clos'd, nail'd, and order'd ev'ry thing, 
And look how much a ship-wright will allow 325 

A ship of burden (one that best doth know 
What fits his art) so large a keel he cast, . 
Wrought up her decks, and hatches, side-boards, mast, 
With willow watlings arm'd her to resist 
The billows* outrage, added ail she miss'd, 330 

Sail yards, and stem for guide. The Ny mph then brought 
Linen for sails, which with dispatch he wrought, 
Gables, and halsters, tacklings. Ail the frame 
In four days' space to full perfection came. 

314 Plainer— i. e. a plane, that which makes plain, smooth. 
So in 322. 

328 Wimbles — gimlets, borine tools. 

330 Miss'd— wanted, required. 

338 Gables and halnters — cables and hawsers. 

834 This four days' work (you wilî say) is too much for one 
man : and Pliny affirms, that Hiero (a king of Sicily) in five- 
and-forty days Duilt two hundred and twenty ships, rigged 
them, and put to sea with them. — Chapman. 
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The fifth day, they disnriss'd Lira from the shore, 835 

Weeds neat, and odorous, gave him, victuals store, 

Wine, and st rong wa ters, andlTprôsp'rous wind, 

To which, Ulysses, fit-tô-be-divin'd, 

His sails exposa, and hoiséd. Off he gafc ; 

And cheerful was he. At the stern he sat, 340 

And steer'd right artfully. Nor sleep could seize 

His eye-lids. He beheld the Pléiades ; 

The Bear, surnam'd the Wain, that round doth move 

About Orion, and keeps still above 

The billowy océan ; the slow-setting star 345 

Bootes caird, by some the Waggoner. 

Calypso worn'd him he his course should steer 
Still to his lef t hand. Seventce n days did clear 
The cloudy night's conimand in his moist way, 
And by the eighteenth light he might display 350 

The shady hills of the Phœacian shore, 
For which, as to his next abode, he bore. 
The country did a pretty figure yield, 
And look'd from off the dark seas Kke a shield. 

Imperious Neptune, making his retreat 355 

From th* iEthiopian earth, and taking seat 
TJpon the mountains of the Solymi, 
From thence, far off discov'ring, did descry 
Ulysses his_fields ploughing. Ail on lire 
The sight straight set his heart, and made désire 36 ° 
Of wreak run over, it did boil so high. 
When, his head nodding, " O impiety," 
He cried out, " now the Gods' inconstancy 
Is most apparent, alt'ring their designs 

350 Display — see, view. See Iliad xi. 74. 
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Since I the iEthiops saw, and hère confines 3G6> 

To this Ulysses' fate his misery. 

The great mark, on which ail his hopes rely, 

Lies in Phseacia. But I hope he shall 

Feel woe at height, ère that dead calm befall." 

This said ; he, begging, gather'd clouds from land, 87a 

Frighted the seas up, snateh'd into his hand 

M is hory id trident, and alof t did toss, 

Of ail tne winds, ail storms he could engross, 

Ail earth took into sea with clouds, grim Xight 

Fell tumbling headlong from the cope of light, 87& 

The East and South winds justled in the air, 

The violent Zéphyr, and North making-fair, 

Koll'd up the waves before them. And then bent 

Ulysses' knees, then ail his spirit was spent. 

In which despair, he thus spake : " Woe is me ! m 

What was I born to, man of misery ! 

Fear tells me now, that, ail the Goddess said, 

Truth's self will author, that Fate would be paid 

Griefs whole sum due from me, at sea, before 

I reach'd the dear touch of my country's shore. 38& 

With what clouds Jove heav'n's heighten'd forehead 

binds ! 
How tyrannize the wraths of ail the winds ! 
How ail the tops he bottoms with the deeps, 
And in the bottoms ail the tops he steeps ! 
Thus dreadful is the présence of our death. 39fr 

Thrice four times blest were they that sunk beneath 
Their fates at Troy, and did to nought contend 
But to renown Atrides with their end ! 

165 Confines— Puts an end to. 

370 2waydpu) — Mendicando colligo. — Chapman. 
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I would to God, my hour of death and fa te 

That day had held the pow'r to terminate, 39& 

When show'rs of darts my life bore undepress'd 

About divine iEacides deceas'd ! 

Then had I been allotted to hâve died, 

By ail the Greeks with fun'rals glorified, 

(Whence death, encouraging good life, had grown) 400 " 

Where now I die, by no man mourn'd nor known."_ 

This spoke, a huge wave took him by the head, 
And hurl'd him o'er board ; ship and ail it laid 
Inverted quite amidst the waves, but he 
Far off from her sprawl'd, strow'd about the sea, 40 * 
His stern still holding broken off, his mast 
Burst in the midst, so horrible a blast 
Of mix'd winds struck it. Sails and sail-yards fell 
Amongst the billows ; and himself did dwell 
A long time under water, nor could get 410> 

In haste his head out, wave with wave so met 
In his dépression ; and his garments too, 
Giv'n by Calypso, gave him niuch to do, 
Hind'ring his swimming ; yet he left not so 
His drenchéd vessel, for the overthrow * l5r 

Of her nor him, but gat at length again, 
Wrastling with Neptune, hold of her ; and then 
Sat in her bulk, insulting over death, 
Which, with the sait stream prest to stop his breath, 
He 'scap'd, and gave the sea again to give 420r 

To other men. His ship so strivM to live, 
Floating at randon, cuff'd from wave to wave. 
As you hâve seen the North wind when he drave 

419 Prest — ready. 

482 Randon — the old and etymological spelling. 
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In autumn heaps of thorn-fed grasshoppcrs 

Hither and thither, one hcap this way bears, 425 

Another that, and makes them oftcn mcet 

In his confus'd gales ; so Ulysses' fleet 

The winds hurl'd up and down ; now Boreas 

Toss'd it to Notus, Notus gave it pass 

To Eurus, Eurus Zéphyr made pursue m 

The horrid tennis. This sport caird the view 

Of Cadmus , daughter, with the narrow heel, 

Ino Leucothea, that first did feel 

A mortal dame's desires, and had a tongue, 

But now had th' honour to be nam'd araong 435 

The marine Godheads. She with pity saw 

Ulysses justled thus from flaw to flaw, 

And, like a cormoran t in form and flight, 

Ro?e from a whirl-pool, on the ship did light, 

And thus bespake him : " Why is Neptune thus 44 ° 

In thy pursuit extremely furious, 

Oppressing thee with such a world of ill, 

Ev'n to thy death ? He must not serve his will, 

Though 'tis his study. Let me then advise 

As my thoughts serve ; thou shall not be unwise 445 

To leave thy weeds and ship to the commands 

-Of thèse rude winds, and work out with thy hands 

Pass to Phœacia, where thy austère Fate 

Is to pursue thee with no more such hâte. 

Take hère this tablet, with this riband strung, 45 ° 

And see it still about thy bosom hung ; 

By whose eternal virtue never fear 

To 8uffer thus again, nor perîsh hère. 

But when thou touchest with thy hand the shore, 

Then take it from thy neck, nor wear it more, 455 
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But cast it far off from the continent, 
And then Lhy person far ashore présent." 

Thus gave she him the tablet ; and again, 
Turn'd to a cormoranfc, div'd/past sight, the main. 

Patient Ulysses sigh'd at this, and stuck 4Ô0, 

In the coneeit of such fair-spoken luck, 
And said : " Alas ! I must suspect ev'n this, 
Lest any other of the Deities 
Add sleight to Neptune's force, to counsel me 
To leave my vessel, and so far off see ^ 

The shore I aim at. Not with thoughts too clear 
Will I obey her, but to me appear 
Thèse counsels best : As long as I perceive 
My ship not quite dissolv'd, I will not leave 
The help she may alibrd me, but abMe, . 47 °" 

And suffer ail woes till the worst bo tried. 
When she is split, I'il swim. No miracle can, 
Past near and clear means, move a knowing man." 

While this discourse employ'd him, Neptune rais'd 
A huge, a high, and horrid sea, that seiz'd 47{> 

Him and his ship, and toss'd them through the lake. 
As when the violent winds together take 
Heaps of dry chaff, and hurl them ev'ry way ; 
So his long wood-stack Neptune strook astray. 

Then did Ulysses mount on rib, perforée, 48<> 

Like to a rider of a running horae, 
To stay himself a time, while he might shift 
His drenchéd weeds, that were Calypso's gift. 
When putting straiglit Leucothea's amulet 
About hiâjieck^ he ail his forces set 486 

To swim, and cast him prostrate to the seas. 
When pow'rf ul Neptune saw the ruthless prease 
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Of périls siège him thus, he movM his head, 
And this betwixt him and his heart he said : 

" So, now feel ills enow, and struggle so, 400 

Till to your Jove-lovM islanders you row. 
Butmy mind says, you will not so avoid 
This last task too, but be with suff'rance cloy'd." 

This said, his rich-man'd horse he mov'd, and reach'd 
His house at zEgas. But Miner va fetch'd 495 

The winds from sea, and ail their ways but one 
Barr'd to their passage ; the bleak North alone 
She set to blow, the rest she charg'd to keep 
Their rages in, and bind themselves in sleep. 
But Boreas still flew high to break the seas, 50 ° 

Till Jove-bred Ithacus the more with ease 
The navigation-skiird Phceacian states 
Might makc his refuge, Death and angry Fates 
At length escaping. Two nights, yet, and days 
He spent in wrastling with the sable seas ; 505 

In which space, often did his heart propose 
Death to his eyes. But when Aurora rose, 
And threw the third light from her orient hair, 
The winds grew calm, and clear was ail the air, 
Not ohe breath stirring. Then he might descry, 610r 
Bais'd by the high seas, clear, the land was nigh. 
And then, look how to good sons that esteem 
Their father's life dear, (after pains extrême, 
Felt in some sickness, that hath held him long 
Down to his bed, and with affections strong 51 * 

Wasted his body, made his life his load, 
As being inflicted by some angry God) 
When on their pray^rs they see descend at length 
Health from the heav'ns, clad ail in spirit and strength r 
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The sight is precious ; so, since hère should end 52 * 

Ulysses' toils, which therein should extend 

Health to his country, held to him his sire-, 

And on which long for him disease did tire, 

And then, besides, for his own sake to see 

The shores, the woods so near, such joy had he, ' 525 

As those good sons for their recover'd sire. 

Then labour'd feet and ail parts to aspire 

To that wish'd continent ; which when as near 

He came, as Clamour might inform an ear, 

He heard a soundbeat from the sea-bred rocks, 53 ° 

Against which gave a huge sea horrid shocks, 

That belch'd upon the finn land weeds and foam, 

With which were ail things hid there, where no room 

Of fit capacity was for any port, 

Nor from the sea for any man's resort, 6 ? 5 

The shores, the rocks, the cliffs, so prominent were. . 

M O," said Ulysses then, " now Jupiter 

Hath giv'n me sight of an unhop'd for shore, 

Though I hâve wrought thèse seas so long, sa sore. 

Of re^t yet no place shows the slend'rest prints, 540 

The rugged shore so bristled is with flints, 

Against which ev'ry way the waves so flock, 

And ail the shore shows as one eminent rock, 

So near which *tis so deep, that not a sand 

Is there for any tiréd foot to stand, M5 

Nor fly his death-fast-following miseries, 

Lest, if he land, upon him foreright Aies 

A churlish wave, to crush him 'gainst a cliff, 

Worso than vain rend'ring ail his landing strife. 

And should I swim to seek a hav'n elsewhere, ^ 

-Or land less way-beat, I may justly fear 
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I shall be taken with a gale again, 

Ànd cast a Luge way off into the main ; 

And there the great Earth-shaker (having seen 

My so near landing, and again his spleen W6 

Forcing me to him) will somo whale send out, 

(Of which a horrid number hère about 

His Amphitrite breed-») to swallow me. 

I well hâve prov'd, with what malignity 

He treads my steps." While this disoourse he held, ôm 

A curs'd surge 'gainst a cutting rock impellM 

His naked body, which it gash'd and tore, 

And had his bones broke, if but one sea more 

Had cast him on it. But She prompted him, 

That never fail'd, and bade him no more swim 5C5 

Still off and on, but boldly force the shore, 

And hug the rock that him so rudely tore; 

Which he with both hands sigh'd and clasp'd, till past 

The billow's rage was ; when 'scap'd, back so fast 

The rock repuls'd it, that it reft his hold, 570 

Sucking him from it, and far back he roll'd 

And as the polypus, that (forc'd from home 

Amidst the soft sea, and near rough land corne 

For shelter 'gainât the storms that beat on her 

At open sea, as she abroad doth err) 575 

A deal of gravel, and sharp little stones, 

Needfully gathers in her hollow bones ; 

80 he forc'd hither by the sharper ill, 

Shunning the «moother, wbere he best hop'd, still 

The worst succoeded ; for the cruel friend, 6S0 

To which he cling'd for succour, off did rend 

From his broad hands the soaken tlesh so sore 

That off he fell, and could sustain 110 more. 

564 Pallas. I 
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Quite utider water fell he ; and, past fate, 
Hapless Ulysses there had lost the state 585 

He held in life, if, sfcill the grey-eyed Maid 
His wisdom prompting, he had not assay'd 
Another course, and ceas'd t' attempt that shore, 
Swimming, and casting round his eye t' explore 
Some other shelter. Then the mouth he found 69a 
Of fair Callicoe's flood, whose shores were crown'd 
With most apt succours ; rocks so smooth they seem'd 
Polish'd of purpose ; land that quite redeem'd 
With hreathless coverts th' others' hlasted shores. 
The flood he knew, and thus in heart implores : 696 
" King of tins river, hear ! Whatever naine 
Makes thee invok'd, to thee I humbly frame 
My flight from Neptune's furies. Rev'rend is 
To ail the ever-living Deities 

What erring man soever seeks their aid. 600 

To thy both flood and knees a man dismay'd 
With varied suff'rance sues. Yield then somé rest 
To him that is thy suppliant profest." 
This, though but spoke in thought, the Godhead heard, 
Her current straight stay'd, and her thick waves clear'd 
Before him, smooth'd her waters, and, just where 605 
He pray'd half-drown'd, entirely sav'd him there. 

Then forth he came, his both_inees falt'ring, both 
His strong hands hanging down, and ail with froth 
His cheeks and nosthrils flowing, voice and breath 610 
Spent to ail use, and down he sunk to death. 
The sea had goak'djiis heart through ; ail his veins 

891 Catlicoe'8 flood. — The original is simply worafioîo icarà. 
aràpui KaWipàoio, at the( mouth of a fair- flowing river. I pré- 
sume Chapman meanb the epithet for the name of the river, 
calling it GcUlirrhoe, not CaUicoe, as it is printed in the folio. 

YOL. I. ODY8SBT. K 
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, His toils had rack'd t' a labouring woman's pains. 
Dead weary was he. But when breath did find 
A pass reciprocal, and in his mînd 615 

His spirit was recollected, up he rose, 
And frôni his neck did th* amulet unloose, 
That Ino gave him ; which he hur lM f rom him 
To sea. It sounding fell, and back did swim 
With th' ebbing waters, till it straight arriv'd G2<> 

Where Ino's fair hand it again receiv'd. 
^^Then kiss'd he th' humble earth ; and on he goes, 
Till bulrushes show'd place for his repose, 
Where laid, he sigh'd, and thus said to his soûl : 
" me, what strange perplexities cpntrol 026 

The wholo skill of fliy pow'rs in this event ! 
What feel I? If till care-nurse night be spent 
I watch amîdst the flood, the sea's chill breath, 
And végétant dews, I fear will be my death, 
So low brought with my labours. Towards day 08( > 
A passing sharp air ever breathes at sea. 
If I the pitch of this next mountain scale, 
And shady wood, and in some thicket fall 
Into the hands of Sleep, though there the cold 
May well be check'd, and healthful slumbers hold C35 
Her sweet hand on my pow'rs, ail care allay'd, 
Yet there will beasts devour me. Best appaid 
Doth that course make me yet ; for there, some strife, 
Strength, and my spirit, may make me make for life ; 
Which, though impair'd, may yet be fresh applied, ' J4 ° 
Where péril possible of escape is tried. 
But he that fights with heav'n, or with the sea, 

813 Qôee of ùÔLvw à partu doleo. — Chapman. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that Chapman's fan ci fui dérivation is 
wrong, tpôec being the imperfect of oL5éa>, tumeo. 
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To indiscrétion adds impiety." 

Thus to the woods h,e hasted; which he found 
Not far from sea, but on far-seeing ground, M5 

Where two twin underwoods he enter'd on, 
With olive-trees and oil-trees overgrown ; 
Through which the moist force of the loud-voic'd wind 
Did never beat, nor ever Phœhua shinld, 
Nor show'r beat through, they grew so one in one, 660 
And had, by turns, their ppw'r t' exclu de jhe.sizn. 
Hère en ter'd o ur Ulysses ; and a bed 
Of leaves huge, and of huge abundance, spread 
With ail his speed. Large he made it, for there 
For two or three men ample cov'rings were, 655 

Such as might shield them from the winter's worst> 
Though steel it breath'd, and blew as it would burst. 

Patient Ulysses joy'd, that ever day 

Show'd such a shelter. In the midst he lay, 

Store of leaves heaping high on ev'ry side. C6 ° 

And as in some out-field a man dobh hide 

A kindled brand, to keep the seed of fire, 

No neighbour dwelling near, and his désire 

Serv'd with self store, he else would ask of none, 

But of his fore-spent sparks rakes th' aehes on ; W6 

So this out-place Ulysses thus receives, 

And thus nak'd virtue's seed lies hid in leaves. i 

Yet Pallas made him sleep as soon as men 

Whom delicacies ail their flatt'ries deign, 

And ail that ail his labours coûld comprise 670 

Quickly concluded in his closéd eyes. 

657 A metaphorical hyperbole, expressing the winter's 
gxtremity of sharpness.— Chapman. 
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THE SIXTH BOOK OF HOMER'S 
ODYSSEYS. 




The Argument. 

Minerva in a vision stands 

Before Najjsjcaa ; and commands 

She to the flood lier weeds should bear, 

For now her nuptial day was near. 

Nausicaa her charge obeys, 

And then with other virgins plays. 

Their sports make wak'd Ulysses rise, 

Walk to them, and beseech supplies 

Of food and clothes. His naked sight _ 

Puts th' other maids, afraid, to flight ; ' 

Nausicaa only boldly stays, . 

And gladly his désire obeys. 

He, furnish'd with her favours shown, 

Attends her and the rest to town. 

Another Argument. 

Zrjra, Hère olive leaves 

T' hide shame began. 
The maid reçoives 
The naked man. 



HE much-sustaining, patient, heav'nly 



Whom Toil and Sleep had worn so weak 
and wan, 

2 "?irv<p Kal Kafidry àpwévos. Somno et labort afflictus 
Sleep (/caTax/w?<m/cws) for the want of sleep. 
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Thus won his rest. In mean space Pallas went 
To the Phseacian city, and descent 
That first did broad Hyperia's lands divide, 5 

Near the vast Cyclops, men of monstrous pride, 
That prey'd on those Hyperians, since they were 
Of greater pow'r ; and therefore longer there 
Divine Nausithous dwelt not, but arose, 
And did for Scheria ail his pow'rs dispose, 10 

Far from ingenious art-inventing men ; 
But there did he erect a city then, 
First drew a wall round, then he houses builds, 
And then a temple to the Gods, the fields 
Lastly dividing. But he, stoop'd by Fate, 15 

Div'd to th' infernals ; and Alcinous sate 
In his command, a man the Gods did teach 
Commanding counsels. His house held the reach 
Of grey Minerva's project, to provide 
That great-soul'd Ithacus might be supplied 20 

With ail things fitting his return. She went 
Up to the chamber, where the fair descent 
Of great Alcinous slept ; a inaid, whose parts 
In wit and beauty wore divine déserts. 
Well-deck'd her chamber was ; of which the door 26 
Did seem to lighten, such a gloss it bore 
Betwixt the posts, and now flew ope to iind 
The Goddess entry. Like a puft of wind 
She reach'd the virgin bed ; near which there lay 
Two maids, to whom the Grâces did convey *° 

Figure and manners. But above the head 
Of bright Kausicaa did Pallas tread 
The subtle air, and put the person on 
22 Nausicaa. 
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Of Dymas' daughter, from comparison 

Exempt in business naval. Like his seed w 

Minerva look'd now ; whom one year did breed 

With bright Nausicaa, and who had gain'd 

Grâce in her love, yet on lier thus complain'd : 

" Nausicaa ! Why bred thy mother one 
So négligent in rites so stood upon ** 

By other virgins ? Thy fair garments lie 
Neglected by thee, yet thy nuptials nigh ; 
When rich in ail attire both thou shouldst be, 
And garments give to others honouring thee, 
That lead thee to the temple. Thy good name 4 * 

Grows amongst men for thèse things ; they inflame 
Father and rev'rend mother with delight. 
Corne, when the Day takes any wink from Night, 
Let's to the river, and repurify 

Thy wedding garments. My society w 

Shall freely serve thee for thy speedier aid, 
Because thou shalt no more stand on the maid. 
The best of ail Phseacia woo thy grâce, 
Where thou wert bred, and ow'st thyself a race. 
Up, and stir up to thee thy honour'd sire, 66 

To give thee mules and coach, thee and thy tire, 
Veils, girdles, mantles, early to the flood 
To bear in state. It suits thy high-born blood, 
And far more fîts thee, than to foot so far, 
For far from town thou know'st the bath-founts are." w 

This said, away blue-eyed Minerva went 
Up to Olympus, the firm continent 

34 From comparison exempt, <kc. — unrivalled in naval business. 
88 Intending Dymas' daughter.— Chapman. 
52 Stand on the maid — i. e. remain unmarried. 
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That bears in endless being une Deified kind, 

That's neither sous'd with show'rs, nor shook with wind, 

Nor chill'd with snow, but where Serenity Aies 06 

Exempt from clouds, and ever-beamy skies 

Circle the glitt'ring hill, and ail their days 

Give the delights of blesséd Deity praise. 

And hither Pallas flew, and left the maid, 

When she had ail that might excite her said. 70 

Straight rose the lovely Morn, that up did raise 

Fair-veil'd Nausicaa, whose dream her praise 

To admiration took ; who no time spent 

To give the rapture of her vision vent 

To her lovM parents, whom she found within. 75 

Her mother set at fire, who had to spin 

A rock, whose tincture with sea-purple shin'd ; 

Her maids about her. But she chanc'd to find 

Her father going abroad, to council call'd 

By his grave Senate. And to him exhal'd 8 * 

Her smother'd bosom was : " Lov'd sire," said she, 

" Will you not now command a coach for me, 

Stately and cdmplete, fit for me to bear 

To wash at flood the weeds I cannot wear 

Before repurified ? Yourself it fits 85 

To wear fair weeds, as ev'ry man that sits 

77 A rock — a distaff. Hère it would seem the wool on the 
distaff. 

81 This familiar and near wanton carnage of Nausicaa to 
her father, join'd with that virgin modesty expressed in her 
af ter, is much praised by the gravest of Homer's expositors ; 
with her father's loving allowance of it, knowing her shame- 
fastness and judgment would not let her exceed at any part. 
Which note is hère inserted, not as if this were more worthy 
the observation than other every- where strewed flowers of 
precept, but because this more generally pleasing subject 
may perhaps find more fitness for the stay of most readers. 

Chapman 
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In place of council. And five sons you hâve, 

Two wed, three bachelors, that must be brave 

In ev'ry day's shift, that they may go dance ; 

For thèse three last with thèse things must advance °° 

Their states in rnarriage, and who else but I, 

Their sister, should their dancing rights supply ? " 

This gen'ral cause she show'd, and would not name 
Her mind of nuptials to her sire, for shame. 
He understood her yet, and thus replied : 96 

" Daughter ! nor thèse, nor any grâce beside, 
I either will deny thee, or defer, 
Mules, nor a coach, of s ta te and circular, 
Fitting at ail parts. Go, my servants shall 
Serve thy desires, and thy command in ail." 10 ° 

The servants then commanded soon obey'd, 
Fetch'd coach, and mules join'd in it. Then the Maid 
Brought from the chamber her rich weeds, and laid 
Ail up in coach ; in which her mother plac'd 
A maund of victuals, varied well in taste, 105 

And other junkets. Wine she likewise fill'd 
Within a goat-skin bottle, and distill'd 
Sweet and moist oil into a golden cruse, 
Both for her daughter's and her handmaid's, use, 
To soften their bright bodies, when they rose 110 

Cleans'd from their cold baths. Up to coach then goes 
Th* observéd Maid, takes both the scourge and reins, 
And to her side her h and maid straight attains. 
Nor thèse alone, but other virgins, grac'd 

105 Maund — basket. (Anglo-Sax. ) Still in use in Devon 
shire. 

108 Junkets — sweetmeats. Properly juncate, a cheesecake, 
or cream-cheese, from the Ital. ytwieata, cheese so called be- 
cause pressed and brought to market on rushes (giunco, Latin 
juncwty a rush). 
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The nuptial chariot. The whole bevy plac'd, 116 

Nausicaa scourg'd to make the coach-inules run, 
That neigh'd, and pac'd their usual speed, and soon 
Both inaids and weeds brought to the river-side, 
Where baths for ail the year their use supplied, 
Whose waters were so pure they would not stain, 120 
But still ran fair forth, and did more remain 
Apt to purge stains, for that purg'd stain within, 
Which by the water's pure store was not seen. * 

Thèse, hère arriv'd, the mules uncoach'd, and drave 
Up to the gulfy river's shore, that gave 125 

Sweet grass to them. The maids from coach then 

took 
Their clothes, and steep'd them in the sable brook ; 
Then put them into springs, and trod them clean 
With cleanly feet ; adventuring wagers then, 
Who should hâve soonest and most cleanly done. 13 ° 
When having thoroughly cleans'd, they spread them on 
The flood's shore, ail in order. And then, where 
The waves the pebbles wash'd, and ground was clear, 
They bath'd themselves, and ail with glitt'ring oil 
Smooth'd their white skins ; refreshing then their toil 
With pleasant dinner, by the river-side ; . 186 

Yet still watch'd when the sun their clothes had dried. 
Till which time, haviug din'd, Nausicaa 
With other virgins did at stool-ball play, 
Their shoulder-reaching head-tires laying by. uo 

Nausicaa, with the wrists of ivory, 

115 Bevy— company. Oenerally applied to quails, as covey 
to partrid^es. It is a common word, and abundantly 
iUustrated m Todd's Johnson. 

13y Stool-batt— Dr. Johnson tells us is agame where balls are 
driven from stool to stool. See however Strutt and Brand. 
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The liking stroke struck, singing first a song, 

As custom order'd, and amidst the throng 

Made such a show, and so past ail was seen, 

As when the chaste-born, arrow-loving, Queen, lé6r 

Along the mountains gliding, either over 

Spartan Taygetus, whose tops far discover, 

Or Eurymanthus, in the wild boar's chace, 

Or swift-hov'd hart, and with her Jove's fair race, 

The field Nymphs, sporting ; amongst whom, to see 

How far Diana had priority, 151 

Though ail were fair, for fairness yet of ail, 

As both by head and forehead being more tall, 

Latona triumph'd, since the dullest sight 

Might eas'ly judge whom her pains brought to light ; 

Nausicaa so, whom never husband tam'd, l5& 

Above them ail in ail the beauties flam'd. 

But when they now made homewards, and array'd, 

Ord'ring their weeds disorder'd as they play'd, 

Mules and coach ready, then Minerva thought 16 * 

What means to wake Ulysses might be wrought, 

That he might see this lovely-sighted maid, 

Whom she intended should become his aid, 

Bring him to town, and his return advance. 

Her mean was this, though thought a stool-ball chance: 

The Queen now, for the upstroke, struck the bail 16 * 

Quite wide off th' other maids, and made it fall 

Amidst the whirlpools. At which out shriek'd ail, 

And with the shriek did wise Ulysses wake ; 

149 Swift-hoved — with swift feet, hoovea, or Jioofs. 

185 The piety and wisdom of the Poet was such, that (agree- 
ing with the Sacred Letter) not the least of things he makes- 
come to pass sine Numinis providentid. As Spondanus well 
notes of him. — Chapman. 
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TVho, sitting up, was doubtf ul who should make 170 
That sudden outcry, and in mind thus striv'd : 
" On wliat a people am I now arriv'd ? 
At civil hospitable men, that fear 
The Goda ? Or dwell injurious mortals hère ? 
Unjust, and churlish? Like the female cry 175 

Ofyouthitsounds. Whatarethey? Nymphs bred high 
On tops of hills, or in the founts of floods, 
In herby marshes, or in leafy woods ? 
Or are they high-spoke men I now am near ? 
m prove, and see." With tins, the wary peer 180 
Crept forth the thicket, and an olive bough 
Broke with his broad hand, which he did bestow 
In covert of his nakedness, and then 
Put hasty head out. Look how from his den 
A mountain lion looks, that, ail embrued 185 

With drops of trees, and weather-beaten-hued, 
Bold of his strength, goes on, and in his eye 
A burning furnace glows, ail bent to prey 
On sheep, or ozen, or the upland hart, 
His belly charging him, and he must part 190 

Stakes with the herdsman in his beasts' attempt, 
Ev'n where from râpe their strengths are most exempt ; 
So wet, so weather-beat, so stung with need, 
Ev'n to the home-fields of the country's breed 
Ulysses was to force forth his access, 195 

Though merely naked ; and his sight did press 
The eyes of soft-hair'd virgins. Horrid was 
His rough appearance to them ; the hard pass 
He had at sea stuck by him. Ail in flight 
The virgins scatter'd, frighted with this sight, -^ 20 ° 
198 Merely — entirely. A common sensé. 
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Aboufc the prominent windings of the flood. 

Ail but Nausicaa fled ; but she fast stood, 

Pallas "haÔSjfat a boldness in lier breast, 

And in her fair linibs tender fear comprest. 

And still she stood him, as resolvM to know 206 

What man he was, or out of whàt should grow 

His strange repaîr to them. And hère was he 

Put to his wisdom ; if her virgin knee 

He should be bold, but kneeling, to embrace ; 

Or keep aloof, and try with words of grâce, 21 ° 

In humblest suppliance, if he might obtain 

Some cover for his nakedness, and gain 

Her grâce to show and guide him to the town. 

The last he best thought, to be worth his own, 

In weighing both well; to keep still aloof, 2l6 

And give with soft words his desires their proof, 

Lest, pressing so near as to touch her knee, 

He might incense her maiden modesty. 

This fair and fiTd speech then shew'd this was he : 

" Let me beseech, queen, this truth of thee, 
Are you of mortal, or the deified, raceî 221 

If of the Gods, that th* ample heav'ns embrace, 
I can resemble you to none above 
So near as to the chaste-born birth of Jove, 
The beamy Cynthia. Her you full présent, 225 

In grâce of ev'ry God-like linéament, 
Her goodly magnitude, and ail th' address 
You promise of her very perfectness. 
If sprung of humans, that inhabit earth, 
Thrice blest are both the authors of your birth, 280 

219 FU'd — filed, smooth, polished. This was a fréquent 
.expression as applied to speech. 
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Thrice blest your brothers, that in your déserts 

Must, ev'n to rapture, bear delighted hearts, 

To see, so like the first trim of a tree, 

Your form adom a dance. But most blest he, 

Of ail that breathe, that hath the gift t' engage 28fr 

Your bright neck in the yoke of marriage, 

And deck his house with your comnianding merit. 

I hâve not seen a mari of so inuch spirit, 

Nor man, nor woman, I did ever see, 

At ail parts equal to the parts in thee. 24fy 

V enjoy your sight, doth admiration seize 

My eyes, and apprehensive faculties. 

Lately in Delos (with a charge of men 

Arriv'd, that render'd me most wretched then, 

Now making me thus naked) I beheld 2iSr 

The burthen of a pal m, whose issue swelFd 

About Apollo's fane, and that put on 

A grâce like thee ; for Earth had never none 

Of ail her sylvan issue so adorn'd. 

Into amaze my very soûl was turn'd, 26(> 

To give it observation ; as now thee 

To view, virgin, a stupidity 

Fast admiration strikes me, join'd with fear 

To do a suppliantes due, and press so near, 

As to embrace thy knees. Xor is it strange, 25& 

For one of fresh and lirmest spirit would change 

T* embrace so bright an object. But, for me, 

A cruel habit of calamity 

Prepar'd the strong impression thou hast made ; 

For this last day did fly nightfs twentieth shade 260 

258 Stupidity — stupor, astonishment. 
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Since I, at length, escap'd the sable seas ; 
When in the mean time tli* unrelenting prease 
Of waves and stern storms toss'd me up and down, 
From th* isle Ogygia. And now God hath thrown 
My wrack on this shore, that perhaps I may 26 

My mis'ries vary hère ; for yet their stay, 
I fear, Heav'n hath not order'd, though, before 
Thèse late afflictions, it hath lent me store. 
queen, deign pity then, since first to you 
My fate importunes my distress to vow. 27 ° 

Ko other dame, nor man, that this Earth own, 
And neighbour city, I hâve seen or known. 
The town then show me ; give my nakedness 
Some shroud to shelter it, if to thèse seas 
Linen or woollen you hâve brought to cleanse. 275 

God give you, in requital, ail th' amends 
Your heart can wish, a husband, family, 
And good agreement. Nought beneath the sky 
More sweet, more worthy is, than firm consent 
. Of man and wife in household government. *•* 

It joys their wishers-well, their enemies wounds, 
But to themselves the spécial good redounds." 
She answer'd : " Stranger ! I discern in thee 
Nor sloth, nor folly, reigns ; and yet I see 
Th* art poor and wretched. In which I conclude, 285 
That industry nor wisdom make endued 
Men with those gifts that make them best to th' eye ; 
Jove only orders man's felicity. 
To good and bad his pleasure fashions still 
The whole proportion of their good and 111. 29 <) 

And he, perhaps, hath form'd this plight in thee, 
X)f which thou must be patient^ as he free. 
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But af ter ail thy wand'rings, since thy way, 

Both to our earth, and near our city, lay, 

As being expos'd to our cares to relieve, ^s 

Weeds, and what else a human hand should give 

To one so suppliant and tam'd with woe, 

Thou shalt not want. Our cit y I will show. 

And tell our people's name : This neighbour town, 

And ail this kingdom, the Phœacians own. 30 ° 

And (since thou seem'dst so fain to know my birth, 

And mad'st a question, if of heav'n or earth,) 

This earth hath bred me ; and my father's name 

Alcinous is, that in the pow'r and frame 

Of this isle's rule is supereminent." 805 

Thus, passing him, she to the virgins went, 
And said : " Give stay both to your feet and fright. 
Why thus disperse ye for a man's mère sight î 
Esteem you him a Cyclop, that long since 
Made use bo prey upon our citizens ? S1 ° 

This man no moist man is, (nor wat'rish thing, 
That's ever flitting, ever ravishing 
AH it can compass ; and, like it, doth range 
In râpe of women, ne ver stay'd in change). 
This man is truly manly, wise, and stay'd, 815 

In soûl more rich the more to sensé decay'd, 
Who nor will do, nor sulfer to be done, 
Acts lewd and abject ; nor can such a one 

311 Aie pas pporàs. Gui vitalis vel sensucdis humiditas inest. 
Pporàs à peu, ut dicatur quasi paras, i. e. b èv f>oy ôv, quod 
nihil «il magitfluxum quant Aowio.-^Chapman. 

5,15 'Avty virUi animo prœditw, fortis, magnanimus. Nor 
.are those affirmed to be men, qui servUe quidpiam et abjectum 
faciunt, vel, facere sustinent : according to this of Herodotus 
in Polym. voWol pèr Avdpwrot cîev, àXlyot de dvôpes. Many 
men's forms sustain, but few are men.— -Chapman. 
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Greet the Phaeacians with a mind envious, , 

Dear to the Gods they are, and he is pious, m 

Besides, divided from the world we are, 

The ont-part of it, billows circular 

The sea revolving round about pur shore ; 

Nor is there any man that entera more 

Than our own countrymen, with what is brought 826 

From other countries. This man minding nought i 

But his relief, a poor unhappy wretch, 

Wrack'd hère, and hath no other land to fetch, | 

Him now we must provide for. From Jove corne 

AU strangers, and the needy of a home, 88a i 

Who any gif t, though ne'er so small it be, 

Esteem as great, and take it gratefully. 

And therefore, virgins, give the stranger food, 

And wine ; and see ye bathe him in the flood, ■ 

Near to some shore to shelter most inclin'd. ■ 885 

To cold-batk-batTiers hurtful is the mnd, 

Not only rugged making th' outward skin, 

But by his thin pow'rs pierceth parts within. < 

This said, their flight in a return they set, 
And did Ulysses with ail grâce entreat, •** 

Show'd him a shore, windproof, and full of shade, 
By him a shirt and utter mantle laid; , 

A golden jug of liquid oil did add, 
Bad wash, and ail things as Nausicaa bad. * 

Divine Ulysses would not use their aid ; *** 

But thus bespake them : " Ev'ry lovely maid, j 

^According to another translator : . 

" Ab Jove nam mpplex pauper procedit et hospes, < 

Rt8 brevis, at chara eut, magni quoque muneris, instar." i 

Which I cite to show his good when he keeps him to the 

original, and near in any degree expounds it. — -Chapman. ' 
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Let me entreat to stand a little by, 

That I, alone, the fresh flood may apply 

To cleanse niy bosom of the sea-wrought brine, 

And then use oil, which long time did not shine 850 

On my poor shouldcrs. Fil not wash in sight 

Of fair-hair'd maidens. I should blush outright, 

To bathe all-bare by such a virgin light." 

They mov'd, and mus'd a man had so much grâce, 
And told their mistress what a man he was. M * 

He cleans'd his broad soil'd shoulders, back, and head 
Yet never tam'd, but now had foam and weed 
Knit in the fair curls. Which dissolv'd, and he 
Slick'd ail with sweet oil, the sweet charity 
The untouch'd virgin show'd in his attire m 

He cloth'd hirn with. Then Pallas put a fire, 
More than before, into his sparkling eyes, 
His late soil set off with his soon fresh guise. 
His locks, cleans'd, curTd the more, and matchfyinpow'r 
To please an eye, the hyacinthian flow'r. w * 

And as a workman, that can well combine 
Silver and gold, and make both striv'e to shine, 
As being by Vulcan, and Minerva too, 
Taught how far either may be urg'd to go 
In strife of eminence, when work sets forth 37a 

A worthy soûl to bodies of such wortb, 

847 He taught their youths modesty by his aged iudgment. 
As receiving the custom of maids then used to that enter- 
tainment of men, notwithstanding the modesty of that âge, 
could not be corrupted inwardly for those outward kind 
observations of gùests and étrangers, and was therefore 
privileged. It is easy to avoid show ; and those, that most 
curiously avoid the outward construction, are ever most 
tainted with the inward corruption. — Chapman. 

389 Sliclâd — sleeked, made smooth. 

VOL. I. ODY88EY. L 
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No thought reproving th* act, in any place, 

Nor Art no debt to Nature's livelieat grâce ; 

So Pallaswrpjiglut in him a grâce as great 

From heacLto-shoulders, and asbore did seat 375 

His goodly présence. To which such a guise 

He show'd in going, that it ravish'd eyes. 

AH which continued, as he sat apart, 

Nausicaa's eye struck wonder through her heart, 

Who thus bespake her consorts : " Hear me, you 3S ^ 

Fair-wristed virgins ! This rare man, I know, 

Treads not our country-earth, against the will 

Of some God thronéd on th' Olympian hiil. 

He show'd to me, till now, not worth the note, 

But now he looks as he had godhead got. 385 

I would to heav'n my husbaud were no worse, 

And would be calFd no better, but the course 

Of other husbands pleas'd to dwell out hère. 

Observe and serve him with our utmost cheer." 

She said, they heard and did. He drunk and eat 
lâke to a harpy, having touch'd no méat 391 

A long before time. But Naueieaa now 
Thought of the more grâce she did lately vow, 
Had horse to chariot join'd, and up she rose, 
TJp cheer'd her guest, and said : " Guest, now dispose 
YourselffgjLtown, that I may let you see SWJ 

My father's court , where ail the peers will be 
Of our Phaeacian state. At ail parts, then, 
Observe to whom and what place y' are t* attain ; 
Though I need usher you with no advice, 40 ° 

Since I suppose you absolu tely wise. 
While we the fields pass, and men's labours there, 
Su long, in thèse maids' guides, directly bear 
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Upon my chariot (I must go before 

For cause that after cornes, to which this more m 

Be my induction) you shall then soon end 

Your way to town, whose tow'rs you see ascend 

To such a steepness. On whose either side 

A fair port stands, to which is nothing wide 

An ent'rer's passage ; on whose both hands ride 410 

Ships in fair harbours ; which once past, you win 

The goodly market-place (that circles in 

A fane to Neptune, built of curious stone, 

And passing ample) where munition, 

Gables, and masts, men make, and polish'd oars ; J15 

For the Phœacians are not conquerors 

By bows nor qui vers ; oars, masts, ships they are 

With which they plough the sea, and wage their war. 

And now the cause cornes why I lead the way, 

Not taking you to coach : The men, that sway 420 

In work of those tools that so fit our state, 

Are rude mechanicals, that rare and late 

Work in the market-place ; and those are they 

Whose bitter tongues I shun, who straight would say 

.(For thèse vile vulgars are extremely prôud, 425 

And foully-languag'd) ' What is he, allow'd 

To coach it with Nausicaa, so large set, 

And fairly fashion'd ? Where were thèse two met ? 

He shall be sure her husband. She hath been 

Gadding in some place, and, of foreign men 43C 

Fitting her fancy, kindly brought bim home 

407 The city's description so far forth as may in part, 
induce her promised reason, why she took not Ulysses to 
.coach with ner.— Chapman. 



416 Gables — cables. 

422 Rare— early. Still in use in the West of EnglancL 
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In her own ship. He must, of force, be corne 
From 8ome far région ; we hâve no such man. 
It may be, praying hard, when her heart ran 
On some wish'd husband, out of heav'n some God 485 
Dropp'd in her lap ; and there lies she at road 
Her complète life time. But, in sooth, if she, 
Eanging abroad, a husband, such as he 
Whom now we saw, laid hand on, she was wise, 
For none of ail our nobles are of prize 4M 

Enough for her ; he must beyond sea come, 
That wins her high mind^ and will hâve her home 
Of our peers many hâve importun'd her, 

Yet she will none.' Thus thèse folks will confer < 

Behind my back ; or, meeting, to my face 445 

The foul-niouth rout dare put home this disgrâce. 
And this would be reproaches to my famé, 

For, ev'n myself just anger would inflame, 1 

If any other virgin I should see, 
Her parents living, keep the company 460 

Of any man to any end of love, 
Till open nuptials should her act approve. 
And therefore hear me, guest, and take such way, 
That you yourself may compass, in your stay, 
Your quick déduction by my father's grâce, 455 

And means to reach the root of ail your race. 
We shall, not far out of our way to town, 
A never-fell'd grove find, that poplars crown, 
To Pallas sacred, where a fountain flows, 
And round about the grove a meadow grows, 460 

In which my father holds a manor-house, 
Deck'd ail with orchards, green, and odorous, 
436 Lies at road — i. e. is moored. 
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As far from town as one may hear a shout. 
There stay, and rest your foot-pains, till full out 
We reach the city ; where, when you may guess 4(î5 
We are arriv'd, and enter our access 
Within my father's court, then put you on 
For our Phseacian state, where, to be shown 
My father's house, désire. Eacli infant there 
Can bring you to it ; and yourself will clear 470 

Distinguish it from others, for no shows 
The city-buildings make compar'd witli those 
That king Alcinous' seat doth celebrate. 
In whose roofs, and the court (where men of state, 
And suitors sit and stay) when you shall hide, 475 

Straight pass it, ent'ring further, where abide 
My mother, with her withdrawn house w if 'ries, 
Who still sits in the fire-shine, and applies 
Her rock, all-purple, and of pompous show, 
Her chair plac'd 'gainst a pillar, all-a-row 480 

Her maids behind her set ; and to her hère 
My father's dining-throne looks, seated where 
He pours his choice of wine in, like a God. 
This view once past, for th' end of your abode, 
Address suit to my mother, that her mean 485 

May make the day of your redition seen, 
And you may frolic straight, though far away 
You are in distance from your wishéd stay. 
For, if she once be won to wish you well, 
Your hope may instantly your passport seal, 490 

And thenceforth sure abide to see your friends, 
Fair house, and ail to which your heart contends." 
This said, she us'd her shining scourge, and lashM 
«• Rock— distaff. *» Redition— <Lat. ) return. 
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Her mules, that soon the shove left where she wash'd, 
And, knowing well the way, their pace was fleet, 40& 
And thick they gather'd up their nimble feet. 
Which yet she temper'd so, and us'd lier scourge 
With so much skill, as not to over-urge 
The foot behind, and make them straggle so 
From close society. Firm together go 5(M> 

Ulysses and her maids. And now the sun 
Sunk to the waters, when they ail had won • 
The never-felFd, and sound-exciting, wood, 
Sacred to Pallas ; where the god-like good 
Ulysses rested, and to Pallas pray'd : 505 

" Hear me, of goat-kept Jove th' unconquer'd Maid ! 
Now throughly hear me, since, in ail the time 
Of ail my wrack, my pray'rs could never climb 
Thy far-off ears ; when noiseful Neptune toss'd 
Upon his watry bristles my emboss'd 510 

And rock-torn body. Hear yet now, and deign 
I may of the Phaeacian state obtain 
Pity, and grâce." Thus pray'd he, and she heard, 
By no means yet, expos'd to sight, appear'd, 
For fear tf offend her uncle, the suprême 515 

Of ail the Sea-G-ods, whose w r rath still extrême 
Stood to Ulysses, and would never cease, 
Till with his country shore he crown J d his peace. 

497 Not without some little note of our omnisufficient 
Homer's gênerai touch of the least âtness lying in his way, 
may this courtly discrétion he describes in Nausicaa be 
observed, if vou please. — Chapman. 

506 More of our Poet's curiousand sweetpiety. — Chapman. 

510 Embosè'd — covered with foam. Chapman hère uses a 
hunting term. When the deer foamed at the mouth from 
fatigue, it was said to be embossed. 
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THE SEVENTH BOOK OF HOMER'S 
ODYSSEYS. 



The Argument. 

Nausicaa arrives at town ; 

And then Ulysses. He makes known 

His suit to Arête ; who view 

Takes of his vesture, which she knew, 

And asks him from whose hands it came. 

He tells, with ail the hapless frame 

Of his affaira in ail the while 

Since he forsook Calypsojs isle. 

Anotheb Argument. 

*Hra. The honour'd minds, 

And welcome things, 
Ulysses finds 

In Scheria's kings. 




iHUS pray'd the wise and God-observing 



man. 



The Maid, by free force of her palfreys, 



wan 



Access to town, and the renownéd court 
Reach^oJJier father ; where, within the port, 
She sfcay'd her coach, and round about her came 
Her brothêféTmade as of imniortal frame, 



\ 
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Who yet disdain'd not, for her love, mean deeds, 

But took from coach her mules, brought in her weeds. 

And she ascends her chamber ; where purvey'd 

A quick fire was by her old chamber maid, 10 

Eurymedusa, th' Aperaean born, 

And brought by sea from Apera t' adorn 

The court of great Alcinous, because 

He gave to ail the blest Phseacians laws, 

And, like a heav'n-born pow'r in speech, acquir'd 15 

The people's ears, To one then so admir'd, 

Eurymedusa was esteem'd no worse 

Than worth the gif t ; yet now, grow old, was nurse 

To ivory-arm'd Nausicaa, gave heat 

Tojkll her fires, and dress'd her privy méat. 20 

'xhen rose Ulysses, and made way to town ; 

Which ère he reach'd, a mighty mist was thrown 

By Pallas roundaSSlîHrim, in her care, 

Lest, in the sway of envies popular, 

Some proud Ph»acian might foui language pass, 25 

Justle him up, and ask him what lie was. ./ 

Ent'ring the lovely town yet, through the cloud 
Pallas appear J d, and like a young wench show'd 
Bearing a pitcher, stood before him so 
As if objected purposely to know 30 

What there he needed ; whom he question^ thus : 

" Know y ou not, daughter, where Alcinous, 
That rules this town, dwells ? I, a poor distrest 
Mère stranger hère, know none I may request 
To make this court known to me." She replied : 85 

" Strange father, I will see you satisfied 

8 Hœc fuit illiu8 tœcvli himplicitas : nam vel fraternité 
quoqut amor tawtvsfuit, ut libenter hanc redeunti charissimœ 
wrori opérant prœetittrint. Spond. — Chapman. 
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In that request. My father dwells just by 

The house you seek for ; but go sileutly, 

Nor ask, nor speak to any other, I 

Shall be enough to show your way. The men 40 

That hère inhabit do not entertain 

With ready kindness strangers, of what worth 

Or state soever, nor haVe taken forth 

Lessons of civil usage or respect 

To men beyond them. They, upon their pow'rs 45 

Of swif t ships building, top the watry tow'rs, 

And Jove hath giv'n them ships, for sails so wrought, 

They eut a feather, and command a thought." 

This said, she usher'd him, and after he 
Trod in the swift steps of the Deity. 50 

The frce-sail'd seamen could not get a sight 
Of our Ulysses yet, though he forthright 
Both by their houses and their persons past, 
Pallas about him such a darkness cast 
By her divine powV, and her rev'rend care, 55 

She would not give the town-born cause to stare. 

He wonder'd, as he past, to see the ports ; 
The shipping in them ; and for ail resorts 
The goodly market-steads ; and aisles beside 
For the heroës ; walls so large and wide ; w 

Rampires so high, and of such strength withall, 
It would with wonder any eye appall. 

Àt last they reach'd the court, and Pallas said : 
" Now, honour'd stranger, I will see obey'd 

48 yées ÙK€Îac ùael irrepàv rjè vérifia, naves veloces veluti 
penna, atque cogitatio. — Chapman. 

50 Market-steads — The composition stead meant place, thus 
girdiestead, gorget- stead, nuvelstead, ïwme-stead. AU which 
frequently occur in Chapman. Aisles — walks, alleys. 
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Your will, to show our ruler's hous© ; 'tis hère ; C5 

Where you shall find kings celebrating cheer. 
Enter amongst them, nor admit a fear. 
More bold a man is, ke prevails the more, 
Though man nor place lie ever saw before. 

You fiTst shall find the queen in court, whose name- 
18 Arête, of parents born the same n 

That was the king her spouse ; their pedigree 
I can report. The great Earth-shaker, he 
Of Peribœa (that her sex out-shone, 
And youngest daughter was t' Eurymedon^ 75 

Who of th.' unmeasur'd-minded giants sway'd 
TV impérial sceptre, and the pride allay'd 
Of men so impious with cold death, and died 
Himself soon after) got the magnified 
In mind, N ausithous ; whom the kingdom's state 8a 
First held in suprême rule. Nausithous gat 
Rhexenor, and Alcinous, now king. 
Khexenor (whose seed did no maie fruit spring, 
And whom the silver-bow-grac'd Phœbus slew 
Young in the court) his shed blood did renew 85 

In only Arête, who now is spouse 
To him that rules the kingdom in this house, 
And is her uncle King Alcinous, 
Who honours her past equal. She niay boast 
More honouiN of him than the honoui^d most 9a 

Of any wife in earth can of her lord, 
How many more soever realms afford, 

72 For the more perspicuity of this pedigree, I hâve her© 

set down the diagram, as Spondanus hath it. Neptune 

begat Nausithous of Peribœa. By Nausithous, Rhexenor, 

• Alcinous were begot. By Rhexenor, Arête, the wife of her 

uncle Alcinous. — Chapman. 

90 The honour of Arête (or virtue) alleg. — Chapman. 
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That keep house under husbands. Yet no more 

Her husband honours her, than her blest store 

Of gracious children. Ail the city cast 9& 

Eyes oti her as a Goddess, atid give taste 

Of their affections to her in their pray'rs, 

Still as she decks the streets ; for, ail affaira 

Wrapt in contention, she dissolves to m'en. 

Whoni she affects, she wants no mind to deign 10 ° 

Goodness enough. If her heart stand inclin'd 

To your despatch, hope ail you wish to find, 

Your friends, your longing faraily, and ail 

That can within your most affections fall." 

This said, away the grey-eyed Goddess flew 105 ' 

Along th* untani'd sea, left the lovely hue 
Scheria presented, out-flew Marathon, 
And ample-streeted Athens lighted on ; 
Where to the house, that casts so thick a shade, 
Of Erechthêus she ingression made. 11D 

Ulysses to the lofty-builded court 
Of king Alcinousjnade bold resort ; 
Yet in his heart cast raany a thought, before 
The brazen pavement of the rich court bore 
His enter'd person. Like heav'n's two main lights, 
The rooms illustrated both days and nights. 11C 

On ev'ry side stood firm a wall of brass, 
Ev'n from the threshold to the inmost pass, 
Which bore a roof up that all-sapphire was. 
The brazen thresholds both sides did enfold 12<> 

Silver pilasters, hung with gâtes of gold ; 
Whose portai was of silver ; over which 
A golden comice did the front enrich. 

189 Gast8 80 thick a *hade — irvKivàs 8pintiU8. — Chapman. 
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On each side, dogs, of gold and silver frauTd, 
The house's guard stood ; which the Deifey lam'd 126 
With knowing inwards had inspir'd, and made 
That death nor âge should their estâtes invade. 

Along the wall stood ev'ry way a throne, 
From th' entry to the .lobby, ev'ry one 
'Cast over with a rich-wrought cloth of state. 130 

Beneath which the Ph»acian princes sate 
At wine and food, and feasted ail the year. 
Youths forg'd of gold, at ev'ry table there, 
Stood holding flaming torches, that, in night, 
Oave through the house each honour'd guest his light. 

And, to encounter feast with housewif ry, 13e 

In one room fif ty women did apply 
Their sev'ral tasks. Some apple-colour'd corn 
Ground in fair querns, and some did spindles turn, 
Some work in looms ; no hand least rest receives, 140 
But ail had motion, apt as aspen leaves. 
And from the weeds they wove, so fast they laid, 
And so thick thrust together thread by thread, 
That th' oil, of which the wool had drunk his fill, 
Did with his moisture in light dews distill. 145 

As much as the Phœacian men exceird 
Ail other countrymen in art to build 
A swift-sail'd ship ; so much the women there, 
For work of webs, past other women were. 
Past mean, by Pallas' means, they understood 150 

The grâce of good works ; and had wits as good. 

Without the hall, and close upon the gâte, 
A goodly orchard-ground was situate, 

125 Deity lam'd — i.e. Vulcan. 

ia9 Querns— hand-mills. (Anglo-Sax. cweorn.) 
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Of near ten acres ; about which was led 

A lofty quickset. In it flourishéd 1M 

High and broad fruit trees, that pomegranates bore, 

Sweet figs, pears, olives ; and a number more 

Most useful plants did there produce their store, 

Whose fruits the hardest winter could not kill, 

Nor hottest sunimer wither. There was still 1(K> 

Fruit in Lis proper season ail the year. 

Sweet Zéphyr breath'd upon them blasts that were 

Of varied tempers. Thèse he raade to bear 

Ripe fruits, thèse blossoms. Pear grew af ter pear, 

Apple succeeded apple, grape the grape, iaCr 

Fig after fig came ; time made never râpe 

Of any daint}' there. A spritely vine 

Spread hère his root, whose fruit a hot sunshine 

Made ripe betimes ; hère grew another green. 

Hère some were gath'ring, hère some pressing, seen. 

A large-allotted sev'ral each fruit had ; m 

And ail th' adorn'd grounds their appearance made 

In flow'r and fruit-, at which the king did aim 

To the precisest order he could claim. 

Two fountains grac'd the garden ; of which, one 175, 
Pour'd out a winding stream that over-run 
The grounds for their use chiefly, th' other went 
Close by the lofty palace gâte, and lent 
The city his sweet benefit. And thus 
The Gods the court deck'd of Alcinous. 18 °" 

PatientUlysses stood awhile at gaze, 
But, having a il obs erv'd, made instant pacc 
Into the court ; where ail the peers he found, 
And captait) s of Phseacia, with cups-crownM 
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•Off 'ring to sharp-èyed Hermès, to whom last 185 

They us'd to sacrifice, when sleep had cast 

Hia inclination through their thoughts. But thèse 

Ulysses pass'd, and forth went ; nor their eyes 

Took note of him, for Pallas stoppa the light 

With mists about him, that, unstay'd, he might 10 ° 

First to Alcinous, and Àrete, 

Présent his person ; and, of both them, she, 

By Pallas' counsel, was to hâve the grâce 

Of foremost greeting. Therefore lus embrace 

He cast about her knee. And then off flew 195 

The heav'nly air that hid him. When his view, 

With silence and with admiration strook 

The court quite through ; but thus he silence broke : 

" Divine Rhexenor's offspring, Arete, 
To thy most honour'd husband, and to thee, 200 

A man whom many labours hâve distrest 
Is corne for comfort, and to ev'ry guest. 
To ail whom heav'u vouchsafe delightsome lives, 
And af ter to your issue that survives 
A good resignment of the goods ye leave, 205 

With ail the honour that yourselves reçoive 
Amongst your people. Only this of me 
Is the ambition ; that I may but see 
(By your vouchsafd means, and betimes vouchsafd) 
My country-earth ; since I hâve long been lef t 210 

To labours, and to errors, barr'd f rom end, 
And far from benefit of any friend." 

He said no more, but left them dumb with that, 
Went to the hearth, and in the ashe s sat, 
211 Error» — (Latin) wanderings. 
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Aside the fire. At last their silence brake, 215 

And Echinë'us, th' old heroë, spake ; 

A man that ail PhaBacians pass'd in years, 

And iu persuasive éloquence ail the peers, 

Knew mucb, and us'd it well ; and thus spake he : 

" Alcinous ! It shews not decently, 22 ° 

Nor doth your honour what you see admit, 
That this your guest should thus abjectly sit, 
His chair ihe earth, the hearth his cushirin, 
Ashes as if appos'd for food. A throne, 
Adorn'd with due rites, stands you more in hand s* 5 
To see lus person plac'd in, and command 
That instantly your horalds fil! -in wine, 
That to the God that doth in lightnings shine 
We may do sacrifice ; for he is there, 
Wliere thèse his rev'rend suppliants appear. 2S0 

Let what you hâve within be brought abroad, 
To sup the stranger. Ail thèse would hâve show'd 
This fit respect to him, but that they stay 
For your precedence, that should grâce the way." 

When this had added to the weil-inclin'd 236 

And sacred order of Alcuions' mind, 
Then of the great-in-wit the hand he seis'd, 
And from the ashes his fair person rais'd, 
Advanc'd him to a well-adornéd throne, 
And from lus seatl-ais'cThîs most lovéd son, 24 ° 

Laodanms, that next himself was set, 
To give him place. The handmaid then did get 
An ewer of gold, with water filTd, which plac'd 
Upon a caldron, ail with silver grac'd, 
She pour'd out on their hands. And then was spread 
A table, which the butler set with bread, 24 ° 
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As others serv'd with other food the board, 

In ail the choice the présent could afford. 

Ulysses méat and wine took ; and then thûs 

The king the herald call'd : " Pontonous ! 250, 

Serve wine through ail the house, that ail may pay 

Rites to the Lightner, who is still in way 

With humble suppliants, and them pursues 

With ail benign and hospi table dues." 

Pontonous gave act to ail he wilTd, 255r 

And honey-sweetness-givingminds wine fiU'd, 
Disposing it in cups for ail to drink. 
AU having drunk what either's heart could think 
Fit for due sacrifice, Alcinous said : 
" Hear me, ye dukes that the Phœacians lead, 260r 

And you our counsellors, that I may now 
Discharge the charge my mind suggests to you, 
For this our guest : Feast past, and this night's sleep, 
Next morn, our senate summou'd, we will keep 
Justs, sacred to the Gods, and this our guest 2C5 ' 

Receive in sole m n court with fitting feast ; 
Then think of his return, that, under hand 
Of our déduction, his natural land 
(Without more toil or care, and with delight, 
And that soon giv'n him, how far hence dissite 27<> 
Soever it can be) he may ascend ; 
And in the mean time without wrong attend, 
Or other want, fit means to that ascent. 
What, after, austère Fates shall make th* event 

886 The word that bears this long epithet is translate*! only 
dttlce : which signifies more. MeX^ova otvov èidppa Vinum 
quod melltâ dulcedine ammumperfundit, et obier tat. Chapman, 

885 Justs — games, tournaments. (French jouxte.) 

870 Disette— distant, sundered apart. 

278 Ascent to his country's shore. Chapman. 
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Of his life's thread, now spinning, and began 275 

When his pain'd mother freed his root of man, 

He must endure in ail kinds. If some God 

Perhaps abides with us in his abode, 

And other things will think upon than we, 

The Gods* wills stand, who ever yet were free 280 

Of their appearance to us, when to them 

We offer'd hecatombs of fit esteem, 

And would at feast sit with \is, ev'n where we 

Order'd our session. They would likewise be 

Encount'rers of us, when in way alone 28& 

About his fit affairs went any one. 

Nor let them cloak themselves in any care 

To do us comfort, we as near them are, 

As are the Cyclops, or the impious race 

Of earthy giants, that would heav'n outface." ^ 

Ulysses answer'd ; " Let some other doubt 
Employ your thoughts than what your words give out, 
Which intimate a kind of doubt that I 
Should shadow in this shape a Deity. 

289 Eustathius will hâve this comparison of the Phaeacians 
with the Giants and Cyclops to proceed outof the inveterate 
virulency of Antinous to the Cyclops, who were cause (as is 
before said) of their remove from their country ; and with 
great endeavour labours the approbation of it ; but (under 
his peace) from the purpose : for the sensé of the Poet is 
clear, that the Cyclops and Giants being in part the issue of 
the Gods, and yet afterward their defiers, (as Polyp. here- 
after dares profess) Antinous (out of bold and manly reason, 
even to the face of one that might hâve been a God, for the 
past manly appearance he made there) would tell hira, and 
the rest in him, that if they graced those Cyclops with their 
open appearance, that, though descended from them, durst 
yet deny them, they might much more do them the honour 
of their open présence that adored them. — Chapman. 

VOL. I. ODYS8EY. M 
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I bear no such-least semblance, or in wit, ^ 

Virtue, or person. What may well befit 

One of those mortals, whom you chiefly know 

Bears up and down the burthen of the woe 

Appropriate to poor man, give that to me ; 

Of whose moans I sit in tbe most degree, 30 ^' 

And'might say more, sustaining griefs that ail 

The Gods consent to ; no one 'twixt their fall 

And my unpitied shoulders letting down 

The least diversion. Be the grâce then shown, 

To let me taste yonr free-giv'n food in peace. S05 

Through greatest grief the belly must hâve ease; 

Worse than an enidous belly nothing is. 

It will command his strict necessities, 

Of men most griev'd in body or in mind, 

That are in health, and will not give their kind 81 ^ 

A desp'rate wound. When most with cause I grieve, 

It bids me still, Eat, man, and drink, and live ; 

And this makes ail forgot. Whatever ill 

I ever bear, it ever bids me filL j 

But this ease is but forc'd, and will not last, 81 * 

Till what the mind likes be as well embracd ; 1 

And therefore let me wish you would partake ] 

In your late purpose ; when the morn shall make \ 

Her next appearance, deign me but the grâce, ! 

Unhappy man, that I may once embrace 82<> 

My country-earth. Though I be still thrust at 

By ancient ills, yet make me but see that. 

And then let life go, when withal I see ! 

My high-roof M large house, lands, and family." 

This ail approv'd ; and each will'd ev'ry one, 32S 
Since he hath said so fairly, set him gone. 
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Feast past and sacrifice, to sleep ail vow 
Their eyes at either's house. Ulysses now 
Was left hère with Alcinous, and his Queen, 
The all-lov'd Arête. The handmaids then 880 

The vessel of the banquet took away. 
When Arête set eye on his array ; 
Knew both his out and under weed, which she 
Made with lier maids ; and nius'd by what means he 
Obtain'd their wearing ; which she made request 385 
To know, and wings gave to thèse speeches : " Guest! 
First let me ask, what, and from whence you are ? 
And then, who grac'd you with the weeds you wear ? 
JSaid you not lately, you h ad err'd at seas, 
And thence arriv'd hère 1 " Laertiades M0 

To this thus answer'd : " 'Tis a pain, O Queen, 
Still to be op'ning wounds wrought deep, and green, ' 
Of which the Gods hâve open'd store in me ; 
Yet your will must be serv'd. Far hence, at sea, 
There lies an isle, that bears Ogygia's name, 845 

Wliere Atlas' daughter, the ingenious dame, 
Fair-hair'd Calypso lives ; a Goddess grave, 
And with whom men nor Gods society hâve ; 
Yet I, past man unhappy, liv'd alone, 
By Heav'n's wrath forc'd, lier house-companion. 35 ° 
For Jove had with a fervent lightning cleft 
My ship in twain, and far at black sea left 
Me and my soldiers ; ail whose lives I lost. 
I in mine arms the keel took, and was tost 
Nine days together up from wave to wave. 355 

The tenth grim night, the angry Deities drave 
Me and my wrack on th' isle, in which doth dwell 
Dreadful Calypso ; who exactly well 
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Keceiv'd and nourish'd me, and promise made 

To make me deathless, nor should âge invade 36<> 

My pow'rs with his déserts through ail my days. 

Ail moVd not me, and therefore, on her stays, 

Sev'n yea rs she n iade me lie ; and there spent I 

The long time, steeping in the misery 

Of ceaseless tears the garments I did wear, 865 

From her fair hand. The eighth revolvëd year 

(Or by her c hang'd mind, or by c harge of Jove) 

She gave provok'd way to my wish'd remove, 

And in a many-jointed ship, with wine 

Dainty in savour, bread, and weeds divine, 87 ° 

Sign'd, with a harmless and sweet wind, my pass. 

Then sev'nteen days at sea I homeward was, 

And by the eighteenth the dark hills appeard 

That your earth thrusts up. Much my heart was 

cheer'd, 
Unhappy man, for that was but a beam, 875 

To show I yet had agonies extrême 
To put in suff'rance, which th' Earth-shaker sent, 
Crossing my way with tempests violent, 
Unmeasur'd seas up-lifting, nor would give 
The billows leave to let my vessel live 38 ° 

The least time quiet, that ev'n sigh'd to bear 
Their bitter outrage, which, at last, did tear 
Her sides in pièces, set on by the winds. 
I yet through-swum the waves that your shore binds, 
Till wind and water threw me up to it ; 885 

When, coming forth, a ruthless billow smit 
Against huge rocks, and an accessless shore, 
My mangl'd body. Back again I bore, 

362 On her stays — by her staying me. 
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And swura till I was fall'n upon a flood, 
Whose shores, methought, on good advantage stood 
For my receipt, rock-free, and fenc'd from wind ; 391 
And this I put for, gath'ring \ip my mind. 
Then the divine night came, and treading earth, 
Close by the flood that had from Jove lier birth, 
Within a thicket I repos'd ; when round 395 

I ruffled up failli leaves in heap ; and found, 
Let fall from heav'n, a sleep interminate. 
And hère my heart, long time excruciate, 
Amongst the leaves I rested ail that night, 
Ev'n till the morning and meridian light. 40 ° 

The sun declining then, delightsome sleep 
No longer laid my temples in his steep, 
But forth I went, and on the shore might see 
Your daughteFs" maids play. Like a Deity 
She shin'd above them ; and I pray'd to her, 405 

And she in disposition did prefer 
Noblesse, and wisdom, no more low than might 
Become the goodness of a Goddess' height. 
Nor would you therefore hope, suppos'd distrest 
As I was then, and old, to find the least 41 ° 

Of any grâce from her, being younger far. 
Witk young folks Wisdom maires her commerce rare. 
Yet she in ail abundance did bestow 
Both wine, that makes the blood in huriians grow, 
And food, and bath'd me in the flood, and gave 415 
The weeds to me which now ye see me hâve. 
This through my griefs I tell you, and 'tis true." 
Alcinous answer'd : " Guest ! my daughter knew 

414 At0o\f/ oîvos, Vinum calsfaciendi vim habens. — Chàpman. 
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Least of whatmost you give lier; nor became 
The course she took, to let with ev'ry dame 42< ^ 

Your person lackey ; nor hath with them brought 
Yourself home too ; which first you Lad besought." 

" blâme her not," said lie, " heroical lord, 
£ïor let me hear against lier worth a word. 
She faultless is, and wish'd I would hâve gone 42& 

With ail her women home, but I alone 
Would venture my receipt hère, having fear 
And rev'rend awe of accidents that Avère 
Of likely issue ; both your wrath to move, 
And to inflame the common people's love 43 ° 

Of speaking ill, to Avhich they soon give place. 
We men are ail a most suspicions race. 11 

" My guest," said he, "I use not to be stirr'd 
To wrath too rashly ; and where are preferr'd 
To men's conceits things that may both ways fail, 4S5 
The noblest ever should the most prevail. 
Would Jove our Father, Pallas, and the Sun, 
That, were you still as now, and could but run 
One fate with me, you Avould my daughter Aved, 
And be my son-in-law, still voAv'd to lead 44 ° 

Your rest of life hère ! I a house Avould give, 
And household goods, so f reely you Avôtrld live, 
Confin'd with us. But 'gainst your wîITshail none 
Contain you hère, since that Avère violence done 
To Jove our Father. For your passage home, 445 

That you may well knoAv Ave can overeome 
So great a voyage, thus it shall succeed : 
To-morrow shall our men take ail their heed, 
While you securely sleep, to see the seas 
In calmest temper, and, if that Avili please, 450 
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Show you your country and your house ère night, 

Though far beyond Eubœa be that sight. 

And this Eubœa, as our subjects say 

That hâve been there and seen, is far away, 

Farthest from us of ail the parts they know ; 455 

And made the trial when they help'd to row 

The gold-lock'd Rhadamanth, to give him view 

Of earth-born Tityus ; whom their speeds did show 

In that far-off Eubœa, the same day 

They set from hence ; and home made good their way 

With ease again, and him they did convey. m 

Which I report to you, to let you see 

How swift my ships are, and how matchlessly 

My young Phasacians with their oars prevail, 

To beat the sea through, and assist a sail." 465 

This cheer'd Ulysses, who in private pray'd : 
" I would to Jove our Father, what he said, 
He could perform at ail parts ; he should then 
Be glorified for ever, and I gain 

My natural country." This discourse they had ; 470 
When fair-arm'd Arête her handmaids bad 
A bed make in the portico, and ply 
With clothes, the cov'ring tapestry, 
The blankets purple ; well-napp'd waistcoats too, 
To wear for more warmth. What thèse had to do, 475 
They torches took and did. The bed purvey'd, 
They mov'd Ulysses for his rest, and said : 

" Comè guest, jour bed is fit, now frame to rest." 
Motion of sleep was gracious to their guest ; 
Which now he took profoundly, being laid m 

Within a loop-hole tow'r, where was convey'd 
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The sounding portico. The King took rest 

In a retir/d part of the house ; where drest 

The Queen her self a bed, and trundlebed, 

And by her lord repos'd her révérend head. 485 



484 TrundU-bed — this was the same as truckle-bed, a small, 
low bedstead, moving on wheels or castors, which ran in 
under the principal bed. The allusions to the trundlebed 
are numerous in old writers. Bp. Hall, in his Satires, says, 
one of the conditions prescribed to a humble chaplain and 
tutor in an esquire's family was, 

" First that he lie upon the truckle-bed, 
While his young maister lieth o'er his head." 
Warton says, in the Statutes of Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford, 
given in 1516, the Scholars are ordered to sleep respectively 
under the beds of the Fellows in a truckle-bed, or small bed 
shifted about on wheels. Similar curions injunctions are 
given in the Statutes of Magdalen and Trinity Collèges. In 
an old comedy, " The Return from Pernassus," acted at 
Cambridge in 1606, Amoretto says, " When I was in 
Cambridge, and lay in a trundle-bed under my tutor." — 
Act il. se. 6. It was generally appropriated to a servant 
or attendant. 
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THE EIGHTH BOOK OF HOMER'S 
ODYSSEYS. 



The Argument. 

The Peers of the P haeacian State 

A Council call, to consolate 

Ulysses with ail means for home. 

The Council to a banquet come, 

Invited by the King. Which done, 

Assays for hurling of the stone 

The youths make with the stranger-king. 

Demodocus, at feast, doth sing 

Th' adult'ry of the God of Arma 

With Her that rules in amorous charms ; 

And after sings the entercourse 

Of acts about th* Epœan horse. 

Another Argument. 

Grçra. The council's frame 
At fleet applied. 
In strifes of game 
Ulysses tried. 




OW when the rosy-finger'd Morn arose, 
The sacred pow'r Alcinous did dispose 
Did likewise rise ; and, like him, left his 
ease 

The city-razer Laertiades. 

The Council at the navy Avas design'd ; 5 

"To which Alcinous, with the sacred mind, 
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Came first of ail. On polish'd stones they sate, 

Near to the navy. To increase the state, 

Minerva took the herald's form on lier, 

That serv'd Alcinous, studious to prefer 10 * 

Ulysses' suit for home; About the town 

She made quick way, and fill'd with the renown 

Of that design the ears of ev'ry man, 

Proclaiming thus : " Peers Phseacensian ! 

And Men of Council, ail haste to the court, 15 " 

To hear the stranger that made late resort 

To King Alcinous, long time lost at sea, 

And is in person like a Deity." 

This ail their pow'rs set up, and spirit instilPd, 
And straight the court and seats with men were fill'd. 
The whole state wonder'd at Laertes' son, 2l 

When they beheld him. Pallas put him on 
A supernatural and heav'nly dress, 
Enlarg*d him with a height, and goodliness 
In breast and shoulders, that he might appear 25 * 

Gracious, and grave, and révérend, and bear 
A perfect hand on his performance there 
In ail the trials they resolv'd t' impose. 

Ail met, and gather'd in attention close, 
Alcinous thus bespake theni : " Dukes, and lords, 8(> 
Hear me digest my hearty thoughts in words. 
This stranger hère, whose travels found my court, 
I know not, nor can tell if his resort 
From East or West cornes ; but his suit is this : 
That to his country-earth we would dismiss te " 

His hither-forcéd person, and doth bear 
The mind to pass it under ev'ry peer ; 

91 Topass it under every peer, <fcc. — desires to lay it beforo 
every peer, for his assistance, advice, &c. 
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Whom I prépare, and stir up, making known 

My free désire of his déduction. 

Nor shall there ever any other man 4( ^ 

ïhat tries the goodness Phœacensian 

In me, and my court's entertainment, stay, 

Mourning for passage, under least delay. 

Corne then, a ship into the sacred seas, 

]Sew-built, now launch we ; and from out our prease 4& ' 

Choose two-and-fifty youths, of ail, the best 

To use an oar. Ail which see straight imprest, 

And in their oar-bound seats. Let others hie 

Home to our court, commanding instantly 

The solemn préparation of a feast, 50> 

In which provision may for any guest 

Be made at my charge. Charge of thèse low things 

I give our youth. You, sceptre-bearing kings, 

Consort me home, and helj) with grâce to use 

This guest of ours ; no one man shall refuse. 55 ' 

Some other of you haste, and call to us 
The sacred singer, grave Demodocus, 
To whom hath God giv'n song that can excite 
The heart of whom he liste th with delight." 
This said, lie led. The scejitre-bearers lent w 

Their free attendance ; and with ail speed went 
The herald for the sacred man-in-song. 
Youths two-and-fifty, chosen from the throng, 
Went, as was will'd, to the untam'd sea's shore ; 
Where corne, they launch'd the ship, the mast it bore 
Advanc'd, sails hoiséd, ev'ry seat his oar w 

Gave with a ieather thong. The deep moist then 
They further reach'd. Tlie dry streets flow'd with men, 
39 Déduction — conveyance home. See infrà, 202. 
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That troop'd up to the king's capacious court, 

Whose porticos were chok'd with the resort, 70 

Whose walls were hung with men, young, old, thrust 

there 
In rnighty concourse ; for whose promis'd cheer 
Alcinous slew twelve sheep, eight white-tooth'd swine, 
Two crook-haunch'd beeves ; wliich flay'd and dress'd, 

divine 
The show was of so many a jocund guest, 75 

Ail set together at so set a feast. 
To whose accomplish'd state the herald then 
The lovely singer led ; who past ail mean 
The Muse affected, gave him good, and ill, 
His eyes put out, but put in soûl at will. 80 

His place was giv'n him in a chair ail grac'd 
With silver studs, and 'gainst a pillar plac'd ; 
Where, as the centre to the state, he rests, 
And round about the circle of the guests. 
The herald on a pin above his head 85 

His soundful harp hung, to whose height he led 
His hand for taking of it down at will, 
A board set by with food, and forth did fill 
A bowl of wine, to drink at his désire. 
The rest then fell to feast, and, when the fire 90 

•Of appetite was quench'd, the Muse inflam'd 
The sacred singer. Of men highliest fam'd 
He sung the glories, and a poem penn'd, 
That in applause did ample heav'n ascend. 
Whose subject was, the stem Contention 95 

Betwixt Ulysses and great Thetis' son, 
As, at a banquet sacred to the Gods, 
In dreadful language they express'd their odds. 

i 
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When Agamemnon sat rejoic'd in soûl 

To hear the Greek peers jar in terms so foui ; 10 ° J 

For augur Phœbus in présage had told 

The King of men (desirous to unfold 

The war's perplexe end, and being therefore gone 

In heav'nly Pythia to the porch of stone,) 

Tliat then the end of ail griefs should begin 105 ' 

'Twixt Greece and 1 roy, when Greece (with strife to win 

That wish'd conclusion) in her kings should jar, 

And i)lead, if force or Avit must end the war. 

This brave Contention did the poet sing, 
Expressinig so the spleen of either king, llfr 

That his large purple weed Ulysses held 
Before his face and eyes, since thence distilFd 
Tears uncontain'd ; which lie obscur'd, in fear 
To let th' observing présence note a tear. 
But, when his sacred song the mère divine 1U 

Had giv'n an end, a goblet erown'd with wine 
Ulysses, drying his wet eyes, did seize, 
And sacriftVd to those Gods that would please 
T' inspire the poet with a song so fit 
To do him honour, and renown his wit. 12(> 

His tears then stay'd. But when again began, 
By ail the kings' desires, the moving man, 
Again Ulysses could not choose but yield 
To that soft passion, which again, withheld, 
He kept so cunningly from sight, that none, 125 * 

Except Alcinous himself alone, 

115 Mère — entire. This word occurs so frequently in both 
the Iliad and Odyssey , that there will be no f urther necessity 
to notice it. 

117 The continued piety of Ulysses through ail places, 
times, and occasions. — Chapman. 
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Discern'd him mov'd so much. But he sat next, 
And heard him deeply sigh ; which his pretext 
Could not keep hid from him. Yet he conceaPd 
His utt'rance of it, and would hâve it held 1S0 

From ail the rest, brake off the song, and this 
Said to those oar-affecting peers of his : 

" Princes, and peers ! We now are satiate 
With sacred song that fits a feast of state, 
With wine and f ood. Now then to field, and try 135 
In ail kinds our approv'd activity, 
That this our guest may give his friends to know, 
In his return, that we as little owe 
To fights and wrastlings, leaping, speed of race, 
As thèse our court-rites ; and commend our grâce 140 
In ail to ail superior." Forth he led, 
The peers and people troop'd up to their head. 
Kor must Demodocus be left within ; 
Whose harp the herald hung upon the pin, 
His hand in his took, and abroad he brought 14 * 

The heav'nly poet, out the same way wrought 
That did the princes, and what they would see 
With admiration, with his company 
They wish'd to honour. To the place of game 
'Thèse throng'd ; and after routs of other came, l5 ° 

Of ail sort, infinité. Of youths that strove, 
Many and strong rose to their triaPs love. 
Up rose Acroneus, and Ocyalus, 
Elatreus, Prymneus, and Anchialus, 

164 Since the Phœacians were not only dwellers by sea, 
but studious also of sea qualities, their names seem to 
nsurp their faculties therein. AU consisting of sea-faring- 
signification, except Laodamas. As Acroneus, sumtna seu 
extrema navi* para. Ocyalus, v*lox in mari. Elatreus, or 
'EXarfy), éXaTTJpot, Remex f cfrc.--CHAPMAN. 
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Nauteus, Eretmeus, Thoon, Proreus, # 155 

Pontëus, and the strong Amphialus 

Son to Tectonides Polyneiis. 

Up rose to thèse the great Euryalus, 

In action like the Homicide of War. 

Naubolides, that was for person far 160 

Past ail the rest, but one he could not pass, 

Nor any thought improve, Laodamas. 

Up Anabesinëus then arose ; 

And three sons of the Sceptre-state, and those 

Were Halius, the fore-prais'd Laodamas, ie5 

And Clytonëus like a God in grâce. 

Thèse first the foot-game tried, and from the lists 

Took start together. Up the dust in mists 

They lmrl'd about, as in their speed they flew ; 

But Clytonëus first of ail the crew m 

A stitch's length in any fallow field 

Made good his pace ; when, where the judges yield 

The prize and praise, his glorious speed arriv'd. 

Next, for the boist'rous wrastling game they striv'd ; 

At which Euryalus the rest outshone. 175 

At leap Amphialus. At the hollow stone 

Elatreiis excell'd. At buffets, last, 

Laodamas, the king's fair son, surpast. 

When ail had striv'd in thèse assays their fiU, 
Laodamas said : " Corne friends, let's prove what skill 
- This stranger hath attain'd too in our sport. 181 

Methinks, he must be of the active sort, 
His calves, thighs, hands, and well-knit shoulders show 
That Nature disposition" did bestow 
To lit with fact their form. Nor wants he prime. isè 

139 Mars. 16 * Sceptre-ètate — king, viz. Alcinous. 
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But sour affliction, made a mate with time, 

Makes time the more seen. Xor imagine I, 

A worse thing to enforce debility 

Than is the sea, though nature ne'er so strong 

Knits one together." "Nor conceive you WTong," 19( > 

Replied Euryalus, " but prove his blood 

With what you question." In the midst then stood 

Renown'd Laodamas, and prov'd him thus : 

" Corne, stranger-father, and assay with us 
Your pow'rs in thèse contentions. If your show 19& 
Be answer'd with your worth, 'tis fit that you 
Should know thèse conflicts. Xor doth glory stand 
On any worth more, in a man's command, 
Than to be strenuous both of foot and hand. 
Come then, make proof with us, discharge your mind 
Of discontentments ; for not far behind 201 

Cornes your déduction, ship is ready now, 
And men, and ail things." " Why," said lie, " dost thou 
Mock me, Laodamas, and thèse strifes bind 
My pow'rs to answer ? I am more inclin'd 2°* 

To cares than conflict. Much sustain'd I hâve, 
And still am suff'ring. I come hère to crave, 
In your assemblies, means to be dismist, 
And pray both kings and subjects to assist." 

Euryalus an open brawl began, 21 * 

And said : " I take you, sir, for no such mari 
As fits thèse honour'd strifes. A number more 
Strange men there are that I would choose before. 
To one that loves to lie aship-board much, 

202 The word is tto^tt^ signifying, dednntio, qiul transue- 
hendum curamùs eum qui nolnscum cuiquando est vermtu*. 

Chapman. 
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Or is the prince of sailors ; or to such 21 & 

As traffic far and near, and nothing mind 

But freight, and passage, and a foreright wind ; 

Or to a victualler of a ship ; or men 

That set up ail their pow'rs for rampant gain ; 

I can compare, or hold you like to be : **> 

But, for a wrastler, or of quality 

Fit for contentions noble, you àbhor 

From worth of any such competitor." 

Ulysses, frowning, answer'd : " Stranger, far 

Thy words are from the fashions regular 225 

Of kind or honour. Thou art in thy guise 

Like to a man that authors injuries. 

I see, the Gods to ail men give not ail 

Manly addiction, wisdom, words that fall, 

Like dice, upon the square still. Some man takes 28<> 

111 form from parents, but God often makes 

That fault of form up with observtt repair 

Of pleasing speech, that makes him held for fair, 

That makes him speak securely, makes him shine 

In an assembly with a grâce divine. 23 * 

Men take delight to see how ev'nly lie 

His words asteep in honey modesty. 

Another, then, hath fashion like a God, 

But in his language he is foui and broad. 

And such art thou. A person fair is giv'n, 24 ° 

But nothing else is in thee sent from heav'n ; 

For in thee lurks a base and earthy soûl, 

And t' hast compell'd me, with a speech most foui, 

To be thus bitter. I am not unseen 

In thèse fair strifes, as thy words overween, 245 

227 'ArdotfaXos damnont m magnorum auctor. — Chapman. 

VOL. I. ODYSSEY. N 
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But in the first rank of the beat I stand ; 
At least I did, when youth and strength of hand 
Made me thus confident, but now am worn 
With woes and labours, as a human born 
To bear ail anguish. Sufferd much I hâve. 250 

The war of men, and the inhuman wave, 
Hâve I driv'n through at ail parts. But with ail 
My waste in suff'rance, what yet may fall 
In my performance, at thèse strifes I'il try. 
Thy speech hath mov'd, and made my wrath run high." 
This said, with robe and ail, lie grasp'd a stone, 256 
A little graver than was ever thrown 
By thèse Phœacians in their wrastling rout, 
More firm, more massy ; which, turn'd round about, 
He hurried from him with a hand so strong 260 

It sung, and flew, and over ail the throng, 
That at the others* marks stood, quite it went ; 
Yet down fell ail beneath it, fearing spent 
The force that drave it fiying from his hand, 
As it a dart were, or a walking wand ; 2G5 

And far past ail the marks of ail the rest 
His wing stole way ; when Pallas straight imprest 
A mark at fall of it, resembling then 
One of the navy-giv'n Phaeacian men, 
And thus advanc'd Ulysses : " One, though blind, 270 
O stranger, groping, may thy stone's fall find, 
For not amidst the rout of marks it fell, 
But far before ail. Of thy worth think well, 
And stand in ail strifes. No Phaeacian hère 
This bound can either better or corne near." *™ 

257 Graver — (Latin) heavier. 
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Ulysses joyM to hear tîiat one man yet 

Us'd him benignly, and would truth abet 

In those contentions ; and then thus smooth 

He took his speech down: " Reach me that now, youth, 

You shall, and straight, I think, hâve one such more, 28 ° 

And one beyond it too. And now, whose core 

Stands sonnd and great within him, since ye hâve 

Thus put my spleen up, corne again and brave 

The guest ye tempted, with such gross disgrâce, 

At wrastling, buffets, whirlbat, speed of race ; 285 

At ail, or either, I except at none, 

But urge the whole state of you ; only one, 

I will not challenge in my forcéd boast, 

And that's Laodamas, for he's mine host. 

And who will fight, or wrangle, with his f riend ? 290 

Unwise he is, and base, that will contend 

With him that feeds him in a foreign place ; 

And takes ail edge off from his own sougbt grâce. 

None else except I hère, nor none despise, 

But wish to know, and prove his faculties, 295 

That dares appear now. No strife ye can name 

Am I unskiird in ; reckon any game 

Of ail that are, as many as there are 

In use with nien. For archery I dare 

Affirm myself not mean. Of ail a troop S00 

Fil make the first foe with mine arrow stoop, 

281 Core— (Fr. cœur) heart. 

288 He names Laodamas only for ail the other brothers ; 
since in his exception, the other's envies were curbed : for 
brothers either are or should be of one acceptation in ail fit 
things. And Laodamas, he calls his host, Seing eldest son 
to Alcinous : the heir being ever the young master ; nor 
might he conveniently prefer Alcinous in his exception, 
since he stood not in compétition at thèse contentions. 

Chapman. 
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Thougli with me ne'er so many fellows bend 

Their bows at mark'd men, and aifect their end. 

Only was Philoctetes with his bow 

Still my superior, when we Greeks would show ^ 

Our archery against our foes of Troy. 

But ail, that now by bread frail life enjoy, 

I far hold my inferiors. Men of old, 

Kone now alive shall witness me so bold, 

To vaunt equality with, such men as thèse, 3l(> 

Œchaliân Eurytus, Hercules, 

Who with their bows durst with the Gods contend ; 

And therefore caught Eurytus soon his end, 

$or died at home, in âge, a rev'rend man. 

Eut by the great incenséd Delphian 815 

Was shot to death, for daring compétence 

With him in ail an archer's excellence. 

A spear I'il hurl as far as any man 

Shall shoot a shaft. How at a race I can 

Bestir my feet, I only yield to fear, 32(> 

And doubt to meet with my superior hère. 

So many seas so too much hâve misus'd 

My limbs for race, and therefore hâve diffus'd 

A dissolution through my lovéd knees." 

This said, he stilPd ail talking properties. 325 

Alcinous only answer'd : " O my guest, 
In good part take we what you hâve been prest 
With speech to answer. You would make appear 
Your virtues therefore, that will still shine where 
Your only look is. Yet must this man give 330 

Your worth ill langnage ; when, he does not live 
In sort of mortals (whencesoe'er he springs, 

315 Appollo. ™ PresL—See Bk. ix. 124 
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That judgment hath to speak becoming things) 

That will déprave your virtues. Note then now 

My speech, and whatmy love présents to you, 335 

That you may tell heroës, when you corne 

To banquet with your wife and birth at home, . 

(Mindful of our worth) what deservings Jove 

Hath put on our parts likewise, in remove 

From sire to son, as an inhérent grâce 340 

Kind, and perpétuai. We must needs give place 

To other countrymen, and freely yield 

We are not blameless in our fights of field, 

Buffets, nor wrastlings ; but in speed of feet, 

And ail the équipage that fits a fleet, 845 

We boast us best ; for table ever spread 

With neighbour feasts, for garments variéd, 

For poesy, music, dancing, baths, and beds. 

And now, Phaeacians, you that bear your heads 

And feet with best grâce in enamouring dance, 350 

Enflame our guest hère, that he may advance 

Our worth past ail the world's to his home-friends, 

As well for the unmatch'd grâce that commends 

Your skill in footing of a dance, as theirs 

That fly a race best. And so, ail affaire, m 

At which we boast us best, he best may try, 

As sea-race, land-race, dance, and poesy. 

Some one with instant speed to court retire, 

And fetch Demodocus's soundful lyre." 

This said the God-grac'd king ; and quick resort 3d0 
Pontonous made for that fair harp to court. 

Nine of the lot-choos'd public rulera rose, 
That ail in those contentions did dispose, 
Commanding a most smooth ground, and a wide, 
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And ail the people in fair game aside. 365 

Then with the rich harp came Pontonous, 
And in the midst took place Demodocus. 
About him then stood forth the choice youiig men, 
That on man's first youth made fresh entry then, 
Had art to make their natural motion sweet, ST0 

And shook a most divine dance from their feet, 
That twinkled star-like, mov'd as swift, and fine, 
And beat the air so thin, they made it shine. 
Ulysses wonder'd at it, but amaz'd 
He stood in mind to hear the dance so phras'd. s75 

For, as they danc'd, Demodocus did sing, 
The bright-crown'd Venus' love with Battle's King ; 
As first they closely mix'd in th' house of fire. 
Wliat worlds of gifts won her to his désire, 
Who then the night-and-day-bed did défile 38 ° 

Of good king Vulcan. But in little while 
The Sun their mixture saw, and came and told. 
The bitter news did by his ears take hold 
Of Vulcan's heart. Then to his forge he went, 
And in his shrewd mind deep stuff did in vent. 885 

His mighty anvil in the stock he put, 
And forg*d a net that none could lose or eut, 
That when it had them it might hold them fast. 
Which having finish'd, he made utinost haste 
Up to the dear room where his wife he woo'd, 29 ° 

And, madly wrath with Mars, he ail bestrow'd 
The bed, and bed-posts, ail the beam above 
That cross'd the chamber ; and a circle strove 

368 MapfAapvyàs ttoôûv. Mapfxapvyij signifies smlendor vi- 
brans ; a twincked splendor: ftap/Mipfoffeiy, v&rare vduti 
radios solares.— Chafman. 
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Of his device to wrap in ail the room. 

And 'twas as pure, as of a spider's loom ^ 

The woof before 'tis wov'n. No man nor God 

Could set his eye on it, a sleight so odd 

His art show'd in it. Ail his craft bespent 

About the bed, lie feign'd as if he went 

To well-built Lemnos, his most lovéd town 40{> 

Of ail towns earthly ; nor lef t tins unknown 

To golden-bridle-using Mars, who kept 

No blind watch over hini, but, seeing stept 

His rival so aside, he hasted home 

With fair-wreath'd Venus' love stung, who was come 

New from the court of lier most mighty Sire. 40e 

Mars enter'd, wrung lier hand, and the retire 

Her husband made to Lemnos told, and said : 

" Now, love, is Vulcan gone, let us to bed, 

He's for the barbarous Sintians." Well appay'd 41(> 

Was Venus with it ; and afresh assay'd 

Their old encounter. Down they went ; and straight 

About them cling'd the artificial sleight 

Of most wise Vulcan ; and were so ensnar'd, 

That neither they could stir their course prepar'd 41& 

In any limb about them, nor arise. 

And then they knew, they would no more disguise 

Their close conveyance, but lay, forc'd, stone-still. 

Back rush'd the both-foot-cook'd, but straight in skill, 

From his near scout-hole turn'd, nor ever went 420 

To any Lemnos, but the sure event 

Left Phœbus to discover, who told ail. 

Then home hopp'd Vulcan, full of grief and gall, 



419 

crootfd. 



Both-foot-coolfd. — Perhaps we ought to read both-foot- 
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Stood in the portai and cried out so high, 

That ail the Gods heard : " Father of the sky, 42 * 

And ev'ry other deathless God," said he, 

" Corne ail, and a ridiculous ohject see, 

And yet not sufferable neither. Corne, 

And witness how, when still I step from home, 

Lame that I am, Jove's daughter doth profess 43 ° 

To do me ail the shameful offices, 

Indignités, despites, that can be thought ; 

And loves this all-things-making-come-to-nought, 

Since he is fair forsooth, foot-sound, and I 

Took in my brain a little, legg'd awry ; 436 

And no fault mine, but ail my parente fault, 

Who should not get, if mock me, with my hait. 

But see how fast they sleep, while I, in moan, 

Am only made an idle looker on. 

One bed their turn serves, and it must be mine ; 440 

I think yet, I hâve made their self-loves shine. 

They shall no more wrong me, and none perceive ; 

Nor will they sleep together, I believe, 

With too hot haste again. ïhus both shall lie 

In craft, and force, till the extremity ub 

Of ail the dow'r I gave lier sire (to gain 

A doggéd set-fac'd girl, that will not stain 

Her face with blushing, though she shame lier head) 

He pays me back. She's fair, but was no maid." 

Wbile this long speech was making, ail were corne 
To Vulcan's wholly-brazen founded home, 461 

Earth-shaking Neptune, useful Mercury, 
And far-shot Phœbus. No She-Deity, 
For shame, would show there. Ail the give-good Gods 
fitood in the portai, and past periods 455 
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Gave length to laughters, ail rejoic'd to see 

That which they said, that no impiety 

Finds good success at th' end. " And now," said one, 

" The slow outgoes the swift. Lame Vnlcan, known 

To be the slowest of the Gods, outgoes m 

Mars the most swift. And this is that which grows 

To greatest justice : that adult'r/s sport, 

Obtain'd by craft, by craf t of other sort 

(And lame craft too) is plagued, which grieves the more, 

That sound limbs turning lame the lame restore." 466 

This speech amongst themselves they entertain'd, 
When Phœbus thus ask'd Hermès : " Thus enchain'd 
Wouldst thou be, Hermès, to be thus disclos'd ? 
Though with thee golden Venus were repos'd?" 

He soon gave that an answer : " 0," said he, 470 

" Thou king of archers, would 'twere thus with me ! 
Though thrice so much shame ; nay, though infinité 
Were pour'd about me, and that ev'ry light, 
In great heav'n shining, witness'd ail my harms, 
So golden Venus slumber'd in mine arms." 475 

The Gods again laugh'd ; even the Watery State 
Wrung out a laughter, but propitiate 
Was still for Mars, and pray'd the God of Fire 
He would dissolve him, ofPring the désire 
He made to Jove to pay himself, and said, 480 

Ail due debts should be by the Gods repaid. 

" Pay me, no words," said he, " where deeds lend 
pain, 
"Wretched the words are giv'n for wretched men. 

466 Intending the sound of foot, when they outgo the 
soundest. — Cn apm an. 

476 Watery State— Neptune. 
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How shall I bind you in tli* Im^lortals , sight, 

If Mars be once loos'd, nor will pay his right 1 " 4&> 

" Vulcan," said he, " if Mars should fly, nor see 
Thy right repaid, it should be paid by me." 

" Your word, so giv'n, I must accept," said lie. 
Which said, he loos'd them. Mars then rush'd froni sky, 
And stoop'd cold Thrace. The laughing Deity 4W 

For Cyprus was, and took her Paphian state, 
Where she a grove, ne'er eut, had eonsecrate, 
Ail with Arabian odours fum'd, and hath 
An altar there, at which the Grâces bathe, 
And with iinmortal balms besmooth, her skin, 49& 

Fit for the bliss Immortals solace in ; 
Deck'd her in to-be-studiéd attire, 
And apt to set beholders' hearts on fire. 

This sung the sacred muse, whose notes and words 
The dancera' feet kept as his hands his chords. 50fr 

Ulysses much was pleas'd, and ail the crew. 

This would the king hâve varied with a new 
And pleasing measure, and performéd by 
Two, with whom none would strive in dancery ; 
And those his sons were, that must therefore dance ^^ 
Alone, and only to the harp advance, 
Without the words. And this sweet couple was 
Young Halius, and divine Laodamas ; 
Who danc'd a ball-dance. Then the rich-wrought 

bail, 
That Polybus had made, of purple ail, 51 °" 

They took to hand. One threw it to the sky, 
And then danc'd back ; the other, capering high, 

485 This is rb rà juicpà fiey&\m f <fcc. Parva magne dicere ,~ 
grave sentence out of lightest vapour. — Chapman. 
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Would surely catch it er,e his fôot touch'd ground, 

And up again advanc'd it, and so found 

The other cause of dance ; and then did he 516 ' 

Dance lofty tricks, till next it came to he 

His turn to catch, and serve the other still. 

When they had kept it up to either's will, 

They then danc'd ground tricks, oft mix'd hand in 

hand, 
And did so gracef ully their change conimand, 62 * 

That ail the other youth that stood at pause, 
With deaf 'ning shouts, gave them the great applause. 

Then said Ulysses : " 0, past ail men hère 
Clear, not in pow'r, hut in désert as clear, 
You said your dancers did the world surpass, 625 * 

And they perforai it clear, and to amaze." 

This won Alcinous' heart, and equal prize 
He gave Ulysses, saying : " Matchless wise, 
Princes and rulers, I perceive our guest, 
And therefore let our hospitable best 68 * 

In fitting gifts be giv'n him : Twelve chief kings 
There are that order ail the glorious things 
Of this our kingdom ; and, the thirteenth, I 
Exist, as crown to ail. Let instantly 
Be thirteen garments giv'n him, and of gold 586# 

Precious, and fine, a talent. While we hold 
This our assembly, be ail fetch'd, and giv'n, 
That to our feast prepar'd, as to Jiis heav J n, 
Our guest may enter. And, that nothing be 
Left unperform^ that fits his dignity, 64<> ' 

Euryalus shall hère conciliate 
Himself with words and gifts, since past our rate 
He gave bad language." This did ail commend 
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And give in charge ; and ev'ry king did sond 
His herald for lus gift. Euryalus, 545 

Answ'ring for his part, said : " Alcinous ! 
Our chief of ail, since y ou command, I will 
. To this our guest by ail means reconcile, 
And give him this entirely-metallU sword, 
The handle massy silver, and the board, 550 

That gives it cover, ail of ivory, 
New, and in ail kinds worth his quality." 

This put he straight into his hand, and said : 
■" Frolic, O guest and father ; if words fled 
Hâve been offensive, let swift whirlwinds take 555 

And ravish them from thought. May ail Gods make 
Thy wife's sight good to thee, in quick retreat 
To ail thy friends, and best-lov'd breeding seat, 
Their long miss quitting with the greater joy ; 
In whose sweet vanish ail thy worst annoy." 5fl0 

" And frolic thou to ail height, friend," said he, 
■" Which heav'n confirm with wish'd felicity ; 
Nor ever give again désire to thee 
Of this sword's use, which with affects so free, 
In my reclaim, thou hast bestow'd on me." 565 

This said, athwart his shoulders he put on 
The right fair sword ; and then did set the sun. 
When ail the gifts were brought, which back again 
.(With king Alcinous in ail the train) 
Were by the honour'd heralds borne to court ; 570 

Which his fair sons took, and from the resort 
Laid by their rev'rend mother. Each his throne 
«Of ail the peers (which yet were overshone 
In king Alcinous' command) ascended ; 
Whom he to pass as much in gifts contended, 676 
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And to his queen said : " Wife ! See brought me hère 

The fairest cabinet I hâve, and there 

Impose a well-cleans'd in, and utter, weed. 

A caldron heat with water, that with speed 

Our guest well-bath'd, and ail his gifts made sure, 58(> 

It may a joyful appetite procure 

To his succeeding feast, and make him hear 

The poet's hymn with the securer ear. 

To ail which I will add my bowl of gold, 

In ail frame curious, to make him hold 585> 

My memory always dear, and sacrifice 

With it at home to ail the Deities." 

Then Arête her maids charg'd to set on 
A well-siz'd caldron quickly. Which was done, 
Clear water pour'd in, flame made so entire, 500> 

It gilt the brass, and made the water fire. 
In mean space, from her chamber brought the queen 
A wealthy cabinet, where, pure and clean, 
She put the garments, and the gold bestow'd 
By that free state, and then the other vowtt 695 ' 

By her Alcinous, and said : " Now, guest, 
Make close and fast your gifts, lest, when you rest 
Aship-board sweetly, in your way you meet 
Some loss, that less may make your next sleep sweet." 

This when Ulysses heard, ail sure lie made 600 ' 

Enclos'd and bound safe ; for the saving trade 
The rev'rend-for-her-wisdom, Circe, h ad 
In foreyears taught him. Then the handmaid bad 
His worth to bathing ; which rejoic'd his heart, 
For, since he did with his Calypso part, w 

He had no hot baths ; none had favour'd him, 
Xor been so tender of his kingly limb. 
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But ail the time he spent in her abode, 
He liv'd respected as he 4 were a God. 

Cleans'd then and balm'd, fair shirt and robe put on, 
ïresh corne from bath, and to the feasters gone, 6U 
Nausicaa, that from the God's hands took 
The sov'reign beauty of her blesséd look, 
.Stood by a well-carv'd column of the room, 
And through her eye her heart was overcome 615 

With admiration of the port imprest 
In his aspect, and said : " God save you, guest ! 
Be cheerful, as in ail the future state 
Your home will show you in your better fate. 
But yet, ev'n then, let this remeniber'd be, a2 ° 

Your life's price I lent, and you owe it me." 

The varied-in-all-counscls gave reply : 
" Nausicaa ! Flow'r of ail this empery ! 
48o Juno's husband, that the strife for noise 
Makes in the clouds, bless me with strife of joys, 625 
In the desir'd day that my house shall show, 
As I, as I to a Goddess there shall vow, 
To thy fair hand that did my being give, 
Which Hl acknowledge ev'ry hour I live." 

This said, Alcinous plac'd him by his side. tf30 

Then took they feast, and did in parts divide 
The sev'ral dishes, filFd out wine, and then 
The striv'd-for-for-his-worth of worthy men, 
And rev'fenc'd-of-the-state, Demodocus 
Was brought in by the good Pontonous. 6S5 

In midst of ail the guests they gave him place, 
Against a lofty pillar, when this grâce 

833 'Eplijpov âoiôbv, Poetam cujus hominibus digna est oocietas. 

Chapmak. 
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The grac'd-with-wisdom did him : From the chine, 

That stood before him, of a white-tooth'd swine, 

Being far the daintiest joint, mix'd through with fat, 

He carVd to him, and sent it where he sat W1 

By his old friend the herald, willing thus : 

" Herald, reach this to grave Demodocus, 

Say, I salute him, and his worth embrace. 

Poets deserve, past ail the human race, tf46 

Rev'rend respect and honour, since the queen 

Of knowledge, and the suprême worth in men, 

The Muse, informs them, and loves ail their race." 

This reach'd the herald to him, who the grâce 
Keceiv'd encourag'd ; which, when feast was spent, 66 ° 
Ulysses amplified to this ascent : 

" Demodocus ! I must prefer you far, 
Past ail your sort, if, or the Muse of war, 
Jove's daughter, prompts you, that the Greeks respects, 
Or if the Sun, that those of Troy affects. 665 

For I hâve heard you, since my coming, sing 
The fate of Greece to an admiréd string. 
How much our suff'rance was, how much we wrought, 
How much the actions rose-to when we fought. 
So lively forming, as you had been there, 6C0 

Or to some free relater lent your ear. 
Forth then, and sing the wooden horse's frame, 
Built by Epëus, by the martial Dame 
Taught the whole fabric ; which, by force of sleight, 
Ulysses brought into the city's height, «^ 

When he had stuff 'd it with as many men 
As levelPd lof ty Ilion with the plain. 
With ail which if you can as well enchant, 
As with expression quick and élégant 
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You sung the rest, I wiil pronounce you clear 67 ° 

Inspir'd by God, past ail that ever were." 

This said, ev'n stirr'd by God up, he began, 
And to his song fell, past the forma of man, 
Beginning where the Greeks aship-board went, 
And ev'ry chief had set on fire his tent, CT 

When th' other kings, in great Ulysses' guide, 
In Tro/s vast market place the horse did hide, 
From whence the Trojans up to Ilion drew 
The dreadful engine. Where sat ail arew 
Their kings about it ; many counsels giv'n **> 

How to dispose it. In three ways were driv'n 
Their whole distractions. First, if they should feei 
The hollow wood's heart, search'd with pierciug steel ; 
Or from the battlements drawn higher yet 
Deject it headlong ; or that counterfeit 68 & 

So vast and novel set on sacred fire, 
Vow'd to appease each anger'd Godhead's ire. 
On which opinion, they, thereafter, saw, 
They then should hâve resolv'd ; th' unalter'd law 
Of fate presaging, that Troy then should end, 69a 

When th' hostile horse she should receivc to friend, 
For therein should the Grecian kings lie hid, 
To bring the fate and death they after did. 

He sung, besides, the Greeks' éruption 
From those their hollow crafts, and horse foregone; cw * 
And how they made dépopulation tread 
Beneath her feet so high a city's head. 
In which affair, he sung in other place, 
That of that ambush some man else did race 
The Ilion tow'rs than Laertiades ; 7wy 
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But hère he sung, that ho alone did seize, 

With Menelaus, the ascended roof 

Of prince Deiphobus, and Mars-like proof 

Made of his valour, a most dreadful fight 

Daring against hini ; and there vanquish'd quite, 705 

In little time, by great Minerva's aid, 

Ail Ilion's remnant, and Troy level laid. 

This the divine expressor did so give 

Both act and passion, that he made it live, 

And to Ulysses' facts did breathe a fire 71 ° 

So deadly quick'ning, that io did inspire 

Old death with life, and render'd life so sweet, 

And passionate, that ail there felt it fleet ; 

Which made him pity his own cruelty, 

And put into that ruth so pure an eye 715 

Of human frailty, that to see a man 

Could so revive from death, yet no way can 

Défend from death, his own quick pow'rs it made 

Feel there death's horrors, and he felt life fade, 

In tears his feeling brain swet ; for, in thtngs 72<> 

That move past utt'rance, tears ope ail their springs. 

Nor are there in the pow'rs that ail life bears 

More true interpreters of ail tban tears. 

And as a lady mourns her sole-lov'd lord, 
That falPn before his city by the sword, 725 

Fighting to rescue from a cruel fate 
His town and children, and in dead estate 

701 As by the divine fury directly inspired so, for Ulysses 
glory. — Chapman. 

7n In that the slaughters he made were expressed so 
lively. — Cuapman. 

7» Tijicero 'OÔwro-eiJs. TtJkw, raetaph. signifying, consuma, 
tabesco. — Chapman. 
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Yet panting seeing him, wraps him in lier aras, 

Weeps, shrieks, and pours h«r health into his arms, 

lies on him, striving to become his shield 739 

From foes that still assail him, spears impell'd 

Through back and shoulders, by whose points embrued, 

They raise and lead him into servitude, 

Labour, and languor ; for ail which the dame 

Eats down her cheeks with tears, and feeds life's flame 

With misérable suff 'rance ; so this king 73C 

Of tear-swet anguish op'd a boundless spring ; 

Nor yet was seen to any one man there 

But* king Âlcinous, who sat so near 

He could not 'scape him, sighs, so chok'd, so brake 

From ail his tempers ; which the king did take 741 

Both note and grave respect of, and thus spake : 

" Hear me, Phœacian councillors aud peers, 

And cease Demodocus ; perhaps ail ears 

Are not delighted with his song, for, ever 745 

Since the divine Muse sung, our guest hath never 

Gontain'd from secret mournings. It may fall, 

That something sung he hath been grieved withall, 

As touching his particular. Forbear, 

That feast may jointly comfort ail hearts hère, 75 ° 

And we may cheer our guest up ; 'tis our best 

In ail due hondur. For our rev'rend guest 

Is ail our célébration, gifts, and ail, 

His love hath added to our festival. 

A guest, and suppliant too, we should esteem 755 

Dear as our brother, one tbat doth but dream 

He hath a soûl, or touch but at a mind 

729 Pour* her health into his arms.—So the folio. It is one 
of Chapman's interpolations, and to me unintelligible. 
Should we read, "pours her health into his harms ?" 
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Deathless and manly, should stand so inclin'd. 

Nor cloak you longer with your curious wit, 

Lov'd guest, what ever we shall ask of it. 76a 

It now stands on your honest state to tell, 

And therefore give your name, nor more conceal 

What of your parents, and the town that bears 

Name of your native, or of foreigners 

That near us border, you are call'd in famé. 785 

There's no man living walks without a name, 

Noble nor base, but had one from his birth 

Impos'd as fit as to be borne. What earth, 

People, and city, own you, give to know. 

Tell but our ships ail, that your way must show. 770 

For our ships know th* expresséd minds of men, 

And will so most intentively retain 

Their «copes appointed, that they ne ver err, 

And yet use never any man to steer, 

Nor any rudders hâve, as others need. 775 

They know men's thoughts, and whither tends their speed, 

And there will set thein ; for you cannot name 

A city to them, nor fat soil, that Famé 

Hath any notice giv'n, but well they know, 

And will' fly to them, though they ebb and flow 780 

In blackest clouds and nights ; and never bear 

Of any wrack or rock the slend'rest fear. 

But this I heard my sire Nausithous say 

Long since, that Neptune, seeing us convey 

777 This reparokoryla or affirmation of miracles, how impos- 
able soever in thèse times assured, yet in those âges they 
were neither absurd nor strange. Those inanimate things 



having (it seemed) certain CJenii, in whose powers, they 
supposed, their ships' faculties. As others nave affirmed 
oaks to hâve sensé of hearing ; and so the ship of Argos, 
was said to hâve a mast made of Dodonean oak, that was 
vocal, and could speak. — Chapman. 
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So safely passengers of ail degrees, 785 

Was angry with us ; and upon our seas 

A well-built ship we had, near harbour corne 

From safe déduction of some étranger home, 

Made in his nitting billows stick stone still ; 

And dimm'd our city, like a mighty hill 79 ° - 

With shade cast round about it. This report, 

The old king made ; in which miraculous sort, 

If God had done such things, or lef t undone, 

At his good pleasure be it. But now, on, 

And truth relate us, both [from] whence you err'd, 795 

And to what clime of men would be transferr'd, 

With ail their fair towns, be they as tbey are, 

If rude, unjust, and ail irregular, 

Or hospi table, bearing minds that please 

The mighty Deity. Which one of thèse * 8oa 

You would be set at, say, and you are there. 

And therefore what afflicts you ? Why, to hear 

The fate of Greece and Ilion, mourn you so ? 

The Gods hâve done it ; as to ail they do 

Destine destruction, that from thence may rise 806 

A poem to instruct posterities. 

Fell any kinsman before Ilion ? 

Some worthy sire-in-law, or like-near son, 

Whom next our own blood and self -race we love ? 

Or any friend perhaps, in whom did move 8i0 

A knowing soûl, and no unpleasing thing 1 

Since such a good one is no underling 

To any brother ; for, what fits true friends, 

True wisdom is, that blood ajid birth transcends. 

792 Intending his father Nausithous.— Chapman. 
796 [From].— The mètre would require this word. 
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Ulysses hère is first made known ; 
Who tells the stern contention 
His pow'rs did 'gainst the Cicgns try ; 
And thence to the Lotophagi 
Extends his conquest ; and from them 
Assays the tyçlop T^lypfreTnq, 
And, by the crafts his wits apply, 
He puts him out his only eye. 

Another Argument. 

Iub-a. The strangely fed 
Lotophagi. 
The Cicons fled. 

The Cyclop's eye. #* ' £à 

LYSSES thus resolv'd the king's demanda: 
" Alcinous, in whom this empire stands, 
You should not of so natural rightdisherit 
Your prineely feast, as take from it the 
spirit. 
To hear a poet, that in accent brings 5 

The Gods' breasts down, and breathes them as he sings, 
Is sweet, and sacred; nor can I conceive, 
In any common-weal, what more doth give 
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Note of the juet and blesséd empery, 

Than to see comfort univeraally ia 

Cheer up the pcople, when in ev'ry roof 

She gives observera a most human proof 

Of men's contents. To see a neighbour's feast 

Adorn it through ; and thereat hear the breast 

Of the divine Muse ; men in order set ; 15 

A wine-page waiting ; tables crown'd wîth méat, 

Set close to guests that are to use it skill'd ; 

The cup-boards furnish'd, and the cups still filTd ; 

This shows, to my minci, most humanely fair. 

Nor should you, for me, still the heav'nly air, ^ 

That stirr'd my soûl so ; for I love such tears 

As fall from fit notes, beaten through mine ears 

With répétitions of what heav'n hath done, 

And break from hearty appréhension 

Of God and goodness, though they show my ill. 25 

And therefore doth my mind excite me still, 

To tell my bleeding moan ; but much more now, 

To serve your pleasure, that to over-flow 

My tears with such cause may by sighs be driv'n, 

Though ne'er so much plagued I may seem by heav'n. 

And now my name ; which way shall lead to ail 81 
My mis'ries after, that their sounds may fall 
Through your ears also, and show (having fled 
So much affliction) first, who rests his head 
In your embraces, when, so far from home, ** 

I knew not where tf obtain it resting room. 

I am Ulysses Laertiades, 
The fear of ail the world for policies, 
For which my facts as high as heav'n resound. 
I dwell in Ithaca, earth's most renown'd, *° 
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Ail over-shadow'd with the shake-leaf ill, 

Tree-fam'd Neritus ; whose near confines fill 

Islands a number, well-inhabited, 

That under my observance taste their bread ; 

Dulichius, Samos, and the full-of-food 45 

Zacynthus, likewise grac'd with store of wood. 

But Ithaca, though in the seas it lie, 

Yet lies slie so aloft she casts her eye . 

Quite over ail the neighbour continent ; 

Far northward situate, and, being lent 6(> 

But little favour of the morn and sun, 

With barren rocks and cliffs is over-run ; 

And yet bf hardy youths a nurse of name ; 

Nor could I see a soil, where'er I came, 

More sweet and wishful. Yet, from hence was I 6 * 

Withheld with horror by the Deity, 

Divin&jGftlypso, in her cavy house, 

Enflam'd to make me her sole lord and spouse. 

Circe^Lœa too, that knowiug dame, 

Whose veins the like affections did enflame, M 

Detain'd me likewise. But to neither's love 

Could I be tempted ; which doth well approve, 

Nothing so sweet is as ourjso untry' s earth, 

And joy of those from whom we claim our birth. 

Though roofs far richer we far off possess, w 

Yet, from our native, ail our more is less. 

To which as I contended, I will tell 
The much-distress-conferring facts that fell 
By Jove's divine prévention, since I set 

41 El*o<rl<t>v\\ov, quatientem seu agitantem frondes. — Chapman 
45 Quœdam quÙme corpus alitur et vita sustenkUur 0X17 
appellcmtur. — Chafm an. 
fo Amor patriœ. — Chapman. 
99 Prévention — anticipation. 
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From ruin'd Troy my first foot in retreat. 7< > 

From Ilion ill winds cast nie on the coast 
The Cicons hold, where I employ'd mine host 
For Ismarus, a city built just by 
My place of landing ; of which victory 
Made me expugner. I depeopled it, 75 

Slew ail the men, and did tbeir wives remit, 
With much sppil taken ; which we did divide, 
That none might need his part. I then applied 
Ail speed for flight ; but my command therein, 
Fools that they were, could no observance win 80 

Of many soldiers, who, with spoil fed high, 
Would y et fill higher, and excessively 
Fell to their wine, gave slaughter on the shore 
Clov'n-footed beeves and sheep in mighty store. 
In mean space, Cicons did to Cicons cry, 85 

When, of their nearest dwellers, instantly 
Many and better soldiers made strong head, 
That held the continent, and managéd 
Their horse with high skill, on which they would fight, 
When fittest cause serv'd, and again alight, ™ 

With soon seen vantage, and on foot contend. 
Their concourse swift was, and had ne ver end ; 
As thick and sudden 'twas, as flow'rs and leaves 
Dark spring discovers, when she light receives. 
And then began the bitter Fate of Jove 95 

To alter us unhappy, which ev'n strove 
To give us suff'rance. At our fleet we made 
Enforcéd stand ; and there did they invade 
Our thrust-up forces ; darts encounter'd darts, 
With blows on both sides ; either making parts 10 ° 
94 After night, in the first of the morning. — Chapman. 
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<Good upon either, while the morning shone, 

And sacred day her brighc increase held on, 

Though much out-matchM in number ; but as soon 

As Phœbus westward fell, the Cicons won 

Much hand of us ; six provéd soldiers fell, 105 

Of ev'ry ship, the rest they did compell 

To seek of Flight escape from Death and Fa te. 

Thence sad in heart we sail'd ; and yet our state 
Was somethingcheer'd, that (being o'er-match'd so much 
In violent number) our retreat was such 110 

As sav'd so many. Our dear loss the less, 
That they surviv'd, so like for like success. 
Yet left we not the coast, before we call'd 
Home to our country-earth the soûls exhaPd 
Of ail the friends the Cicons overcame. 115 

Thrice call'd we on them by their sev'ral name, 
And then took ieave. Then from the angry North 
Cloud-gath'ring Jove a dreadful storm call'd forth 
Against our navy, coverM shore and ail 
With gloomy vapours. Night did headlong fall 120 
From f rowning heav'n. And then hurl'd hère and there 
Was ail our navy ; the rude winds did tear 
In three, in four parts, ail their sails ; and down 
Driv'n under hatches were we, prest to drown. 
Up rush'd we yet again, and with tough hand 126 

{Two days, two nights, entoiFd) we gat near land, 
Labours and sorrows eating up our minds. 
The third clear day yet, to more friendly winds 
We masts advanc'd, we white sails spread, and sate. 
Torewinds and guides again did iterate 130 

118 The ancient custom of calling home the dead. — 

124 Prest— ready. Chapman. 
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Our ease and home-hopes ; which we clear bad reach'oV 

Had not, by chance, a sudden north-wind fetch'd, 

With an extrême sea, quite about again 

Our whole endeavours, and our course constrain 

To giddy round, and with our bow'd sails greet **■ 

Dreadful Maleia, calling back our fleet 

As far forth as Cythera. Nine daye more 

Adverse winds toss'd me ; and the tenth, the sbore, 

Where dwelt the blossom-fed Lotophagi, 

I fetch'd, fresh water took in, instantly 14Q * 

Fell to our food asbip-board, and then sent 

Two of my choice men to the continent 

(Âdding a third, a herald) to discover 

What sort of people were the rulers over 

The land next to us. Where, the first they met, liô 

Were the Lotophagi, that made them eat 

Their country-diet, and no ill intent 

Hid in their hearts to them ; and yet th' event 

To ill converted it, for, having eat 

Their dainty viands, they did quite forget m 

(As ail men else that did but taste their feast) 

Both countrymen and country, nor addrest 

Any return t' inform what sort of men 

Made fix'd abode there, but would needs maintain 

Abode themselves there, and eat that food eyer. 166 

I made out after, and was feign to sever 

Th* enchanted knot by forcing their retreat, 

That striv'd, and wept, and would not leave their méat 

For heav'n itself. But, dragging them to fleet, 

I wrapt in sure bands both their hands and feet, 16 °" 

And cast them under hatches, and away 

Gommanded ail the rest without least stay, 
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Lest they should taste the lote too, and forget 
With such strange raptures their despis'd retreat. 

Ail tben aboard, we beat the sea with oars, 10& " 

And still with sad hearts sail'd by out-way shores, 
Till th* out4aw'd Ctyclopk land we fetch'd ; a race 
Of proud-hVd loiterers, that never sow, 
Nor put a plant in earth, nor use a plow, 
But trust in God for ail things ; and their earth, 1W ' 
Unsown, unplow'd, gives ev'ry offspring birth 
That other lands hâve ; wheat, and barley, vines 
That bear in goodly grapes delicious wines ; 
And Jove sends show'rs for ail. No councils there, 
Nor councillors, nor laws ; but ail men bear 17 ^ 

Their heads aloft on mountains, and those steep, 
And on their tops too ; and their houses keep 
In vaulty caves, their households govern'd ail 
By each man's law, impos'd in several, 
Nor wife, nor child awed, but as he thinks good, 18 °" 
None for another caring. But there stood 
Another little isle, well stor'd with wood, 
Betwixt this and the entry ; neither nigh 
The Cyclop's iale, nor yet far off doth lie. 
Men's want it suffer'd, but the men's supplies 186 ' 

The goats made with their inarticulate cries. 
Goats beyond number this small island breeds, 
So tame, that no access disturbs their feeds, 
No hunters, that the tops of mountains scale, 
And rub through woods with toil, seek.them at ail. 19a " 
Nor is the soil with flocks fed down, nor plow'd, 
Nor ever in it any seed was sow'd. 
Nor place the neighbour Cyclops their delights 
In brave vermilion-prow-deck'd ships ; nor wrights 
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Useful, and skilful in such works as need rj5 

Perfection to those tram" es that exceed 

"Their natural confines, to fly out and see 

Cities of men, and take in umtually 

The prease of others ; to themselves they live, 

And to their island that enough would give 200 

A good inhabitant ; and time of year 

Observe to ail thinga art could order there. 

There, close upon the sea, sweet meadows spring, 

That yet of f resh streams want no watering 

To their soft burthens, but of spécial yield. 205 

Your vines would be there ; and your common field 

But gentle work inade for your plow, yet bear 

A lofty harvest when you came to shear ; 

For passing fat the soil is. In it lies 

A harbour so opportune, that no ties, 210 

Halsers, or gables need, nor anchors cast. 

Whom storms put in there are with stay embrac'd, 

Or to their full wills safe, or winds aspire 

To pilots* uses their more quick désire, 

At entry of the h aven, a silver ford 215 

Is from a rock impressing fountain pour'd, 

Ail set with sable poplars. And this port 

Were we arriv'd at, by the sweet resort 

Of some God guiding us, for 'twas a night 

.So ghastly dark ail port was past our sight, 220 

Olouds hid our ships, and would not let the moon 

Afford a beam to us, the whole isle won 

By not an eye of ours. None thought the blore, 

That then was up, shov'd waves against the shore, 

212 The description of ail thèse countries hâve admirable 
allégories besides their artly and pleasing relation. 

Chapmax. 
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» 

That then to an unmeasur'd height put on ; 225: 

We still at sea esteem'd us, till alone 
Our fleet put in itself. And then were strook 
Our gather'd sails ; our rest ashore wé took, 
And day expected. When the morn gave fire, 
We rose, and walk'd, and did the isle admire ; 23a * 

The Nymphs, Jove's daughters, putting up a herd 
Of mountain goats to us, to render cheer'd 
My fellow soldiers. To our fleet we flew, 
Our crookéd bows took, long-pil'd darts, and drew 
Ourselves in three parts out ; when, by the grâce 23 ^ 
That God vouchsaf d, we made a gainful chace. 
Twelve ships we had, and ev'ry ship had nine 
Fat goats allotted [it], ten only mine. 
Thus ail that day, ev'n till the sun was set, 
We sat and feasted, pleasant wine and mcat 240 ' 

Plenteously taking ; for we had not spent 
Our ruddy wine aship-board, supplément 
Of large sort each man to lus vessel drew, 
When we the sacred city overthrew 
That held the Cicons. Now then saw we near 246 * 
The Cyclops' late-prais'd island, and might hear 
The murmur of their sheep and goats, and see 
Their smokes ascend. The sun then set, and we, 
When night succeeded, took our rest ashore. 
And when the world the morning's favour wore, 25(>J 
I calTd my friends to council, charging them 
To make stay there, while I took ship and stream, 
With sonie associâtes, and explor'd what men 
The neighbour isle held ; if of rude disdain, 
Churlish and tyrannous, or minds bewray'd 26 ^ 

Pious and hospitable. Thus much said, 
*" [/*]— The mètre requires this word. 
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I boarded, and commanded to ascend 

My friands and soldiers, to put off, and lend 

Way to our ship. They boarded, sat, and beat 

The old sea f orth, tili we might see the seafc <m 

The greatest Cyclop held for his abode, 

Which was a deep cave, near the common road 

■Of ships that touch'd there, thick with laurels spread, 

Where many sheep and goats lay shadawéd ; 

And, near to tins, a hall of torn-up stone, 265 

High built with pines, that heav'n and earth attone, 

And lofty-fronted oaks ; in which kept house 

A man in shape immane, and monsterous, 

Fed ail his flocks alone, nor would afford 

Commercé with men, but had a wit abhorr'd, m 

His mind his body answ'ring. Nor was he 

Like any man that food could possibly 

Enhance so hugely, but, beheld alone, 

Show'd like a steep hiU's top, ail overgrown 

With trees and brambles ; little thought had I 275 

Of such vast objects. When, arriv'd so nigh, 

Some of my lov'd friends I made stay aboard, 

To guard my ship, and twelve with me I shor'd, 

The choice of ail. I took besides along 

A goat-skin flagon of wine, black and strong, 280 

That Maro did présent, Evantheus' son, 

And priest to Phœbus, who had mansidn 

In Tbracian Ismarus (the town I took). 

He gave it me, since I (with rev'rence strook 

Of his grave place, his wife and children's good) 285 

Freed ail of violence. Amidst a wood, 

286 Attone — make one, at-ove. The reader need hardly be 
reminded that this is the etymology of atone, and atonement. 
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fiacred to Phœbus, stood his house ; from whence 

He fetch'd me gifts of varied excellence ; 

Sev'n talents of fine gold ; a bowl ail fram'd 

Of massy silver ; but his gift most fam'd *w 

Was twelve great vessels, fill'd with such rich wine 

As was incorruptible and divine. 

He kept it as his jewel, which none knew 

But he himself, his wife, and he that drew. 

It was 80 strong that never any fill'd 2 <& 

A cup, where that was but by drops instill'd, 

And drunk it off, but 'twas before allay'd 

With twenty parts in water ; yet so sway'd 

The spirit of that little, that the whole 

A sacred odour breath'd about the bowl. m 

Had you the odour smelt and scent it cast, 

It would hâve vex'd you to forbear the taste. 

But then, the taste gain'd too, the spirit it wrought 

To dare things high set-up-an-end my thought. 

Of tins a huge great flagon full I bore, ws 

And, in a good large knapsack, victuals store ; 
And long'd to see this heap of fortitude, 
That so illit'rate was and upland rude 
That laws divine nor human he had learn'd. 
With speed we reach'd the cavern ; nor discern'd 310 
His présence there, his flocks he fed at field. 

Ent'ring his den, each thing beheld did yield 
Our admiration ; shelves with cheeses heap'd ; 
Sheds stuff 'd with lambs and goats, distinctly kept, 
Distinct the biggest, the more mean distinct, 316 

Distinct the youngest And in their precinct, 
Proper and placef ul, stood^the troughs and pails, 
In which he milk'd ; and what was giv'n at meals, 
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Set up a creaming ; in tne ev'ning still 

Ail scouring bright as dew upon the hilL 82a< 

Then were my fellows instant to convey 
Kids, cheeses, lambs, aship-board, and away 
Sail the sait billow. I thought the best not so, 
But better otherwise ; and first would know, 
What guest-gifts he would spare me. Little knew 825 
My f riends on whom they would hâve préy'd. His view 
Prov'd after, that his inwards were too rough 
For such bold usage. We were bold enough 
In what I suffer'd ; which was there to stay, 
Make fire and feed there, though bear none away. ***> 
There sat we, till we saw him feeding corne, 
And on his neck a burthen lugging home, 
Most highly huge, of sere-wood, which the pile 
That fed his fire supplied ail supper-while. 
Down by his den he threw it, and up rose 885r 

A tumult with the fall. Afraid, we close 
Withdrew ourselves, while he into a cave 
Of huge receipt his high-fed cattle drave, 
Ail that he milk'd ; the maies he left without 
His lofty roofs, that ail bestrow'd about *& 

With rams and buck-goats were. And then a rock 
He lift aloft, that damm'd up to his flock 
The door they enter'd ; 'twas so hard to wield, 
That two-and-twenty waggons, ail four-wheel'd, 
(Could they be loaded, and hâve teams that were *** 
Proportion'd to them) could not stir it there. 
Thus making sure, he kneeUd and milk'd his ewes, 
And braying goats, with ail a milker's dues ; 
Then let in ail their young. Then quick did dress 
His half milk up for cheese, and in a press 350 ' 
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Of wicker press'd it ; put in bowls the rest, 
To drink and eat, and serve his supping feast. 

AU works dispatch'd thus, he began his fire ; 
Which blown, he saw us, and did thus inquire : 8M 

c Ho ! guests ! What are ye 1 Whence sail yo thèse 
seas? 
Trafïic, or rove ye, and like thieves oppress 
Poor strange adventurers, exposing so 
Your soûls to danger, and your lives to woe ? ' 

.This utter'd he, when fear from our hearts took 

The very life, to be so thunder-strook 86(> 

With such a voice, and sueh a monster see ; 

But thus I answer'd : ' Erring Grecians, we 

From Troy were turning homewards, but by force 

Of adverse winds, in far diverted course, 

Such unknown ways took, and on rude seas toss'd, 8a5, 

As Jove decreed, are cast upon this coast. 

Of Agamemnon, famous Atreus' son, 

We boast ourselves the soldiers ; who hath won 

Renown that reachetli heav'n, to overthrow 

So great a city, and to ruin so 87<> 

So many nations. Yet at thy knees lie 

Our prostrate bosoms, forc'd with pray'rs to try 

If any hospitable right, or boon 

Of other nature, such as hâve been won 

388 This his relation of Agamemnon, and his glory and 
theirs for Troy's sack, with the piety of suppliants' receipt, 
to him thafc was so barbarous and impious, must be intended 
spoken by Ulysses, with supposition that his hearers would 
note, still as he spake, how vain they would show to the 
Cyclops ; who respected little Agamemnon, or their valiant 
exploit against Troy, or the Gods themselves. For other- 
wise, the serious observation of the words (though good and 
grave, if spoken to another) want their intentional sharp- 
ness and life.— Chapman. 

VOL. I. ODYSSEY. P 
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By laws of other houses, thou wilt give. *•* 

BeVrence the Goda» thon greatfst of ail that live. 

We suppliante are ; and hospitable Joyc 

Ponrs wreak on ail whom pray'rs.want pow'r to move 

And with their plagues together will provide 

That humble guests shall hâve their wante sapplied.' 

He cruelly answer'd : ' O thon fool/ said he, 3Sl 
• To corne so far, and to importune me 
With any God's fear, or observéd love ! 
We Cyclops care not for yonr goat-f ed Jove, 
Nor other Bless'd ones ; we are better far. *** 

To Jove himself dare I bid open war, 
To thee, and ail thy fellows, if I please. 
But tell me, where's the ship, that by the seas 
Hath brought thee thither î If far ofiV or near, 
Inform me quickly.' Thèse his temptdngs were ; "° 
But I too much knew not to know his mind, 
And craf t with craft paid, telling him the wind 
(Thrust up from sea by Him that shakes the shore) 
Had dash'd our ships against his rocks, and tore 
Her ribs in pièces close upon his coast, a9 * 

And we from high wrack sav'd, the rest were lost.' 

He answer'd nothing, but rush'd in, and took 
Two of my fellows up from earth, and strook 
Their brains against it Like two whelps they flew 
About his shoulders, and did ail embrue 400 

The blushing earth. No mountain lion tore 
Two lambs so sternly, lapp'd up ail their gore 
Gush'd from their torn-up bodies, limb by limb 
(Trembling with life yet) ravish'd into him. 
Both flesh and marrow-stufféd bones he eat, 4W 

893 Neptune. 
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And ev'n th' uncleanséd entrails made his méat. 

We, weeping, cast our hands to heav'n, to view 

A sight so horrid. Desperation flew, 

With ail our after lives, to instant death, 

In our believ'd destruction. But when breath 410 

The fury of his appetite had got, 

Because the gulf his belly reach'd his throat, 

Man's fleah, and goat's mille, laying lay'r on lay'r, 

Till near chok'd up was ail the pass for air, 

Along his den, amoDgst his cattle, down 415 

He rush'd , and str eak'd him. When my mind was gro wn 

Desp'rate to step in, draw my sword, and part 

His bosom where the strings about the heart 

Cirele the liver, and add strength of hand. 419 

But that rash thought, more stay'd, did countermand, 

For there we ail had perish'd, since it past 

Our pow'rs to lift aside a log so vast, 

As barr'd ail outscape ; and so sigh'd away 

The thought ail night, expecting active day. 

Which corne, he first of ail his fire enflâmes, 425 

Then milks his* goats and ewes, then to their dams 

Lets in their young, and, wondrous orderly, 

With manly haste dispatch'd his housewif 'ry. 

Then to his breakfast, to which other two 

Of my poor friends went ; which eat, out then go 430 

His herds and fat flocks, lightly putting by 

The churlish bar, and clos'd it instantly ; 

For both those works with ease as much he did, 

As you would ope and shut your quiver lid. 

With storms of whistlings then his flock he drave 435 
Up to the mountains ; and occasion gave 

™ StreaVd— stretched.— See Bk. xn. 148. 
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For me to use my wits, which to their height 

I striv'd to screw up, that a vengeance niight 

By some means fall from thence, and Pallas now 

Afford a full ear to my neediest vow. **& 

This then my thoughts preferr'd : A huge club lay 

Close by his milk-house, which was now in way 

To dry and seasou, being an olive-tree 

Which late he felTd, and, being green, must be 

Made lighter for his manage. Twas so vast, ** 5 

That we resembled it to some fit mast, 

To serve a ship of burthen that was driv'n 

With twenty oars, and had a bigness giv'n 

To bear a huge sea. Full so thick, so tall, 

We judg'd this club ; which I, in part, hew'd small, 450 

And eut a fathom off. The pièce I gave 

Amongst my soldiers, to take down, and shave ; 

Which done, I sharpen'd it at top, and then, 

Harden'd in fire, I hid it in the den 

Within a nasty dunghill reeking there, 455 

Thick, and so moist it issued ev'rywhere. 

Then made I lots cast by my friends to try 

Whose fortune s erv'd to dare the bor 'd-out eye 

Of that man-eater ; and the lot did fall 

On four I wish'd to make my aid of ail, 4m 

And I the fifth made, chosen like the rest. 

Then came the even, and he came from the feast 
Of his fat cattle, drave in ail, nor kept 
One maie abroad ; if, or his memory slept 
By Gods* direct will, or of purpose was 4C& 

His driving in of ail then, doth surpass 
My compréhension. But he clos'd again 
The mighty bar, milk'd, and did still maintain 
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AU other observation as before. 

His work ail done, two of my soldier* more 470 

At once he snatch'd up, and to supper went. 
Then dar'd I wonls to hira, and did présent 
A bowl of wine, with thèse words : ' Cyclop ! take 
A bowl of wine, from my hand, tbat niay make 
Way for the man's flesh thou hast eat, and show 475 
What drink our ship held ; whieh in sacred vow 
I offer to thee to take ruth on me 
In my dismission home. Thy rages be 
Now no more sufferable. How ahall men, 
Mad and inhuman that thou art, again 48 ° 

Greet thy abode, aud get thy actions grâce, 
If thus thou ragest, and eat'st up their race/ 
He took, and drunk, and vehemently joy'd 
To taste the sweet cup ; and again employ'd 
My flagon's pow'rs, entreating more, and said : 485 

* Good guest, again afford my taste thy aid, 
And let me know thy name, and quickly now, 
That in thy recompense I may bestow 
A hospi table gift on thy désert, 

And such a one as shall rejoice thy heart. 49 ° 

For to the Cyclops too the gentle earth 
Bears gen'rous wine, and Jove augments her birth, 
In store of such, with show'rs ; but this rich wine 
Fell from the river, that is mère divine, 
Of nectar and ambrosia.' This again 495 

I gave him, and again ; nor could the fool abstain, 
But drunk as often. When the noble juice 
Had wrought upon his spirit, I then gave use 
To fairer language, saying : ' Cyclop ! now, 
As thou demandât, FU tell my name, do thou 500 
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Make good thy hospitablo gift to me. 

My name is No-Man ; No-Man each degree 

Of friends, as well as parents, call niy name." 

He answer'd, as his cruel soûl became : 

« No-Man ! Fil eat thee last of ail thy friends ; ™* 

And this is that in which so much amends 

I vow'd to thy deservings, thus shall be 

My hospi table gift made good to thee.' 

This said, he upwards fell, but then bent round 

His fleshy neck ; and Sleep, with ail crowns crown'd, 5ia 

Subdued the savage. From his throat brake out 

My wine, with man's-flesh gobbets, like a spout, 

When, loaded with his cups, he lay and snor'd ; 

And then took I the club's end up, and gor'd 

The burning coal-heap, that the point might heat ; 515 

Confirm'd my fellow's minds, lest Fear should let 

Their vow'd assay, and make them fly my aid. 

Straight was the olive-lever, I had laid 

Amidst the huge fire to get hard'ning, hot, 6l9 

And glow'd extremely, though 'twas green ; which got 

From forth the cinders, close about me stood 

My hardy friends ; but that which did the good 

Was God's good inspiration, that gave 

A spirit beyond the spirit they us'd to hâve ; 

Who took the olive spar, made keen before, 526 

And pluug'd it in his eye, and up I bore, 

Bent to the top close, and helpM pour it in, 

805 No-man. — It may be necessary to explain to the reader 
who is unacquainted with the original, that the play is 
upon the word No-man, Ulysses telling Polyphemus that 
his name is sach. This pun occasions the misconception of 
his brother Cyclops in hnes 660-1. Euripides has adopted 
the passage in his satyric drama of <c The Cyclops." 
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With ail my forces. And as you hâve seen 

A ship-wriglit bore a naval beam, he oft 

Thrusts at the auger's froofë, works still aloft, ô8a ' 

And at the shank help others, with a cord 

Wound round about to raake it sooner bor'd, 

AU plying the round still ; so into his eye 

The fiery stake we labour'd to imply. 

Out gueh'd the blood that scalded, his eye-ball 5Sfr 

Thrust out a flaming vapour, that scorch'd ail 

His brows and eye-lids, his eye-strings did crack, 

As in the sharp and burning rafter brake. 

And as a smith, to harden any tool, 

Broad axe, or mattock, in bis trough doth cool 540, 

The red-hot substance, that so fervent is 

It makes the cold wave straight to seethe and hiss ; 

So sod and hiss'd his eye about the stake. 

He roar'd withal, and ail his cavern brake 

In claps like thunder. We did frighted fly, W5 * 

Dispers'd in corners. He from forth his eye 

The fixéd stake pluck'd ; after which the blood 

Flow'd freshly forth ; and, mad, he hurl'd the wôod 

About his hovel. Out he then did cry 

For other Cyclops, that in caverns by 55(V 

Upon a windy promontory dwell'd ; 

Who, hearing how impetuously he yell'd, 

Rush'd ev'ry way about him, and inquir'd, 

What ill afflicted him, that he exspir'd 

Such horrid clamours, and in sacred Night 555> 

To break their sleeps so ? Ask'd him, if his f right 

830 Froofe. — I cannot understand this word. It is probably 
a misprint, but for what ? Proof, trial, seems the nearest. 
854 lûxepir'd— breathed forth. 
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Came from some mortal that his flocks had driv'n ? 

Or if by craft, or might, his death were giv'n ? 

He answer'd from his den : 'By craft, nor might, 

No-Man hath giv'n me death.' They then said right> 

lf no man hurt thee, and thyself alone, 561 

That which is done to thee by Jove is done ; 

And what great Jove inflicts no man can fly. 

Pray to thy Father yet, a Deity, 

And prove, from him if thou canst help acquire.' ô65 

Thus spake tbey, leaving him ; when ail on-fire 
My heart with joy was, that so well my wit 
And name deceiv'd him ; whom no w pain d id split, 
And groaning up and down he groping tried 
To find the stone^^whichjound, he put aside ; 57 ° 

But in the door sat, feeling if he could j 

(As his sheep issued) on some man lay hold ; 
Esteeming me a fool, that could devise | 

Ko stratagem to 'scape his gross surprise. j 

But I, contending what I could invent 575 

My friends and me from death so eminent 
To get deliver'd, ail my wiles I wove i 

{Life being the subject) and did this approve : ' 

Fat fleecy rams, most fair, and great, lay there 
That did a burden like a violet bear. 68<> 

Thèse, while this learn'd-in-villainy did sleep, | 

I yok'd with osiers eut there, sheep to sheep, 
Three in a rank, and still the mid sheep bore i 

A man about his belly, the two more | 

March'd on his each side for defence. I then 58& 

Choosing m y self the fairest of the den, 

864 Neptune. 

880 Wool of a violet colour. — Chapman. 

I 
I 
i 
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His fleecy belly under-crept, embrac'd 

His back, and in his rich wool wrapt me fast 

With both my hands, arm'd with as fast a mind. 

And thus each inan bung, till the morning shin'd ; 500 

Which corne, lie knew the hour, and let abroad 

His male-flocks first, the females unmilk'd stood 

Bleating and braying, their full bag* so sore 

With being unemptied, but their shepherd more 

With being unsighted ; which was cause his mind 695 

Went not a niilking. He, to wreak inclin 'd, 

The backs felt, as they pass'd, of those maie dams, 

Gross fool ! believing, we would ride his rams ! 

Nor ever knew tbat any of them bore 

Upon his belly any man before. 600 

The last ram came to pass him, with his wool 

And me together loaded to the full, 

For there did I hang ; and that ram he stay'd, 

And me withal had in his hands, my liead 

Troubled the while, not causelessly, nor least 605 

This ram he grop'd, and talk'd to : ' Lazy beast ! 

Why last art thou now ? Thou hast never us'd 

To lag thus hindmost, but still first hast bruis'd 

The tender blossom of a flow'r, and held 

State in thy steps, both to the flood and field, 610 

First still at fold at even, now last remain 1 

Dost thou not wish I had mine eye agnin, 

Which that abhorr'd man No-Man did put out, 

Assisted by his exécrable rout^ 

When he had wrought me down with wine ? But he 

Must not escape my wreak so cunningly. 616 

I would to heav'n thou knew'st, and could but speak, 

To tell me where he lurks now ! I would break 
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His brain about my cave, strew'd hère and there, 

To ease my heart of those foui iils, that were m 

Th' inflations of a man I priz'd at nought.' 

Thus let he him abroad ; when T, once brought 
A little from his hold, myself first loa'd, 
And next my friends. Then drave we, and dispos'd, 
His straight-legg'd fat fleece-bearers over land, 6è8 

Ev'n till they ail were in my ship's command ; 
And to our lov'd friends show'd our pray'd-for sight, 
Escap'd from death. But, for our loss, outright 
They brake in tears ; which with a look I stay'd, 
And bade them take our boot in. They obey'd, m 
And up we ail went, sat, and us'd our oars. 
But having left as far the savage nhores 
As one might hear a voice, we then might see 
The Cyclop at the haven ; when instantly 
I stay'd our oars, and this iusultance ua\l : 636 

' Cyclop ! thou shouldst not hâve so much abus'd 
Thy monstrous forces, to oppose their least 
Against a man immartial, and a guest, 
And eat his fellows. Thou mightst know there were 
Some ills behind, rude swain, for thee to bear, 64 ° 

That fear'd not to devour thy guests, and break 
Ail laws of humans. Jove sends therefore wreak, 
And ail the Gods, by me.' This blew-the more 
His burning fury ; when the top he tore 
From off a huge rock, and so right a throw •** 

Made at our ship, that just before the pfow 
It overflew and fell, raiss'd mast and ail 
Exceeding little ; but about the fall 
So tierce a wave it rais'd, that back it bore 
630 Boot— booty. 
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Our ship so far, it almost toucha the shore. 65( > 

A bead-hook then, a far-extended one, 

I snatch'd up, thrust hord, and so set us gone 

Some little way ; and straight commanded ail 

To help me with their oars, on pain to fall 

Again on our confusion. But a sign , 66 * 

I with my head made, and their oars were mine 

In ail performance. When we off were set, 

(Then first, twice further) my heart was so great, 

It would again provoke him, but my men 

On ail sides rush'd about me, to contain, ^^ 

And said : ' Unhappy ! why will you provoke 

A man so rude, that with so dead a stroke, 

Giv'n with his rock-dart, made the sea thrust back 

Our ship so far, and near hand forc'd our wrack ? 

Should he again but hear your voice resound, 66 * 

And any word reach, thereby would be found 

His dart's direction, which would, in his fall, 

Crush piece-meal us, quite split our ship and ail ; 

So much dart wields the munster.' Thua urg'd-they 

Impossible things, in fear ; but I gave way 670> 

To that wrath which so long I held deprest, 

By great necessity conquer'd, in my breast : 

' CyclopJ-if-any ask thee, who impoa'd 
Th' unsighUyJblanaish that thine eye enclos'd, 
Say t hat Ulysses, old Laer tes* son, 675, 

Whose seaiis-Ithaca, and who hath won 
Surname ofjGity-razer, bord it out.' 

At this, he bray'd so loud, that round about 

878 Ulysses' continued insolence, no more to repeat what 
he said to the Cyclop, than to let his hearers know epithets r 
and estimation in the world.— Chapman. 
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He drave affrighted echoes through the air, 

And said : ' beast ! I was premonish'd fair, GS0 

By aged prophecy, in one that was 

A great and good m an, this should corne to pass ; 

And how 'tis prov'd now ! Augur Telemus, 

'Surnam'd Eurymides (that spent with us 

His âge in augury, and did exceed 6S5 

In ail présage of truth) said ail this deed 

Should this event take, author'd by the hand 

'Of one Ulysses, who I thought was mann'd 

'With great and goodly personage, and bore 

A virtue answerable ; and this shore ° 90 

Should shake with weight of such a conqueror ; 

When now à weakling came, a dwarfy thing, 

A thing of nothing ; wbo yet wit did bring, 

"That brought supply to ail, and with his wine 

Put out the flame where ail my light did shine. m 

Corne, land again, Ulysses ! that my hand 

May guest-rites give thee, and the great command, 

That Neptune hàth at sea, I may convert 

*To the déduction where abides thy heart, 

With my solicitings, whose son I am, 700 

And whose famé boasts to bear my father's name. 

Nor think my hurt offends me, for my sire 

Can soon repose in it the visual lire, 

At his free pleasure ; which no pow'r beside 

Can boast, of men, or of the Deified.' 705 

I answer'd : ' Would to God I could compell 
Both life and soûl from thee, and send to hell 
Those spoils of nature ! Hardly Neptune then 
<3ould cure thy hurt, and give thee ail again.' 
703 Repose — (Lat.) replace. 
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Then flew fierce vowa to Neptune, both his hands 710> 
To star-born heav'n cast : ' thou that ail lands 
Gird'st in thy ambient circle, and in air 
Shak'st the curl'd tresses of thy sapphire hair, 
If I be thine, or thou mayst justly vaunt 
Thou art my father, hear me now, and grant 716 * 

That this Ulysses, old Laertes' son, 
That dwells in Ithaca, and name hath won 
Of City-ruiner, may ne ver reach 
His natural région. Or if to fetch 
That, and the sight of his fair roofs and friends, ™> 
Be fatal to him, let him that amends 
For ail his miseries, long time and ili, 
Smart for, and fail of ; nor that fate f ulfill, 
Till ail his soldiers quite are cast away 
In others' ships. And when, at last, the day 725> 

Of his sole-landing, shall his dwelling show, 
Let Détriment prépare him wrongs enow.' 

Thus pray'd he Neptune ; who, his sire, appear'd, 
And ail his pray'r to ev'ry syllable heard. 
But then a rock, in size more amplified 73 * 

Than first, he ravish'd to him, and implied 
A dismal strength in it, when, wheel'd about, 
He sent it after us ; nor flew it out 
From any blind aim, for a little pass 
Beyond our fore-deck from the fall there was, 7S6r 

With which the sea our ship gave back upon, 
And shrunk up into billows from the stone, 
Our ship again repelling near as near 
The shore as first. But then our rowers were, 
721 Fatal— ordained by fate. 
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Being wàrn'd, more arm'd, and stronglier stemm'd the 

ftood 740 

That bore back on us, till our ship made good 

The other island^jwheïe-our wtiole fleet lay, 

In which our friends lay mourning for our stay, 

And ev'ry minute look'd when we should land. 

Where, now arriv'd, we drew up to the sand, 745 

The Cyclops* sheep dividing, that none there 

Of ail our privâtes might be wrung, and bear 

Too much on pow'r. The ram yet was alone 

By ail my friends made ail my portion 

Above ail ot hers ; and I made him then 750 

A sacrifice for me and ail my men 

To cloud-compelling Jove that ail commanda, 

To whom I burn'd the thighs ; but my sad hands 

Receiv'd no grâce from him, who studied how 

To offer men and fleet to overthrow. 7W 

AH day, till sun-set, yet, we sat and eat, 
And lib'ral store took in of wine and méat. 
The sun then down, and place resign'd to shade, 
We slept. Morn came, my men I rais'd, and made 
AU go aboard, weigh anchor, and away. 7eo 

•They boarded, sat, and beat the aged sea ; 
And forth we made sail, sad for loss before, 
And yet had comfort since we lost no more." 

715 No occasion let pass to Ulysses* piety in our Poet's 
singular wit and wisdom. — Chapman. 
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The Argument. 

Ulysses now relates to us 
The grâce he had with^Eolus, 
Great Guardian of ttiëThollow Winds ; 
Which in a leather bag he binds, 
And eives Ulysses ; alî but one, 
Whicn Zéphyr was, who fill'd alone 
Ulysses' salis. The bag once seen, 
While he slept, by Ulysses* men, 
They thinking it did gold enclose, 
To nnd it, ail the winas cfid loose, 
Who back flew to their Guard again. 
Forth sail'd he ; and did nexfc attain 
To where the Leest ryg onians dwell. 
Where he eleven ships lost, and fell 
On the JEsôsm coast, whose shore 
He sends Euryloehus t* explore, 
Dividing with him half his men. 
Who go, and tumno more again, 
AU, «ave Euryloehus, lo swine 
By Circej burn'd . Their stays incline 
Ulysses ticT their search ; who got 
Of Mercury an antidote, 
Which moly was, 'gainst Circe's charma, 
And so avoids his soldiers' harms. 
A year with Circe ail remain, 
And then their native forms regain. 
On utter shores a time they dwell, 
While Ithacus descends to hell. 
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Another Argument. 




Edirira. Great <A£olus, 

And Oirce, friends 
Finds Ithacus ; 
And hell descends. 



the iEolian island we attain'd, 
That swum about still on the sea, where 

reign'd 
The God-lov'd iEolus Hippotades. 
A wall of steel it had ; and in the seas 
A wave-beat-smooth rock mov'd about the wall. * 

Twelve children in his house impérial 
Were born to him ; of which six daughters were, 
And six were sons, that youth's sweet flow'r did bear. 
His daughters to his sons he gave as wives ; 
Who spent in feastful comforts ail their lives, l( * 

Close seated by their sire and his grave spouse. 
Past number were the dishes that the house 
Made ever savour ; and still f ull the hall 
As long as day shin'd ; in the night-time, ail 
Slept with their chaste wives, each his fair carv'd bed 
Most richly furnish'd ; and this life they led. w 

We reach'd the city and fair roofs of thèse, 
Where,a whole inonth's time,all things thatmight please 
The king vouchsaf'd us; of great Troy inquir'd, 
The Grecian fleet, and how the Greeks retir'd. ™ 

To ail which I gave answer as behov'd. 

The fit time corne wlien I dismission mov'd, 
He nothing would deny me, but addrest 
My pass with such a bounty, as might best 
Teach me contentraent ; for he did enfold ** 

Within an ox-hide, flay'd at nine years old, 
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Ail th* airy blasts that wero of stormy kinds. 

Saturnius made him Steward of his Win ds, 

And gave him pow'r to raise and to assuage. 

And thèse he gave me, curb'd thus of their rage, 80 

Which in a glitt'ring silver band I bound, 

And hung-up in my ship, enclos'd so round 

That no egression an y breath could find ; 

Only he left abroad the Western Wind, 

To speed our ships, and us with blasts secure. w 

But our securities made ail unsure ; 

Nor could he consummate our course alone, 

When ail the resfc had got egressidn ; 

Which thus succeeded : Nine whole days and nights 

We sail'd in safety ; and the tenth, the lights 4a 

Borne on our country-earth we might descry, 

So near we drew ; and yet ev'n then fell I, 

Being overwatch'd, into a fatal sleep, 

For I would suffer no man else to keep 

The foot that rul'd my vessePs course, to lead 4 * 

The faster home. My frie nds then Envy fed 

About the b ag I hung-up , and suppos'd 

That gold and^ilïexJJiaiLthere enclos'd, 

As gift from iEolus, and said : ' heav'n ! 

What grâce and grave price is by ail men giv'n 5(> 

To our commander ! Whatsoever coast 

Or town he cornes to, how much he engrost 

Of fair and precious prey, and brought from Troy ! 

We the same voyage went, and yet enjoy 

In our return thèse empty hands for ail. 55 

This bag, now, iEolus was so libéral 

49 II6Ôa vrjàs — He calls the stem the foot of the ship. 

Chafman. 

VOL. I. ODYSSEY. Q 
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To make a guest-gif t to him ; let us try 

Of what consista the fair-bound treasury, 

And how much gold and silver it contains.' 

ïll cotmsel présent approbation gains. *° 

They op'd the bag, and out the vapours brake, 

When instant tempest did our vessel take, 

That bore us back to sea, to mourn anew 

Our absent country. Up amaz'd I flew, 

And desp'rate things discoura'd ; if 1 should cast w 

Myself to ruin in the seas, or taste 

Amongst the living more moan, and sustain ? 

Silent, I did so, and lay hid again 

Beneath the hatches, while an ill wind took 

My ships back to iEolia, my men strook 70 

With woe enough. We pumpîcLand landed then, 

Took food, for ail th is ; and of ail my men 

I took a herald to me, and away 

Went to the court of^Eolus, where they 

Were feasting still ; he, wife, and children, set 75 

Together close. We would not at their méat 

Thrust in ; but humbly on the threshold sat. 

He then, amaz'd, my présence wonder'd at, 

And calTd to me : ' Ulysses ! How thus back 

Art thou arriv'd hère ? What foui spirit brake 80 

Into thy bosom, to retire thee thus ? ' 

We thought we had déductions curious 

Giv'n thee before, to reach thy shore and home ; 

Did it not like thee ? ' I, ev'n overcome 

With worthy sorrow, answer'd : ' My ill men * 

Hâve done me mischief, and to them hath been 

My sleep th' unhappy motive ; but do you, 

Dearest of friends, deign succour to my vow. 
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Your pow'rs command it.' Thus endeavour'd I 
With soft speech to repair my misery. *° 

The rest with ruth sat dumb. But thus spake he : 
* Avaunt, and quickly quit my land of thee, 
Thou worst of ail that breathe. It fits not me 
To convoy, and take-in, whom Heav'ns expose. 
Away, and with thee go the worst of woes, 9b 

That seek'st my fri endship , and the Gods thy foes.' 
Thus he disniiss'd me sighing. Forth we saiPd, 
At heart afflict ed. And now wholly fail'd 
The minds my men sustain'd, so spent they were 
With toiling at their oars, and worse did bear 10 ° 

Their growing labours ; imd they caus'd their grought 
By self-wilFd follies ; nor now ever thought 
To see their country more. Six nights and days 
We saiFd ; the seventh we saw fair Lamos raise 
Her lofty tow'rs, the Lœstrygonian state 105 

That bears her ports so far disterminate ; 
Where shepherd shepherd calls out, he at home 
18 call'd out by the other that dot h corne 
From charge abroad, and then goes he to sleep, 
The other issuing ; he whose turn doth keep 110 

101 Grought — growth. So spelt for rhyme's sake. 

107 This place suffers différent construction in ail the Com- 
mentors ; in which ail err from the mind of the Poet, as in 
A hundred other places (which yet I want time to approve) 
^specially about iyyùs yàp vvktôs, &c. Prope enim noctis et 
diei 8unt vue (or similiter, which ^771)5 signifies) which they 
will hâve to be understood, that the days in that région are 
long, and the nights short ; where Homer intends, that the 
equinoctial is there ; for how else is the course of day 
and night near or eaual ? But therefore the night's-man 
hath his double hire, being as long about his charge as the 
other; and the night being more dangerous, &c. And if 
the day were so long, why ahould the night's-man be pre- 
ferred in wages ? — Chapman. 
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The night observance hath his double hire, 

Since day and night in equal length expire 

About that région, and the night's watch weigh'd 

At twice the day's ward, since the charge that's laid 

TJpon the night's-man (besides breach of sleep) 115 

Exceeds the days-man's ; for one oxen keep, 

The other sheep. But when the haven we found, 

(Exceeding famous, and environ'd round 

With one continuate rock, which so much bent 

That both ends almost met, so prominent 120 

They were, and niade the haven's mouth passing strait) 

Our whole fleet in we got ; in whose receit 

Our ships lay anchor'd close. Nor needed we 

Fear harm on any stays, Tranquillity 

So purely sat there, that waves great nor small m 

Did ever rise to any height at ail. 

And y et would I no entry make, but sbayM 

Alone without the haven, and thence survey'd, 

From out a lofty watch-tow'r raiséd there, 

The country round about ; nor anywhere m 

The work of man or beast appear'd to me, 

Only a smoke from earth break I might see. 

I then made choice of two, and added more, 

A herald for associate, to explore 

What sort of men liv'd there. They went, and saw 185 

A beaten way, through which carts us'd to draw 

Wood from the high hills to the town, and met 

A maid without the port, about to get 

Some near spring-water. She the daughter was 

Of mighty Lœstrygonian Antiphas, u * 

124 For being cast on the stays, as ships are by weather. 

Chapman. 
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Aud to the clear spring call'd Artacia went, 

To which the whole town for their water sent. 

To her they came, and ask'd who govern'd there, 

And what the people whom he order'd were î 

She answertt not» but led theni through the port, U5 

As making haste to show her father's court. 

Where enter'd, they beheld, to their affright, 

A woman like a mountain-top in height, 

Who rush'd abroad, and from the council-place 

Call'd home her horrid husband Antiphas. 15 ° 

Who, deadly-minded, straight he snatch'd up one, 

And fell to supper. Both the rest were gone ; 

And to the fleet came. Antiphas a cry 

Drave through the city ; which heard, instantly 

This way and that innumerable sorts, 15 * 

Not men, but giants, issued through the ports, 

And mighty flints from rocks tore, which they threw 

Amongst our ships ; through which an ill noise flew 

Of shiver'd ships, aod life-expiring men, 

That were, like fishes, by the monsters slain, 16 ° 

And borne to sad feast. While they slaughter'd thèse, 

That were engag'd in ail th } advantages 

The close-mouth'd and most dead-calm haven could 

give, 
I, that without lay, made some means to live, 
My sword drew, eut my gables, aud to oars 1W 

Set ail my men ; and, from the plagues those shores 
Let fly amongst us, we made haste to fly, 
My men close working as men loth to die. 
My ship flew freely off; but theirs that lay 
On heaps in harbours could enforce no way 17 ° 

180 Antiphas was king there.— Chapman. 
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Through thèse stern fates tliat had engag'd them there, 

Forth our sad remuant saiPd, yet still retain'd 

The joys of men, tliat our poor few remain'd. 

Then to the isle iEœa we attain'd, 

Where fair-hair'd, dreadful, éloq uent Circe reign'd. 175 

JE&tR'a sister both by dame and sire, 

Both daughters to HeavVs nian-enlight'ning Fire, 

And Perse, whom Océan us begat. 

The ship-fit port hère soon we landed at, 

Some God directing us. Two days, two nights, m 

We lay hère pining in the fatal spights 

Of toil and sorrow ; but the next third day 

When fair Aurora had inform'd, quick way 

I made out of my ship, my sword and lance 

Took for my surer guide, and made advance 18& 

Up to a prospect ; I assay to see 

The works of men, or hear mortality 

Exspire a voice. When I had climVd a height, 

Rough and right hardly accessible, I might 

f Behold from Cuçe'sjiouse, that in a grove 19a 

Set thick with trees stood, a bright vapour move. 

I then grew curions in my thought to try 

Some fit inquiry, when so f-pritely fly 

I saw the yellow smoke ; but my discourse 

À first retiring to my ship gave force, 105 

Tu gïve my men their dinner, and to send 

(Before th* adventure of myself) some friend. 

Bcîng near my ship, of one so desolate 

Some God had pity, and would recreate 

92 WltpfialpWy curiosê cogito. — Chàpman. 
IM MBwca Kbicvàv. AXdo\p signifying rutilus, by reason of 
I Le fire mixed with it. Fumwt qui fit dvmaliquidaccenditur r 

Chàpman. 
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My woes a little, putting up to me 20 ° 

A great and high-palm'd hart, that (fatally, 

Just in my way, itself to taste a flood) 

Was then deacending ; the sun heat had sure 

Importun'd him, besides the température 

His natural heat gave. Howsoevèr, I 205 

Made up to him, and let my jav'lin fly, 

That 8truck him through the mid-part of his chine, 

And made him, braying, to the dust confine 

His flying forces. Forth his spirit flew ; 

When I stept in, and from the death's wound drew 21(> 

My shrewdly-bitten lance ; there let him lie 

Till I, of cut-up osiers, did imply 

A withe a fathora long, with which his feet 

I made together in a sure league meet, 

Stoop'd under him, and to my neck I heav'd 2l5 

The mighty burden, of which I receiv'd 

A good part on my lance, for else I could 

By no means with one liand alone uphold 

(Join'd with one shoulder) such a deathful load. 

And so, to both my shoulders, both hands stoo I 22a 

Needful assistants ; for it was a deer 

Goodly-well-grown. When (coming something near 

Where rode my ships) I cast it down, and rear'd 

My friends with kind words ; whpm by name I cheer'd 

In note particular, and said : ' See friends, 22& 

We will not yet to Pluto's house ; our émis 

Shall not be hasten'd, though we be declin'd 

In cause of comfort, till the day design'd 

By Fate's fix'd finger. Gome, as long as food 

Or wine lasto in our ship, let's spirit our blood, ™ 

And quit our care and hunger both in one.' 
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This said, they frolipktt, came, and look'd upon 
With admiration the huge-bodied beast ; 
Ând when their first-serv'd eyes had done their feast, 
They wash'd, and made a to-be-striv'dfor meal 235 

In point of honour. On which ail did dwell 
The whole day long. And, to our venisou's store, 
We added wine till we could wish no more. 

Sun set, and darkness up, we slept, till light 
Put darkness down ; and then did I excite 240 

My friends to counsel, utt'ring this : ' Now, friends, 
Âfford unpassionate ear ; though ill Fate lends 
So good cause to your passion, no man knows 
The reason whence and how the darkness grows ; 
The reason how the morn is thus begun ; 245 

The reason how the man-enlight'ning sun 
Dives under earth ; the reason how again 
He rears his golden head. Those counsels, then, 
That pass our compréhension, we must leave 
To him that knows their causes ; and reçoive 25 ° 

Direction from him in our acts, as far 
As he shall please to make them regular, 
And stoop them to our reason. In our state 
What then behoves us ? Can we estimate, 
With ail our counsels, where we are ? Or know 255 
{Without instruction, past our own skills) how, 

835 'EpiKÛfea daîra. — Chafman. 

241 The whole end of this counsel was to persuade his 
soldiers to explore those parts, which he knew would prove 
a most unpleasing motion to them : for their fellows' terrible 
entertainment with Antiphas, and Polyph. and therefore he 
prépares the little he hath to say with this long circum- 
stance ; implying a necessity of that service, and necessary 
resolution to add the trial of the event to their other 
adventures.— Chapman. 
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Put off from hence, to steer our course the more ? 

I think we cannot. We must then explore 

Thèse parts for information ; in which way 

We thus far are : Last morn I might display m 

(From off a high-rais'd cliff ) an island lie 

Girt with th* unmeasur'd sea, and is so nigli 

That in the midst I saw the smoke arise 

Through tufts of trees. This resta then to advise, 

Who shall explore this?' This struck dead their hearts, 

Bememb'ring the most exécrable parts 2W 

That Leestrygonian Antiphas had play'd, 

And that foui Gyclop that their fellows bray'd 

Betwixt his jaws ; which mov'd them so, they cried. 

But idle tears had never wants supplied. 27 ° 

I in two parts divided ail, and gave 

To either part his captain. I must hâve 

The charge of one ; and one of God-like look, 

Eurylochus, the other. Lots we shook, 

Put in a casque together, which of us 276 

Should lead th' attempt ; and 'twas Eurylochus. 

He freely went, with two-and-twenty more ; 

Ail which took leave with tears ; and our eyes wore 

*The same wet badge of weak humanity. 

Thèse in a dale did Circe's house descry, M0 

Of bright stone built, in a conspicuous way. 

Before her gâtes hill-wolves, and lions, lay ; 

Which with her virtuous drugs so tame she made, 

That wolf nor lion would one man invade 

With any violence, but ail arose, 2W 

Their huge long tails wagg'd, and in fawns would close, 

As loving dogs, when masters bring them home 

Belics of feast, in ail observance corne, 



w 
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And soothe their en tries with their fawns and t»ounds r 
AH guests still bringing some scraps for their hounds ; 
So, on thèse men, the wolves and lions ramp'd, 291 
Their horrid paws set up. Their spirits were dauip'd 
To see such monstrous kindness, stay'd at gâte, 
And heard within the Goddess elevate 
A voice divine, as at her web she wrought, 295- 

Subtle, and glorious, and past earthly thought, 
As ail the housewif 'ries of Deities are. 
To hear a voice so ravishingly rare, 
Poli tes (one exceeding dear to me, 
A prince of men, and of no mean degree so0 ' 

In knowing virtue, in ail acts whose mind 
Discreet cares ail ways us'd to turn, and wind) 
Was yet surpris'd with it, and said : ' O friends, 
Some one abides within hère, that comniends 
The place to us, and breathes a voice divine, 805 

As she some web wrought, or her spindle's twine 
She cherish'd with her song ; the pavement rings 
With imitation of the tunes she sings. 
Some woman, or some Goddess, 'lis. Assay 
To see with knocking.' Thus said he, and they zw 
Both Knock'd, and call'd ; and straight her shining gâtes 
She open'd, issuing, bade them in to cates. 
Led, and unwise, they followM ; ail but one, 
Which was Eurylochus, who stood alone 
Without the gâtes, suspicious of a sleight. 315 " 

They enter'd, she m ad e si t ; and her deceit 
She cloak'd with thrones, and gooilly chairs of State ; 
Set herby honey, and the délicate 
Wine brought from Smyrna, to them ; meal and cheese> 
M1 KeMs, cujus animv* curas prudente* versai. — Chapm an» 
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But harniful venoras she commix'd with thèse, 320 ' 

That made their couhtry vanish from their thought. 
Which eat, she touch'd them with a rod that wrought 
Their transformation far past human wonts ; 
Swine's snouts, swine's hodies, took they,bristles, grunts, 
But still retain'd the soûls they had before, 325 

Which made them mourn their bodies' change the more. 
She shut them straight in styes, and gave them méat, 
Oak-mast, and beech, and cornel-fruit, they eat, 
Grov'lling like swine on earth, in foulest sort. 
Eurylochus straight hasted the report M0 ' 

Of this his fellows' most remorseful fate, 
Came to the ships, but so excruciate 
Was with his woe, he could not speak a word, 
His eyes stood full of tears, which show'd how stor'd 
His mind with moan remain'd. We ail admir'd, 335 ' 
Ask'd what had chanc'd him, earnestly desir'd 
He would résolve us. At the last, our eyes 
Enflam'd in him his fellows' memories, 
And out his grief burst thus : ' You will'd ; we went 
Through those thick woods you saw ; when a descent 
Show'd us a fair house, in a lightsome ground, 3411 

Where, at some work, we heard a heav'nly sound 
Breath'd from a Goddéss , , or a woman's, breast. 
They knock'd, she op'd her bri^ht gâtes; each her guest 
Her fair invitement made ; nor would they stay, 845 " 
Fools that they were, when she once led the way. 
I enter'd not, suspecting some dcceit. 
When ail together vanish'd, nor the sight 
Of any one (though long I look'd) mine eye 
Could any way discover.' Instantly, 350 " 

338 Seeing them, he thought of his fellows.— Chapman. 
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My sword and bow reach'd, I bad show the place, \ 
When down he fell, did both my knees erabrace, 
And pray'd with tears thus : ' O thou kept of God, 
Do not thyself lose, nor to that abode 
Lead others rashly ; both thyself, and ail 355 

Thou ventur'st thither, I know well, must fall 
In one sure ruin. With thèse few then fly ; 
We yet may shun the others* destiny.' 

I answer'd him : ' Eurylochus ! Stay thou, 
And keep the ship then, eat and drink ; I now 36 ° 
Will undertake th' adventùre ; there is cause 
In great Necessity's unalter'd laws.' 
This said, I left both ship and seas, and on 
Along the sacred valleys ail alone 
Went in discov'ry, till at last I came 8<i5 

Where of the main-ined'cine-making Dame 
1 saw the great house ; where encbunter'd me 
The golden-rod-sustaining Mercury, 
Ev'n ent'ring Circe's doors. He met me in 
A young man's likeness, of the first-flowVd chin, 870 
Whose form hath ail the grâce of one so young. 
He first call'd to me, then my hand he wrung, 
And said : ' Thou no-place-finding-for-repose, 
Whither, alone, by thèse hill-confines, goes 
Thy erring foot ? Th' art ent'ring Circe's house, 376 
Where, by her med'cines, black, and sorcerous, 
Thy soldiers ail are shut in well-ann'd styes, 
And turn'd to swine. Art thou arriv'd with prize 
Fit for their ransoms ? Thou com'st out no more, 
If once thou ent'rest, like thy men before 380 

>Iade to remain hère. But I'H guard thee f ree, 
And save thee in her spite. Receive of me 
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This fair and good receipt ; with which once arm'd, 

Enter her roofs, for th' art to ail proof charm'd 

Against the ill day. I will tell thee ail •s* 

Her baneful counsel : With a festival 

She'U first receive thee, but will spice thy bread 

With flow'ry poisons ; y et unalteréd 

Shall thy firm form be, for this reniedy 

Stands most approv'd 'gainst ail her sorcery, Z9< * 

Which thus particularly shun : when she 

Shall with her long rod strike thee, instantly 

Draw from thy thigh thy sword, and fly on her 

As to her slaughter. She, surprise with fear 

And love, at first, will bid thee to her bed. 305r 

Nor say the Goddess nay, that welcoméd 

Thou may'st with ail respect be, and procure 

Thy fellows* freedoms. But before, make sure 

Her favours to thee ; and the great oath take 

With which the blesséd Gods assurance make 40ep 

Of ail they promise ; that no préjudice 

(By stripping thee of form, and faculties) 

She may so much as once attempt on thee.' 

This said, he gave his antidote to me, 

Which from the earth he pluck'd, and told me ail 405 

The virtue of it, with what Deities call 

The name it bears ; and Moly they impose . 

For name to it. The root is hard to loose 

From hold of earth by mortals ; but God's pow'r 

Can ail things do. Tis black, but j gears aj fow'r 4W 

406 The herb Moly, which, with Ulysses* whole narration, 
hath in chief an allegorical exposition. Notwithstanding I 
say with our Spondanus, Credo in hoc va*to mundi ambitu 
extare res innumeras mirandœ facultatis ; adeo, ut ne quidem 
ista quœ ad iran*formanda corpora pertinet, jure è mundo 
ex'mi posêtt. <kc. — Chapman. For an account of the ixCjKv 
sce Classical Mus. vol. v. p. 58. 
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As white as milk. And thus flew Mercury 
Up to immense Olympus, gliding by 
The sylvan island. I made back my way 
To Circe's house, my mind of my assay 
Much thought revolving. At lier gâtes I stay'd n5 
And call'd ; she heard, and her bright doors display'd, 
Invited, led ; I foUow'd in, but trac'd 
With some distraction. In a throne she plac'd 
My welcome person ; of a curious frame 
'Twas, and so bright I sat as in a flame ; 420 

A foot-stool added. In a golden bowl 
.She then subornd a potion, in her soûl 
Deform'd things thinking ; for amidst the wine 
JShe niix'd her man-transforniing medicine ; 
Which when she saw I had devour'd, she then 425 

No more observ'd me with her soothing vein, 
But struck me with her rod, and to her stye 
Bad, out, away, and with thy fellows lie. 
I drew my sword, and charg'd her, as I meant 
'To take her life. When out she cried, and bent 430 
Beneath my sword her knees, embracing mine, 
And, f ull of tears, said : ' Who ? Of what high Une 
Art thou the issue 1 Whence ? What shores sustain 
*Thy native city î I amaastt remain 
That, drinking thesemyyenoms, th* art not turn'd. 485 
Ne ver drunk any this cup but he mourn'd 
In other likeness, if it once had pass'd 
The ivory bounders of his tongue and taste. 
AU but thyself are brutishly declin'd. 
Thy breast holds firm yet, and unchang'd thy mind. 
Thou canst be therefore none else but tbe man 441 

<Of many virtues, Ithacensian, 
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Deep-souPd Ulysses, who, I oft was told, 

By that sly God that bears the rod of gold, 

Was to arrive hère in retreat from Troy. *** 

Sheathe then thy sword, and let my bed enjoy 

So much a man, that when the bed we prove, 

We may believe in one another's love.' 

I then : ' O Circe, why entreat'st thou me 
To mix in any human league with thee, 45 ° 

When thou niyjrJÊmis hast beasts turn'd ; and thy bed 
Tender'st to me, _that I might likewise lead 
A beast's life with thee, soften'd, naked stripp'd 
That in my blood thy banes may more be steep'd 1 
I never will ascend thy bed, before, * 56 

I may affirm, that in heav'n's sight you swore 
The great oath of the Gods, that ail attempt 
To do me ill is from your thoughts exempt.' . 

I said, she swore, when, ail the oath-rites said, 
I then ascended her adornéd bed, 460 

But thus prepar'd : Four handmaids serVd her there, 
That daughters to her silver fountains were, 
To her bright-sea-observing sacred floods, 
And to her uncut consecrated woods. 
One decktt the throne-tops with rich cloths of state, 465 
And did with silks the foot-pace consecrate. 
Another silver tables set before 
The pompous throne, and golden dishes' store 
ServM in with sev'ral feast. A third fill'd wine» 
The fonrth brought water, and made fuel shine 47 ° 
In mddy fires beneath a womb of brass. 
Which heat, I bath'd ; and od'rous water was 
Disperpled lightly on my head and neok, ' 
That might my late heart-hurting sorrows check 
478 IHsïterpled—spriiiklecL 
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With the refreshing sweetness ; and, for that, f 75 " 

Men sometimes may be something délicate. 

Bath'd, and adorn'd, she led me to a throne 

Of massy silver, and of fashi6n 

Exceeding curious. A fair foot-stool set, 

Water appos'd, and ev'ry sort of méat 48a 

Set on th* elaborately-polish'd board, 

She wish'd my taste employ'd ; but not a word 

Would my ears taste of taste ; my mind had food 

That must digest ; eye-meat would do me good. 

Circe (observing that I put no hand 4B& 

To any banquet, having countermand 

From weightier cares the light cates could excuse) 

Bowing her near me, thèse wing'd words did use : 

c Why sits Ulysses like one dumb, his mind 
Less'ning with languors ? Nor to food inclin'd, 4W > 
Nor wine ? Whence cornes it ? Out of any f car 
Of more illusion ? You must needs forbear I 

That wrongful doubt, since you hâve heard me swear/ [ 

i O Circe ! ' I replied, ' what man is he, 
Aw'd with the rights of true humanity, 49 * 

That dares taste food or wine, before he sees 
His friends redeem'd from their deformities ? 
If you be gentle, and indeed incline 
To let me taste the comfort of your wine, 
Dissolve the charras that their forc'd forais enchain, ^ 
And show me hère my honour'd friends like men/ 

This said, she left her throne, and took her rod, 
Went to her stye, and let my men abroad, 
Like swine of nine years old. They opposite stood, 
Observ'd their brutish form, and look'd for food ; ^ 
When, with another raed'cine, ev'ry one 
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Ail over smear'd, their bristles ail were gone, 

Produc'd by malice of the other bane, 

And ev'ry one, afresh, look'd up a man, 

Both younger than they were, of stature more, M0 

And ail their forais much goodlier than before. 

AU knew me, cling'd about me, and a cry 

Of pleasing mourning flew about so high 

The horrid roof resounded ; and the queen 

Herself was mov'd to see our kind so keen, M * 

Who bad me now bring ship and men ashore, 

Our arms, and goods in caves hid, and restore 

Myself to her, with ail my other men. 

I granted, went, and op'd the weeping vein 

In ail my men ; whose violent joy to see 620 

My safe return was passing kindly free 

Of friendly tears, and miserably wept. 

You hâve not seen young heifers (highly kept, 

Fiird full of daisies at the field, and driv'n 

Home to their hovels, ail so spritely giv'n 525 

That no room can contain them, but about 

Bace by the dams, and let their spirits out 

In ceaseless bleating) of more jocund piight 

Than my kind friends, ev'n crying out with sight 

Of my return so doubted ; circled me 53(> 

With ail their welcomes, and as cheerfully 

Dispos'd their rapt minds, as if there they saw 

Their natural country, cliffy Ithaca, 

And ev'n the roofs where they were bred and born, 

And vow'd as much, with tears : ' O your return 68 * 

527 Bace — run by. So the game of Prisoners* Base» Cofe* 
grave says under the word " barres," " the play at Bace, or 
Prison Bars." 

VOL. I. ODVSSBY. R 
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As much delights us as in you had corne 

Our country to us, and our natural home. 

But what unhappy fate hath reft our friendsT 

I gave unlook'd-for answer, that amends 

Made for their mourning, bad them first of ail 5 *> 

Our ship ashore draw, then in caverns stall 

Our foody cattle, hide our mutual prize, 

c And then,' said 1, ' attend me, that your eyes, 

In Circe's sacred house, may see each friend 

Eating and drinking banquets out of end.' 5tà 

They soon obey'd ; ail but Eurylochus, 
Who needs would stay them ail, and counselPd thus : 

' wretches ! whither will ye ? Why are you 
Fond of your mischiefs, and such gladness show 
For Circe's house, that will transform ye ail 65 ° 

To swine, or wolves, or lions? Never shall 
Our heads get out, if once within we be, 
But stay compelTd by strong necessity. 
So wrought the Cyclop, when t' his cave our friends 
This bold one led on, and brought ail their ends W5 
By his one indiscrétion.' I for this 
Thought with my sword (that desp'rate head of his 
Hewn from his neck) to gash upon the ground 
His mangled body, though my blood was bound 
In near alliance to him. But the rest ^° 

With humble suit contain'd me, and request, 
That I would leave him with my ship alorie, 
And to the sacred palace lead them on. 

I led them ; nor Eurylochus would stay 
From their attendance on me, our late fray 5<î5 

Btruck to his heart so. But mean time, my men, 
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In Circe's house, were ail, in devrai bain, 

Studiously sweeten'd, smug'd with oil, and deck'd 

With in and out weeds, and a feast secret 

Serv'd in before them ; at which close we found ô70 

They ail were set, cheer'd, and carousing round. 

When mutual sight had, and ail thought on, then 

Feast was forgotten, and the moan again 

About the house flew, driv'n with wings of joy. 

But then spake Circe : * Now, no more annoy. 675 

I know înyself what woes by sea, and shore, 

And men unjust hâve plagued enough before 

Your injur'd virtues. Hère then feast as longp 

And be as oheerful, till ye grovv as strong 

As when ye first forsook your country-earth. 580 

Ye now fare ail like exiles ; not a mirth, 

Flash'd in amongst ye, but is quench'd again 

With still-renew'd tears, though the beaten vein 

Of your distresses should, methink, be now 

Benumb with suff'rance.' We did well allow 585 

Her kind persuasions, and the whole~year stay'd 

In varied feasjLwith her. When, now array'd 

The world was with the spring, and orby hours 

Had gone the round again through herbs and flow'rs, 

The months absolve in order, till the days 5 ^ a 

Had run their full race in Apollo's rays, 

My friends remember'd me of home, and said, 

If ever fate would sign my pass, delay'd 

It should be now no more. I heard them well, 

Yet that day spent in feast, till darkness fell, 595 

567 In sei/ral bain — each in a bath. (French. ) 
573 ^pâaffavrà re ir&vra. Commemorabantque omnia, Intend- 
inç ail their miseries, escapes, and meetings. — Chapmàn. 
** lïemembered— reininded. 
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And 8leep his virtues through our vapours shed. 

When I ascended sacred Girce's bed, 

Implor'd my pass, and her performéd vow 

Which now my soul urg'd, and my soldiers now 

Afflicted me with tears to get them gone. m 

Ali thèse I told her, and she answer'd thèse : 

1 Much-skill'd Ulysses Laertiades ! 

Remain no more Against your wills with me, 

But take yoiirjçee^way ; only this must be 

Perform'd before you steer your course for home : 605 

You must the way to Pluto overcome, 

And stem Persephoné, to form your pass, 

By th' aged Thêban soul Tiresias, 

The dark-brow'd prophet, whose soul yet can see 

Clearly, and firmly; grave Persephoné, m j 

Ev'n dead, gave him a mind, that he alone 

Might sing truth's solid wisdom, and not one 

Prove more than shade in his comparison.' , 

This broke my heart ; I sunk into my bed, 
Mourn'd, and would ne ver more be comforted 81& 

With light, nor life. But having now exprest 
My pains enough to her in my unrest, ' 

That so I might prépare her ruth, and get 
Ail I held fit for an atfair so great, 

I said : * O Circe, who shall steer my course 62 * j 

To Pluto's kingdom ? Never sliip had force ^ 

To make that voyage.' The divine-in-voice 
Said : * Seek no guide, raise you your mast, and hoise j 

Your ship' g whitej aails, and then sit you at peace, 
The fresh North Spirit shall waft ye through the seas. < 

But, having past the océan, you shall see m | 

A little shore, that to Persephoné 
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Puts up a consecrated wood, where grows 

Tall firs, and sallows that their fruits soon lose. 

Cast anchor in the gulfs, and go alone 

To Pluto's dark house, where, to Acheron 

Cocytus runs, and Pyriphlegethon, 

Cocytus born of Styx, and where a rock 

Of both the met floeds bears the roaring shock. 

The dark heroë, great Tiresias, 

Now coming near, to gain propitious pass, 

Dig of a cubit ev'ry way a pit, 

And ponr to ail that are deceas'd in it 

A solemn sacrifice. For which, first take 

Honey and wine, and their coininixtion make ; <M0 

Then sweet wine neat ; and thirdly water pour ; 

And lastly add to thèse the whitcst flour. 

Then vow to ail the weak necks of the dead 

Off 'rings a number; and, when thou shait tread 

The Ithacensian shore, to sacrifice ° 45 

A heifer never-tam'd, and most of prize, 

A pile of ail thy most esteeméd goods 

Enflaming to the dear streams of their bloods ; 

And, in secret rites, to Tiresias vow 

A ram coal-black at ail parts, that doth flow 05 ° 

With fat and fleece, and ail thy flocks doth lead. 

When the all-calling nation of the dead 

Thou thus hast pray'd to, offer on the place 

A ram and ewe ail black ; being turn'd in face 

To dreadful Erebus, thyself aside 655 

The flood's shore walkiug. And then, gratified 

652 KXirrà ëâvea veKpwv. Which is expounded Inclyta ex- 
amina mortuorum ; but k\vt6s is the epithet of Pluto, and 
by analogy belongs to the dead, quod ad ae omîtes advocat, 

Chapman. 
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With flocks of soûls of men and dames deceas'd 

Shall ail thy pious rites be. Straight address'd 

See then the off 'ring that thy fellows slew, 

Flay'd, and impos'd in fire ; and ail thy crew C6d 

Pray to the state of either Deity, 

Grave Pluto, and severe Persephoné. 

Then draw thy sword, stand firm, nor suffer one 

Of ail the faint shades of the dead and gone 

T' approach the blood, till thou hast heard their king, 

The wise Tiresias ; who thy offering m 

Will instantly do honour, thy home-ways, 

And ail the measure of them by the seas, 

Amply unfolding.' This the Goddess told ; 

And then the Morning in her throne of gold 670 

Survey'd the vast world ;. by whose orient light 

The Nymph adorn'd me with attires as bright, 

Her own hands putting on both shirt and weed, 

Robes fine, and curious, and upon my head 

An ornament that glitter'd like a flame, 8T * 

Girt me in gold ; and forth betimes I came 

Amongst my soldiers, roas'd them ail from sleep, 

And bad them now no more observance keep 

Of ease, and feast, but straight a-shipboard fall, 

For now the Goddess had informa me alL <*• 

Their noble spirits agreed; nor y et so clear 

Could I bring ail off, but Elpenor there 

His heedless life left. He was youngest mau 

Of ail my company, and one that wan 

Least famé for arma, as little for his brain ; *** 

\\ r ho (too much steep'd in wine, and so made fain 

To get ref reshing by the cool of sleep, 

Âpart his fellows, plung'd in vapours deep, 
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And they as high in tuniult of their way) 

Suddenly wak'd and (quite out of the stay ^f 

A sober mind had giv'n him) would descend 

A huge long ladder, forward, and an end 

ïell from the very roof, f ull pitching on 

The dearest joint his head was plac'd upon, 

Which, quite dissolv'd, let loose his soûl to hell. 09& 

I to the rest, and Circe's means did tell 

Of our return, as crossing clean the hope 

I gave them first, and said : ' You think the scope 

Of our endeavours now is straight for home ; 

No ; Circe otherwise design'd, whose doom 70( > 

Enjoin'd us first to greet the dreadful house 

Of austère Pluto and his giorious spouse, 

To take the counsel of Tiresias, 

The reprend Theban, to direct our pass.' 

This brake their hearts, and grief made tear their hair. 
But grief was never good at great affair ; 70tv 

It would hâve way yet. We went woful on 
To ship and shore, where was arriv'd as soon 
Circe unseen, a black ewe and a ram 
Binding for sacrifice, and, as she came, 71 ° 

Yanish'd again unwitness'd by our eyes ; 
Which griev'd not us, nor check'd our sacrifice, 
For who would see God, loth to let us see, 
This way or that bent ; still his ways are free. 

700 Doom — décision. 
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THE ELEVENTH BOOK OF HOMER'S 
ODYSSEYS. 

The Argument. 

Ulysses' way to Hell appears ; 
Where he the grave Tiresias hears ; 
Enquires his own and othérs' fates ; 
His mother sees, and th' after states 
In which were held by sad decease 
Heroës, and Heroesses, 
A number, that at Troy wag'd war ; 
As Ajax that was still at jar 
With Ithacus, for th' arma he lost ; 
And with the great Achilles* ghost. 

Anotheb Argument. 

Adjjipôa. Ulysses hère 

Invokes the dead. 
The lives appear 
Hereaf ter led. 






jRRIY'D now at our ship, we launch'd, 
and set 
Our mast up, put forth sail, and in did get 
Our late-got cattle. Up our sails, we 
went, 
My wayward fellows mourning now th* event. 
A good companion yet, a foreright wind, 5 

Circe (the excellent utt'rer of her mind) 

4 They mourned the event before they knew it.— Chapman. 
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Supplied our murmuring consorts with, that was 

Both speed and guide to our adventurous pass. 

Ail day our sails stood to the winds, and made 

Our voyage prosp'rous. Sun then set, and shade 10 

Ail ways obscuring, on the bounds we fell 

Of deep Oceanus, where people dwell 

Whom a perpétuai cloud obscures outright, 

To whom the cheerful sun lends never light, 

Nor when he mounts the star-sustaining heaven, 15 

Nor when he stoops earth, and sets up the even, 

But night holds fix'd wings, feather'd ail with banes, 

Above those most unblest Gimmerians. 

Hère drew we up our ship, our sheep withdrew, 

And walk'd the shore till we attain'd the view, 30 

Of that sad région Circe had foreshow'd ; 

And then the sacred off' rings to be vow'd 

Eurylochus and Persimedes bore. 

When I my sword drew, and earth's womb did gore 

Till I a pit digg'd of a cubit round, 25 

Which with the liquid sacrifice we crown'd, 

First honey mix'd with wine, then sweet wine neat, 

Then water pour'd in, laat the flour of wheat. 

Much I importun'd then the weak-neck'd dead, 

And vow'd, when I the barren soil should tread ^ 

Of cliffy Ithaca, amidst uiy hall 

To kill a heifer, my clear best of ail, 

And give in off ' ring, on a pile compos'd 

Of ail the choice goods my whole house enclos'd. 

And to Tiresias himself, alone, S6 

A sheep coal-black, and the selectest one 

Of ail my flocks. When to the Pow'rs beneath, 

The sacred nation that survive with death, 
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My piay'rs and vows had done dévotions fit, 

I took the off 'rings, and upon the pit ** 

Bereft their livea, Out gush'd the sable blood, 

And round about me fled out of the flood 

The soûls of the deceas'd. There clusterd then 

Youths, and their wives, niuch-suff 'ring aged men, 

Soft tender virgins that but new came there 46> 

By timeless death, and green their sorrows were. 

There men-at-arms, with armours ail embrew'd, 

Wounded with lances, and with faulchions hew'd, 

In numbers, up and down the ditch, did stalk, 

And threw unmeaaurM cries about their waik, ** 

So horrid that a bloodless f ear surpris'd 

My daunted spirits. Straitçbt then I advis'd 

My friends to flay the slaughter'd sacrifice, 

Put them in fire, and to the Deities, 

Stem Pluto and Persephoné, apply ** 

Exciteful pray'rs, Then drew I from my thigh 

My well-edg'd sword, stept in, and firmly stood 

Betwixt the prease of shadows and the blood, 

And would not suffer an y one to dip 

Within our off 'ring his unsolid lip, ^ 

Before Tiresias that did ail controul. 

The first that press'd in was Elpenoji soûl, 

His body in the broad-way'd earth as yet 

Unmourn'd, unburied by us, since we swet 

With other urgent labours. Yet his emart ** 

I wept to see, and rued it from my heart, 

Enquiring how he could before me be 

That came by ship ? He, mourning, answer'd me : 

c In Circe's house, the spite some spirit did bear, 

And the unspeakable good liquor there, 7f> 
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Hath been my bane ; for, being to descend 

A ladder much iu height, I did not tend 

My way well down, but forwards made a proof 

To tread the rounds, and from the very roof 

Fell on my neck, and brake it ; and this made 7& 

My soûl thus visit this infernal shade. 

And hère, by them that next thyself are dear, 

Thy wife, and father, that a little one 

Gave food to thee, and by thy only son 

At home behind thee left, Telemachus, «o* 

Do not départ by stealtli, and leave me thus, 

Unmourn'd, unburied, lest neglected I 

Bring on thyself th* incenséd Deity. 

I know that, saild f roni hence, thy sliip must touch 

On th' isle JEs&s. ; where vouchsafe thus much, 85 ' 

Good king, that, landed, thou wilt instantly 

Bestow on me thy royal memory 

To this grâce, that my body, arms and ail, 

May rest consum'd in fiery funeral ; 

And on the foamy shore a sepulchre <*> 

Erect to me, that after-times may hear 

Of one 80 hapless. Let me thèse implore 

And fix upon my sepulchre the oar 

With which alive-Lshpok the aged seas, 

And had of friends the dear societies.' 9b 

I told the wretched soûl I would fulfill 
And exécute to th* utmost point his will ; 
And, ail the tirae we sadly talk'd, I still 
My sword above the blood held, when aside 
The idol of my friend still amplified m* 

His plaint, as up and down the shades he err'd. 

n Misenus apud Virgilium, ingenli mole, <fcc. — Ceiapman^ 
{JEn. vi. 232.) 
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Then my deceasédjgother's soûl appear'd, 
Fair daughter of Autolycus the great, 
-Grave Anticlea, whom, when forth I set 
For sacred Ilion, I liad left alive. 1()5 

fier sight much mov'd me, and to teara did drive 
My note of lier decease ; and yet not sbe 
{Though in my ruth she held the high'st degree) 
Would I admit to touch the sacred blood, 
Till from Tiresias I had understood no 

What Circe told me. At the length did land 
Theban Tiresias' soûl, and in his hand 
Sustain'd a golden sceptre, knew me well, 
And said : ' O man unhappy, why to hell 
Admitt'st thou dark arrivai, and the light 115 

'The sun gives leav'st, to hâve the horrid sight 
Of this black région, and the shadows hère) 
Now sheathe thy sharp svvord, and the pit forbear, 
That I the blood may taste, and then relate 
The truth of those acts that affect thy fate.' m 

I sheath'd my sword, and left the pit, till he, 
-The black blood tasting, thus instructed me : 
1 Renown'd Ulysses ! Ail unask'd I know 
That ail the cause of thy arrivai now 
Is to enquire thy wish'd retreat for home ; li5 

Which hardly God will let thee overcome, 
Since Neptune still will his opposure try, 
With ail his laid-up anger, for the eye 
His lov'd son lost to thee. And yet through ail 
Thy suff'ring course (which must be capital) 18 ° 

If both thine own affections, and thy friends, 
Thou wilt contain, when thy access ascends 
The three-fork'd islànd, having 'scap'd the seas, 
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Where ye shall find fed on the flow'ry leas 

Fat flocks, and oxen, which the Sun doth own, 185> 

To whom are ail things as well heard as shown, 

And never dare one head of those to slay, 

But hold unharmful on your wishéd way, 

Though through enough affliction, yet secure 

Your Fates shall land ye ; but présage says sure, 14<v 

If once ye spoil them, spoil to ail thy friends, 

Spoil to thy fleet, and if the justice ends 

Short of thyself, it shall be long before, 

And that length forc'd out with inflictions store, 

When, losing ail thy fellows, in a saii 146 

Of foreign built (when most thy Fates prevail 

In thy deliv'rance) thus th* event shall sort : 

Thou shalt find shipwrack raging in thy port, 

Proud men thy goods consuming, and thy wife 

Urging with gifts, give charge upon thy life. l5(y 

But ail thèse wrongs revenge shall end to thee, 

And force, or cunning, set with slaughter free 

The house of ail thy spoilers. Yet again 

Thou shalt a voyage make, and corne to men 

That know no sea, nor ships, nor oars that are 15 * 

Wings to a ship, nor mix with any fare 

Salt's savoury vapour. Where thou first shalt land, 

This clear-giv'n sign shall let thee understand, 

That there those men remain : Assume ashore 

Up to thy royal shoulder a ship oar, 1( ® 

With which, when thou shalt meet one on the way 

That will in county admiration say 

146 Built— build. 

IW Men that never eat sait with their food. — Chapman. 

182 County. — So the folio, but country is evidently the worcL 
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What dost thou with that wan upon thy neck ? 

There fix that wan thy oar, and that shore deck 

With sacred rites to Neptune ; slaughter there 165 

A ram, a bull, and (who for strength doth bear 

The name of husband to a herd) a boar. 

And, coming home, upon thy natural shore, 

Oive pious hecatombs to ail the Gods, 

Degrees observ'd. And then the periods 17 ° 

Of ail thy labours in the peace shall end 

Of easy death ; which shall the less extend 

His passion to thee, that thy foe, the Sea, 

Shall not enforce it, but Death's victory 

Shall chance in only-earnest-pray-vow'd âge, Ub 

Obtain'd at home, quite emptied of his rage, 

Thy subjects round about thee, rich and blest. 

And hère hath Truth summ'd np thy vital rest.' 

I answer'd him : ' We will suppose ail thèse 
Decreed in Deity ; let it likewise please 18 ° 

Tiresias to résolve me, why so near 
The blood and me my mother's soûl doth bear, 
And yet nor word, nor look, vouchsafe her son ? 
Doth she not know me ? ' i No/ said he, ' nor none 
Of ail thèse spirits, but myself alone, 186 

Knows anything till he shall taste the blood. 
But whomsoever you shall do that good, 
He will the truth of ail you wish unf old ; 
Wlio you envy it to will ail withold.' 

Thus said the kingly soûl, and made retreat 190 

» 

1M Wan — a provincialism for wand. 

175 T-fjpç. ùirà Xiirapf. Which ail translate senectuU gub 
molli, The epithet Xtira/x? not of \tirapdi, viz. pingui*, or 
XifrapwSj pinguiter, but Xarapûs signifying ûagitanter orando. 
To which pious âge is ever altogether aadicted.— Chapmxn. 

189 Envy — grudge, deny. 
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Amidst the inner parts of Pluto's seat, 

When he had spoke thus by divine instinct. 

Still I stood firm,, till to the blood's precinct 

My mother came, and drunk ; and then she knew 

I was her son, had passion to renew 1M 

Her natural plaints, which thus she did pursue : 

* How is it, O my son, that you alive 

This deadly-darksome région underdive ? 

^Twixt which, and earth, so many mighty seas, 

And horrid currents, interpose their prease, 20 ° 

Oceanus in chief 1 Which none (unless 

More help'd than you) on foot now can transgress. 

A well-built ship he needs that ventures there. 

Com'st thou from Troy but now, enforc'd to err 

Ail this time with thy soîdiers ? Nor has seen, 205 

Ere this long day, thy country, and thy queen ? ' 

I answer'd : ' That a necessary end 
To this infernal state made me contend ; 
That from the wise Tiresias* Theban soûl 
I might an oracle involv'd unroll ; 210 

For I came nothing near Achaia yet, 
Nor on our lov'd earth happy foot had set, 
But, mishaps suff 'ring, err'd from coast to coast, 
Ever since first the mighty Grecian host 
Divine Atrides led to Ilion, 215 

And I his follower, to set war upon 
The rapeful Trojans ; and so pray'd she would 
The fate of that ungentle death unfold, 
That forc'd her thither ; if some long disease, 
Or that the spleen of her-that-arrows-please, 22 ° 

Diana, envious of most eminent dames, 
Had made her th* object of her deadly aims ? 
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My father's state and sons I sought, if they 

Kept still my goods ? Or they became the prey 

Of any other, holding me no more 225 

In pow'r of safe return ? Or if my store 

My wif e had kept together with her son ? 

If she her first mind held, or had been won 

By some chief Grecian from my love and bedl' 

Ail this she answer*d : ' That affliction f ed 28<) 

On her blood still at home, and that to grief 
She ail the days and darkness of her life 
In tears had consecrate. That none possest 
My famous kingdom's throne, but th* interest 
My son had in it still he held in peace, 235 

A court kept like a prince, and his increase 
Spent in his subjects' good, administ'ring laws 
With justice, and the gênerai applause j 

A king should merit, and ail call'd him king. l 

My father kept the upland, labouring, W(> 

And shunn'd the city, us'd no sumptuous beds, ! 

Wonderti-at furnitures, nor wealthy weeds, | 

But in the winter strew'd about the fire i 

Lay with his slaves in ashes, his attire 
like to a beggar's ; when the summer came, 24 * 

And autumn ail fruits ripen'd with his flame, ( 

Where grape-charg'd vines made shadows most abound, i 



His couch with falTn leaves made upon the ground, 
And hère lay he, his sorrow's fruitful state 
Increasing as he faded for my fate ; 25fr 

And now the part of âge that irksome is 
Lay sadly on him. And that life of his 
She led, and perish'd in ; not slaughter'd by 
The Dame that darts lov'd, and her archery ; 



I 
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Nor by disease invaded, vast and foui, 265 

That wastes the body, and sends out the soûl 
With shame and horror ; only in her moan, 
For me and my life, she consum'd her own/ 

She thus, when I had great désire to prove 
My arma the circle where her soûl did move. 26 ° 

Thrice prov'd I, thrice she vanish'd like a sleep, 
Or fleeting shadow, which struck much more deep 
The wounds my woes made, and made ask her why 
She would my love to her embraces fly, 
And not vouchsafe that ev'n in hell we might 266 

Pay pions Nature her unalter'd right, 
And give Vexation hère her cruel fill ? 
Should not the Queen hère, to augment the ill 
Of ev'ry suff'rance, which her office is, 
Enforce thy idol to afford me this? m 

' O son/ she answer'd, l of the race of men 
The most unhappy, our most equal Queen 
Will mock no solid arms with empty shade, 
Nor suffer empty shades again t } invade 
Flesh, bones, and nerves ; nor will defraud the fire ^ 
Of his last dues, that, soon as spirits expire 
And leave the white bone, are his native right, 
When, like a dream, the soûl assumes her flight. 
The light then of the living with most haste, 
O son, contend to. This thy little taste 28a 

Of this state is enough ; and ail this life 
Will make a taie fit to be told thy wife.' 

This speech we had ; when now repair'd to me 
More female spirits, by Persephoné 
Driv'n on before her. Ail th* heroëV wives, 285 

888 Proserpine. 

VOL. I. ODTSSEY. S 
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And daughters, that led there their second lives, 

About the black blood throngtt. Of whom yet more 

My mind impell'd me to inquire, before 

I let them altogether taste the gore, 

For then would ail hâve been dispers'd, and gone 29 ° 

Thick as they came. I, therefore, one by one 

Let taste the pit, my sword drawn from my thigh, 

And stand betwixt them made, wheD, sev'rally, 

Ail told their stocks. The first, that quench'd her fire, 

Was Tyro, issued of a noble sire. ^ 

'She said she sprung from pure Salmoneus , bed, 

And Cretheus, son of ^Eolus, did wed ; 

Yet the divine flood Enipëus loVd, 

Who much the most fair stream of ail floods inov'd. 

Near whose streams Tyro walking, Neptune came, m 

Like Enipëus, and enjoy'd the dame. 

Like to a hill, the blue and snaky flood 

Above th' immortal and the mortal stood, 

And hid them both, as both togethèr lay, 

Just wherë his current falls into the sea. 306 

Her virgin waist dissolv'd, she slumber'd then ; 

But when the God had done the work of men, 

Her fair hand gently wringing, thus he said : 

* Woman ! rejoice in our combinéd bed, 

For when the year hath run his circle round 3W 

(Because the Gods' loves must in fruit abound) 

3Jy love shall make, to cheer thy teeming moans, 

Thy one dear burden bear two famous sons ; 

Lové well, and bring them up. Go home, and see 

That, though of more joy yet I shall be free, 815 

Thon dost not tell, to glorify thy birth ; 

Thy love is Neptune, shaker of the earth.' 

This said, he plung'd into the sea ; and she, 
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Begot with child by him, the light let see 

Great Pelias, and Neleus, that became 320 

In Jove's great ministry of mightyfame. 

Pelias in broad Iolcus held his throne, 

Wealthy in cattlë ; tli' other royal son 

Rul'd sandy Pylos. To thèse issue more 

This qneen of women to her husband bore, 825 

^Eson, and Pheres, and Amythaon 

That for his fight on horseback stoop'd to none. 

Next her, I saw admir'd Antiope, 
Asopus' daughter, who (as much as she 
Boasted attraction of great Neptune's love) 3;j0 

Boasted to slumber in the arms of Jove, 
And two sons likewise at one burden bore 
To that her all-controlling paramour, 
Amphion, and fair Zethus ; tliat first laid 
Oreat Thebes' foundations, and strong walls convey'd 
About her turrets, that seven ports enclos'd, 83tf 

For though the Thebans much in strength reposa, 
Yet had not they the strength to hold their own, 
Without the added aids of wood and stone. 

Alcmena next I saw, that famous wife 340 

WasTo^jnphitryo, and honour'd life 
Gave to the lion-hearted Hercules, 
That was of Jove's embrace the great increase. 

I saw, besides, proud Creon's daughter there, 
Bright Megara, that nuptial yoke did wear 345 

With Jove's great son, who never field did try 
But bore to him the flow'r of victory. 

The mother then of Œdipus I saw, 
Fair Epicasta, that, beyond ail law, 
Her own son married, ignorant of kind, 35 ° 

And he, as darkly taken in his mind, 
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His mother wedded, and his father slew. 

Whose blind act Heav'n expos'd at length to view, 

And he in all-lov'd Thebes the suprême state 

With much moan managtt, for the heavy fate ^ 

The Gods laid on him. She made violent flight 

To Plutôt dark house from the loathéd light, 

Beneath a steep beam strangled with a cord, 

And left her son, in life, pains as abhorr'd 

As ail the Furies pour'd on her in hell. 360 

Then saw I Chloris, that did so excell 

In answering beauties, that each part had ail. 

Great Neleus married her, when gifts not small 

Had won her favour, term'd by name of dow'r. 

She was of ail Aniphion's seed the flow'r ; 865 

Amphion, call'd Iasides, that then 

KuPd strongly Mynisean Orchomen, 

And now his daughter rul'd the Pylian throne, 

Because her beauty's empire overshone. 

She brought her wife-awed husband, Neleùs, 870 

Nestor much honour'd, Periclymenus, 

And Chromius, sons with sov'reign virtues grac'd ; 

But after brought a daughter that surpass'd, 

Eare-beautied Pero, so for form exact 

That Nature to a miracle was rack'd 375 

In her perfections, blaz'd with th' eyes of men ; 

That made of ail the country's hearts a chain, 

And drew them suitors to her. Which her sire 

Took vantage of, and, since he did aspire 

To nothing more than to the broad-brow'd herd s8 ° 

Of oxen, which the common famé so rear'd, 

Own'd by Iphiclus, not a man should be 

His Pero's husband, that from Phylace 
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Those never-yet-driv'n oxen could not drive. 

Yet thèse a strong hope held liim to achieve, 385 

Because a prophet, that had never err'd, 

Had said, that only lie should be preferr'd 

To their possession. But the equal fate 

Of God withstood his stealth ; inextricate 

Imprisoning bands, and sturdy churlish swains 300 

That were the herdsmen, who withheld with chains 

The stealth-attempter ; which was only he 

That durst abet the act with prophecy, 

None else would undertake it, and he must ; 

The king would needs a prophet should be just. 395 

But when some days and months expiréd were, 

And ail the hours had brought about the year, 

The prophet did so satisfy the king 

(Iphiclus, ail his cunning questioning) 

That he enfranchis'd him ; and, ail worst done, 400 

Jove's counsel made th* all-safe conclusidn. 

Then saw I Leda, link'd in nuptial chain 
With Tyndarus, to whom she did sustain 
Sons much renown'd for wisdom ; Castor one, 
That pass'd for use of horse comparison ; 405 

And Pollux, that excell'd in whirlbat fight ; 
Both thèse the fruitful earth bore, while the light 
Of life inspir'd them ; after which, they found 
Such grâce with Jove, that both liv'd under ground, 
By change of days ; life still did one sustain, 410 

While th' other died ; the dead then liv'd again, 
The living dying ; both of one self date 
Their lives and deaths made by the Gods and Fate. 

Iphimedia after Leda came, 
That did dérive from Neptune too the name 415 
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Of father to two admirable sons. 

Life yet made short their admirations, 

Who God-opposéd Otns had to name, 

And Ephialtes far in sound of famé. 

Tlie prodigal earth so fed them, tbat they grew 42(> 

To most huge stature, and had fairest hue 

Of ail men, but Orion, under heav'n. 

At nine years old nine cubits they were driv'n 

Abroad in breadth, and sprung nine fathoms high. 

They threaten'd to give battle to the sky, 425 

And ail th' Immortals. They were setting on 

Ossa upon Olympus, and upon 

Steep Ossa leavy Pelius, that ev'n 

They might a highwa/ make with lofty heav'n ; 

And had perhaps perform'd it, had they liv'd 43<> 

Till they were striplings ; but Jove's son depriv'd 

Their limbs of life, before th' âge that begins 

The flow'r of youth, and should adorn their chins. 

Phœdra and Procris, with wise Minos' flame, 
Bright Ariadne, to the off 'ring came. 4îK> 

Whom whilome Theseus made his prise from Crète, 
That Athens* sacred soil might kiss her feet, 
But never could obtain her virgin flow'r, 
TiU, in the sea-girt Dia, Dian's pow'r 
Detain'd his homeward haste, where (in her fane, 440 
By Bacchus witness'd) was the fatal wane 
Of her prime glory. Msera, Clymene, 
I witness'd there ; and loath'd Eriphyle, 
That honour'd gold more than she lov'd her spouse. 

But, ail th' héroesses in Pluto's house 44& 

444 Amphiaraus wos her husband, whom she betrayed to 
his ruin at Thebes, for gold taken of Adrastus her brother. 

Chapman. 
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That then encounter'd me, exceeds my might 

To name or number, and ambrosian night 

Would quite be spent, when now the formai hours 

Présent to eleep our all-disposéd pow'rs, 

If at my ship, or hère. My home-made vow 45a 

I leave for fit grâce to the Goda and you." 

This said ; the silence his discourse had made 
With pleasure held still through the house's shade, 
When white-arm'd Areté this speech began : 
" Phœacians ! How appears to you this man, 46& 

So goodly-person'd, and so match'd with mind ? 
My guest he is, but ail you stand combin'd 
In the renown he doth us. Do not then 
With careless haste dismiss him, nor the main 
Of his dispatch to one so needy maim, 4C0 

The GodV free bounty gives us ail just claim 
To goods enow." This speech, the oldest man 
Of any other Phœacensian, 
The grave heroë, Echinëus, gave 
Ail approbation, saying : " Friends ! ye hâve 405 

The motion of the wise queen in such words 
As hâve not miss'd the mark, with which accords 
My clear opinion. But Alcinous, 
In word and work, must be our rule." He thus ; 
And then Alcinous said : " This then must stand, ' 470 
If while I live I rule in the command 
Of this well-skilTd-in-navigation state : 
Endure then, guest, though most importunate 
Be your affects for home. A little stay 
If your expectance bear, perhaps it may 475 

Our gifts make more complète. The cares of ail 
Your due déduction asks ; but principal 
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I am therein the niler." He replied : 

" Alcinous, the most duly glorified 

With rule of ail of ail men, if you lay 4S(> 

Commandment on me of a whole year's stay, 

So ail the while your préparations rise, 

As well in gifts as time, ye can devise 

No better wish for me ; for I shall corne 

Much fuller-handed, and more honour'd, home, 485 

And dearer to my people, in whose loves 

The richer evermore the better proves." 

He answer'd : " There is argned in your sight 
A worth that works not men for benefit, 
Like prollers or impostors ; of which crew, 49 ° 

The gentle black earth feeds not up a few, 
Hère and there wand'rers, blanching taies and lies, 
Of neither praise, nor use. You move our eyes 
With form, our minds with matter, and our ears 
With élégant oration, such as bears 495 

A music in the order'd history 
It lays before us, Not Demodocus 
With sweeter strains hath us'd to sing to us 
Ail the Greek sorrows, wept out in your own. 
But say : Of ail your worthy friends, were none 5u0 
Objected to your eyes that consorts were 
To Ilion with you, and serv'd destiny there 1 
This night is passing long, unmeasur'd, none 

488 Venustè et scUsè dictum.— Chapman. 

480 PrdU.tr» — prowlers, wanderers in quest of plunder. 

482 Blanching, — The word to blanch not infrequently oecurs 
in the sensé of to put a fair appearance on a thing, to slur 
over, deceivc. See Iliad, Bk. xn. 223. Florio, in his 
" Worlde of Wordes," 1598, says, under the word •' Bian- 
cheggiare" "metàphorûaMy it is taken to raiie at one 
êecretly." The sensé is obvious hère. 
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Of ail my household would to bed yet ; on, 

Relate thèse wondrous things. Were I with you, 606 

If you would tell me but your woes, as now, 

Till the divine Aurora show'd her head, 

I should in no night relish thought of bed." 

" Most eminent king," said he, " times ail must keep, 
There's time to speak much, time as much to sleep. 610 
But would you hear still, I will tell you still, 
And utter more, more misérable ill 
Of friends than yet, tliat scap'd the dismal wars, 
And perish'd homewards, and in household jars 
Wag'd by a wicked woman. The chaste Queen 516 
!No sooner made thèse lady ghosts unseen, 
Hère and there flitting, but mine eye-sight won 
The soûl of Agamemnon, Atreus' son, 
Sad, and about him ail his train of friends, 
That in iEgisthus' house endur'd their ends 620 

With his stern fortune. Having drunk the blood, 
He knew me instantly, and forth a flood 
Of springing tears gush'd ; out he thrust his hands, 
With will t' embrace me, but their old commands 
ïlow'd not about him, nor their weakest part. 626 

I wept to see, and moan'd him from my heart, 
And ask'd : ' O Agamemnon ! King of men ! 
What sort of cruel death hath render'd slain 
Thy royal person? Neptune in thy fleet 
Heav'n and his hellish billows making meet, 530 

Rousing the winds ? Or hâve thy men by land 
Done thee this ill, for using thy command, 
Past their consente, in diminution 
Of those full shares their worths by lot had won 
516 Proserpina. 
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Of sheep or oxen ? Or of any town, 53 * 

In covetous strife, to make their rights thine own 

In men or women prisoners ? ' He replied : 

' By none of thèse in any right I died, 

But by ^Egiflthus and my murd'rous wife 

(Bid to a banquet at his house) my life bi{> 

Hath thus been reft me, to my slaughter led 

Like to an ox pietended to be fed. 

So miserably fell I, and with me 

My friends lay massacred, as when you see 

At any rich man's nuptials, shot, or feast, 545 " 

About his kitchen white-tooth'd swine lie drest. 

The slaughters of a world of men thine eyes, 

Both private, and in prease of enemies, 

Hâve personally witness'd ; but this one 

Would ail thy parts hâve broken into moan, W(> 

To see how strew'd about our cups and cates, 

As tables set with feast, so we with fates, 

AU gash'd and slain lay, ail the floor embrued 

With blood and brain. But that whioh most I rued, 

Flew from the heavy voice that Priants seed, 5Ô5 ' 

Cassandra, breath'd, whom, she that wit doth feed 

With baneful crafts, false Clytemnestra, slew, 

Close sitting by me ; up my hands I threw 

From earth to heav'n, and tumbling on my sword 

Gave wretched life up ; when the most abhorr'd, 5<î0 

By ail her sex's shame, forsook the room, 

Nor deign'd, though then so near this heavy home, 

To shut my lips, or close my broken eyes. 

«* Sfiot.—See Bk. i. 352. The Greek tpavos was a feast at 
which each guest brought his portion, or contributed his 
share in money. 
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Kothing so heap'd is with impieties, 

As such a woman that woùld kill her spouse 5a5 

That married her a maid. When to my house 

I brought her, hoping of lier love in heart, 

To children, maids, and slaves. But she (in th' art 

Of only mischief hearty) not alone 

Cast on herself tins foui aspersion, 67 ° 

But loving dames, hereafter, to their lords 

Will bear, for good deeds, her bad thoughts and words.' 

' Alas/ said I, ' that Jove should hâte the lives 
Of Atreus' seed so highly for their wives ! 
For Menelaus' wife a number fell, 575 

For dang'rous absence thine sent thee to hell.' 

* For this,' he answer'd, ' be not thou more kind 
Than wise to thy wife. Never ail thy mind 
Let words express to her. Of ail she knows, 
Curbs for the worst still, in thyself repose. 580 

But thou by thy wife's wiles shalt lose no blood, 
Exceeding wise she is, and wise in good. 
IcariuV daughter, chaste Pénélope, 
We left a young bride, when for battle we 
Forsook the nuptial peace, and at her breast 58 ^ 

Her first child sucking, who, by this hour, blest, 
Sits in the number of surviving men. 
And his bliss she hath, that she can contain, 
And her bliss thou hast, that she is so wise. 
For, by her wisdom, thy returnéd eyes 5W 

Shall see thy son, and he shall greet his sire 
With fitting welcomes ; when in my retire, 
My wife dénies mine eyes my son's dear sight, 
And, as from me, will take from him the light, 
Before she adds one just delight to life, 505 
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•Or her false wit one truth that fit» a wife. 

For her sake therefore let my harms advise, 

Tbat though thy wife be ne'er so chaste and wise, 

Yet come not home to her in open # view, 

With any ship or any personal show, t 500 

But take close shore disguis'd, nor let her know, 

!For 'tis no world to trust a woman now. 

But what says Famé 1 Doth my son yet survive, 

In Orchomen, or Pylos ? Or doth live 

In Sparta with his uncle ? Yet I see (W5 

Divine Orestes is not hère with me.' 

I answer'd, asking : ' Why doth Atreus' son 
Enquire of me, who yet arriv'd where none 
<3ould gîve to thèse news any certain wings ? 
And 'tis absurd to tell uncertain things.' tfia 

Such sad speech past us ; and as thus we stood, 
With kind tears rend'ring unkind fortunes good, 
Achilles' and Patroclus' soûl appear'd, 
And his soûl, of whom never ill was heard, 
The good Antilochus, and the soûl of him ùl5 

That ail the Greeks past both for force and limb, j 

Excepting the unmatch'd ^Eacides, 

Illustrions Ajax. But the first of thèse I 

That saw, acknowledg'd, and saluted me, 
Was Thetis' conqu'ring son, who (heavily ^ 

His state hère taking) said : ( Unworthy breath ! 
What act yet mightier imagineth , 

Thy vent'rous spirit ? How dost thou descend 
Thèse under-regions, where the dead man's end I 

Is to be look'd on, and his f oolish shade V ti25 

I answer'd him : * I was induc'd t' invade 
599 This advice he followed at his coming home.— Chapmak. ! 
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Thèse under-parts, most excellent of Greece, 

To visit wise ïiresias, for ad vice 

Of virtue to direct my voyage home 

To rugged Ithaca ; since I could corne C3ft 

To note in no place, where Achaia stood, 

And so liv'd ever, tortur'd with the blood 

In man's vain veins. Thou therefore, Thetis* son, 

Hast equaird ail, that ever yet hâve won 

The bliss the earth yields, or hereafter shall. G:{& 

In life thy eminence was ador'd of ail, 

Ev'n with the Gods ; and now, ev'n dead, I see 

Thy virtues propagate thy empery 

To a renew'd life of command beneath ; 

So great Achilles triumphs over death.' 64 °* 

This comfort of him this encounter found ; 

* Urge not my death to me, nor rub that wound, 

I rather wish to live in earth a swain, 

Or serve a swain for hire, that scarce can gain 

Bread to sostain him, than, that life once gone, 64& 

Of ail the dead sway the impérial throne. 

But say, and of my son some comfort yield, 

If he goes on in fîrst fights of the field, 

Or lurks for safety in the obscure rear % 

Or of my father if thy royal ear ° 5 * 

Hath been advertis'd, that the Phthian throne 

He still commanda, as greatest Myrmidon ? 

Or that the Phthian and Thessalian rage 

(Now feet and hands are in the hold of âge) 

Despise his empire î Under those bright rays, ° 66 ' 

In which heavVs fervour hurls about the days, 

Must I no more shine his revenger now, 

Such as of old the Ilion overthrow 
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Witness'd m y anger, th* uni versai host 

Sending before me to this shady coast, m( * 

In Jight for Grecia. Could I now resort, 

(But for some small time) to my father's court, 

In spirit and pow'r as then, those men should find 

My hands inaccessible, and of fire my mind, 

That durst with ail the numbers they are strong oa5 

Unseat his honour, and suborn his wrong.' 

This pitch still flew his spirit, though so low, 
And this I answer'd thus : ' I do not know 
«Of blameless Peleus àny least report, 
But of your son, in ail the utniost sort, (57 ° 

I can inform your care with truth, and thus : t 

From Scyros princely Neoptolemus 
By fleet I convey'd to the Greeks, where he 
Was chief, at both parts, when our gravity 
Retir'd to council, and our youth to fight. ,jw 

In council still so fiery was Conceit 
In his quick appréhension of a cause, 
That first he ever spake, nor pass'd the laws 
-Of any grave stay, in his greatest haste. 
None would contend with him, that counsell'd last, oso 
Unless illustrious Nestor, he and I 
Would sometimes put a friendly contrary 
On his opinion. In our fights, the prease 
Of great or common, he would never cease, 
But far before fight ever. No man there, ,jS5 

For force, he forcéd. He was slaughterer 
Of many a brave man in most dreadful fight. 
But one and other whom he reft of light, 
In Grecian succour, I can neither name, 
Nor give in number. The particular famé ' iiK) 
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Of one nian's slaughter yet.I nmst not pass ; 

Eurypylus Telephides he was, 

That fell beneath him, and with him the falls 

Of such huge men went, that they show'd like whales 

Kampir'd about him. Neoptolemus 095 

Set him so sharply, for the sumptuous 

Favours of mistresses he saw him wear ; 

For past ail doubt his beauties had no peer 

Of ail that mine eyes noted, next to one, 

And that was Memnon, Tithon's Sun-like son. 70 ° 

Thus far, for fight in public, may a taste 

Oive of his eminence. How far surpast 

His spirit in private, where he was not seen, 

Nor glory could be said to praise his spleen, 

This close note I excerpted. When we sat 705 

Hid in Epëus horse, no optimate 

Of ail the Greeks there had the charge to ope 

And shut the stratagem but I. My scope 

To note then each man's spirit in a strait 

Of so much danger, much the better might 71 ° 

Be hit by me, than others, as, provok'd, 

I shifted place still, when, in some I smok'd 

Both privy trembiings, and close vent of tears, 

In him yet not a soft conceit of theirs 

Could ail my search see, either his wet eyes 715 

Ply'd still with wipings, or the goodly guise, 

His person ail ways put forth, in least part, 

By any trembiings, show'd his touch'd-at heart. 



881 This place (and a number more) is most miserably mis- 
laken by ail translators and commentons. — Ciiapman. 
796 The horse abovesaid.— Chapmax 
712 Smoked.— See Bk. iv. 338. 
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But ever he was urging me to make 

Way to their sally, by his sign to shake 72< > 

His sword hid in his scabbard, or his lance 

Loaded with iron, at me. No good chance 

His thoughts to Troy intended. In th' event, 

High Troy depopulate, he made ascent 

To his fair ship, with prise and treasure store, 725> 

Safe, and no touch away with him he bore 

Of far-off-hurl'd lance, or of close-fought sword, 

Whose wounds for favours war doth oft afford, 

Which he (though sought) miss'd in war's closest wage. 

In dottfighU Mars doth neverfight, but rage. 1 r *> 

This made the soûl of swift Achilles tread 
A march of glory through the herby mead, 
For joy to hear me so renown his son ; 
And vanish'd stalking. But with passion 
Stood th' other soûls struck, and each told his bane. 
Only the spirit Telamonian ™* 

Kept far off, angry for the victory 
I won from him at fleet ; though arbitry 
Of ail a court of war pronounc'd it mine, 
And Pallas* self. Our prise were th* arms divine u * 
Of great iEacides, proposM t' our famés 
By his bright Mother, at his funeral games. 
I wish to heav'n I ought not to hâve won ; 
Sinco for those arms so high a head so soon 
The base earth cover'd, Ajax, that of ail 74 * 

The host of Greece had person capital, 
And acts as eminent, excepting his 
Whose arms those were, in whom was nnught amiss. 
I tried the great soûl with soft words, and said : 
738 Ajax the son of Telamon. — Chapman. 
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* Ajax ! Great son of Telamon, array'd 750 

In ail our glories ! What ! not dead resign 

Thy wrath for those curst arms ? The Pow'rs divine 

In them forg'd ail our banes, in thine own one, 

In thy grave fall our tower was overthrown. 

We mourn, for ever maini'd, for thee as much 766 " 

As for Achilles ; nor thy wrong doth touch, 

In sentence, any but Saturnius* doom ; 

In whose hâte was the host of Greece become 

A very horror ; who express'd it well 

In signing thy fate with this timeless hell. 76<> 

Approach then, king of ail the Grecian merit, 

Repress thy great mind and thy flamy spirit, 

And give the words I give thee worthy ear.' 

Ail this ho word drew from him, but less near 
The stern soûl kept ; to other soûls he fled, 7(î5 * 

And glid along the river of the dead. 
Though anger mov'd hira, yet he might hâve spoke, 
Since I to him. But my desires were strook 
With sight of other soûls. And then I saw 
' Minos, that minister'd to Death a law, 77 * 

And Jove's bright son was. He was set, and sway'd 
A golden sceptre ; and to him did plead 
A sort of others, set about his throne, 
In Pluto's wide-door'd house ; when straight came on 
Mighty Orion, who was hunting there 77& 

The herds of those beasts he had slaughter'd hère 
In désert hills on earth. A club he bore, 
Entirely steel, whose virtues never wore. 

Tityus I saw, to whom the glorious earth 
Opentt her womb, and gave unhappy birth. 78 ° 

VOL. I. ODYSSBY. ï 
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Upward8, and flat upon the pavement, lay 

His ample limbs, tbat spread in their display 

Nine acres* compass. On his bosom sat 

Two vultures, diggirig, through his caul of fat, 

Into his liver with their crookéd beaks ; k 785 

And each by turns the concrète entrail breaks 

(As smiths their steel beat) set on either side. 

Nor doth he ever labour to divide 

His liver and their beaks, nor with his hand 

Offer them off, but suffers by command 79 ° 

Of th* angry Thund'rerj^off 'ring to enforce 

His love Latona, in the close recourse 

She us'd to Pytho through the dancing land, 

Smooth Panopëus. ^ï saw likewise stand, 

Up to the chin, amidst a liquid lake, - 795 

Tormented Tantalus, yet could not slake 

His burning thirst. Oft as his scornful cup 

Th' old man would taste, so oft 'twas swallow'd up, 

And ail the black earth to his feet descried, 

Divine pow'r (plaguing him) the lake still dried. 8(H> 

About his head, on high trees, clust'ring, hung 

Pears, apples, granates, olives ever-young, 

Delicious figs, and many fruit-trees more 

Of other burden ; whose alluring store 

When th* old soûl striv'd to pluck, the winds from sight, 

In gloomy vapours, made them vanish qui te. 80 ° 

There saw I Sisyphus in infinité moan, 
With both hands heaving up a massy stone, 
And on his tip-toes racking ail his height, 
To wrest up to a mountain-top his freight ; 81 ° 

When prest to rest it there, his nerves quite spent, 
ai p res i — ready. 
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Down rush'd the deadly quarry, the event 

Of ail his torture new to raise again ; 

To which straight set his never-rested pain. 

The sweat came gushing out from- ev'ry pore, 815 

^And on his head a standing mist he wore, 

Keeking frora thence, as if a cloud of dust 

Were rais'd about it. VDown with thèse was thrust 

The idol of the force of Hercules, 

But his iirm self did no such fate oppress, 8 * 20 

He feasting lives aniongst th' Immortal States, 

White-ankled Hebe and himself made mates 

In heav'nly nuptials. Hebe, Jove's dear race, 

And Juno's whom the golden sondais grâce. 

About him flew the clamours of the dead 825 

Like fowls, and still stoop'd cuffing at his head. 

He with his bow, like Nighfc, stalk'd up and down, 

His shaft still nock'd, and hurling round his frown 

At those vex'd hov'rers, aiming at them still, 

And still, as shooting out, désire to still. 83 ° 

A horrid bawdrick wore he thwart his breast, 

The thong all-gold, in which were forms imprest, 

Where art and miracle drew equal breaths, 

In bears, boars, lions, battles, combats, deaths. 

Who wrought that work did never such before, 835 

Nor so divinely will do ever more. 

Soon as he saw, he knew me, and gave speech : 

■ l Son of Laertes, high in wisdoin's reach, 

And yet unhappy wretch, for in this heart, 

Of ail exploits achiev'd by thy désert, S40 

Thy worth but works out some sinister fate, 

As I in earth did. I was generate 

■ m The idol ofthe force of Hercules.— The shade of Hercules. 
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By Jove himself, and yet past mean opprest 

By one my far inferior, whose proud hest 

Impos'd abhorréd labours on my hand. 845r 

Of ail which one was, to descend this strand, 

And haie the dog from thence. He could not think 

An act that danger could make deeper sink. 

And yet this depth I drew, and fetch'd as high, 

As this was low, the jlog. The Deity 85 ° 

Of sleight and wisdom, as of downright poVr, 

Both stoop'd, and rais'd, and made me conqueror.' 

This said, he made descent again as low 
As Pluto's court ; when I stood firm, for show 
Of more heroës of the times before, 85S 

And might perhaps hâve seen my wish of more, 
(As Theseus and Pirithous, deriv'd 
From roots of Deity) but before th' achiev'd 
Rare sight of thèse, the rank-soul'd multitude 
In infinité flocks rose, venting sounds so rude, S60 

That pale Fear took me, lest the Gorgon's head 
Rush'd in amongst them, thrust up, in my dread, 
By grim Persephoné. I therefore sent 
My men before to ship, and af ter went. 864 

Where, boarded, set, and launch'd, the océan wave 
Our oars and forewinds speedy passage gave. 

880 Mercury. 
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Thk Argument. 

He shows from Hell his safe retreat 

To th' isle /Eœa, Circe's seat ; 

And how he 'scap'd the Sirens' calls, 

With th' erring rocks, and waters* falLs, 

That Scylla and Charybdis break ; 

The Sun's stol'n herds ; and his sad wreak 

Both of Ulysses* ship and men, 

His own head 'scaping scarce the pain. 

Anotber Argument. 

MO. The rocks that err'd. 
The Sirens' call 
The Sun's stol'n herd. 
The soldiers' fall. 



UR ship now past the straits of th* océan 
flood, 
She plow'd the broad sea's billows, and 
made good 



The isle zEœa, where the palace stands 

Of th* early riser with the rosy hands, 

Active Aurora; where she loves to dance, 

And where the Sun doth his prime beams advance. 
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When hère arriv'd, we drew her up to land, 
Ànd trod ourselves the re-saluted sand, 
Found on the shore fît resting for the night, 
Slept, and expected the celestial light. 10 

Soon as the white-and-red-mix'd-finger'd Dame 
Had gilt the mountains with her saffron flame, 
I sent my men to Circe's house before, 
To fetch deceas'd Elpenor to the shore. 

Sèraight swelTd the high banks with fell'd heaps of 
trees, 15 

And, full of tears, we did due exsequies 
To our dead friend. Whose corse consum'd with fire, 
And honour'd arms, whose sepulchre entire, 
And over that a column rais'd, his oar, 
Curiously carv'd, to his désire before, 20 

Upon the top of ail his tomb we fixVL 
Of ail rites fit his funeral pile was mix'd. 

Nor was our safe ascent from Hell conceal'd 
From Circe's knowledge ; nor so soon reveal'd 
But she was with us, with her bread and food, ^ 

And ruddy wine, brought by her sacred brood 
Of woods and fountains. In the midst she stood, 
And thus saluted us : * Unhappy men, 
That hâve, inforra'd with ail your sensés, been 
In Pluto's dismal mansion ! You shall die ^ 

Twice now, where others, that Mortality 
In her fair arms holds, shall but once decease. 
But eat and drink out ail conceit of thèse, 
And this day dedicate to food and wine, 
The following night to sleep. When nezt shall shine ^ 
The cheerful morning, you shall prove the seas. 
Your way, and ev'ry act ye must address, 
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My knowledge of their order shall design, 

Lest with your own bad counsels ye incline 

Eventa as bad against ye, and sustain, . 4Ù 

By sea and shore, the woful ends that reign 

In wilful actions/ Thus did she advise 

And, for the time, our fortunes were so wise 

To follow wise directions. AU that day 

We sat and feasted. When his lower way ** 

The Son had enter'd, and the Even the high, 

My friends slept on their gables ; she and I 

(Let by her fair hand to a place apart, 

By her well-sorted) did to sleep convert 

Our timid pow'rs ; when ail things Fate let fall w 

In our affair she ask'd ; I told her alL 

To which she answer'd : ' Thèse things thus took end. 

And now to those that I inform attend, 

Which you remenib'ring, God himself shall be 

The blesséd author of your memory. 5 * 

First to the Sirens ye shall corne, that taint 
The minds of ail men whom they can acquaint 
With their attractions. Whosoever shall, 
For want of knowledge mov'd, but hear the call 
Of any Siren, he will so despise ^ 

Both wife and children, for their sorceries, 
That never home tums his affection's stream, 
Nor they take joy in him, nor he in them. 
The Sirens will so soften with their song 
(Shrill, and in sensuai appetite so strong) <** 

His loose affections, that he gives them head. 
And then observe : They ait amidst a mead, 
And round about it runs a hedge or wall 
Of dead men's bones, their wither'd skins and ail 
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Hung ail along upon it ; and thèse men 70 

Were such as they had fawn'd into their fen, 

And theu their skins hung on their hedge of bones. 

Sail by them therefore, thy companions 

Beforehand causing to stop ev'ry ear 

With sweet soft wax, so close that none may hear 75 

A note of ail their charmings. Yet may you, 

If you affect it, open ear allow 

To try their motion ; but présume not so 

To trust your judgment, when your sensés go 

So loose about you, but give strait command 8(> 

To ail your men, to biud you foot and hand 

Sure to the mast, that you may safe approve 

How strong in instigation to their love 

Their rapting tunes are. If so much they move, 

That, spite of ail your reason, your will stands ^ 

To be enfranchis'd both of feet and hands, 

Charge ail your men before to slight your charge, 

And rest so far from fearing to enlarge 

That much more sure they bind you. When your 

friends 
Hâve outsail'd thèse, the danger that transcends °° 
Rests not in any counsel to prevent, 
Uniess your own mind finds the tract and bent 
Of that way that avoids it. I can say 
That, in your course there lies a twofold way, 
The right of which your own, taught, présent wit, °* 
Ànd grâce divine, must prompt. In gen'ral yet 
Let bhis inform you : Near thèse Sirens' shore 
Move two steep rocks, at whose feet lie and roar 
The black sea's cruel billows ; the bless'd Gods 
Call them the Rovers. Their abhorr'd abodes 10 ° 
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Hfo bird can pass ; no not the doves, whose fear 

Sire Jove so loves that they are said to bear 

Ambrosia to him, can their ravine 'scape, 

But one of them falls ever to the râpe 

Of those sly rocks ; yet Jove another still 105 

Adds to the rest, that so may ever fill 

"The sacred nnmber. Never ship could shun 

The nimble péril wing'd there, but did run 

With ail her bulk, and bodies of lier men, 

To utter ruin. For the seas retain uo 

Not only their outrageous œsture there, 

But tierce assistants of particular fear, 

And supernatural mischief, they exspire, 

And those are whirlwinds of devouring fire 

Whisking about still. Th' Argive ship alone, 115 

Which bore the care of ail men, got her gone, 

101 UéXeuu rpiiptavei. Columbœ timidœ. What thèse dovea 
were, and the whole mind of this place, the great Macedon 
.asking Chiron Amphipolites, he answered : They were the 
Pléiades or seven Stars. One of which (besides his proper 
imperfection of being AfivÔpàs, i.e. adeo exilis, vel subobscurus, 
ut vix appareat) is utterly obscured or let by thèse rocks. 
Why then, or how, Jove still supplied the lost one, that the 
number might be full, Athenœus falls to it, and helps the 
other out, interpreting it to be affirmed of their perpétuai 
septenary number, though there appeared but six. But 
how lame and loathsome thèse prosers show in their affected 
expositions of the poetical mind, this and an hundred 
•others, spent in mère presumptuous guess at this inacces 
sible Poet, I hope will make plain enough to the most 
•envious of any thing done, besides our own set censures, and 
most arrogant overweenings. In the 23 of the Iliads (being 
\p) at the games celebrated at Patroclus' funerals, they tied 
to the top of a mast vikew* Tp^pwva, timidam columbam, to 
shoot at for a game, so that (by thèse great men's abovesaid 
•expositions) they shot at the Pléiades. — Chapman. 

"• Niyvs vain jUXowra, &c. Navis omnibus curœ : the ship 
.that held the care of ail men, or 0/ ail things: which our critics 
will needs restrain, omnibus heroibus, Pottis omnibus, vel Histo- 
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Corne from Areta. Yet perhaps ev'n sbe 

Had wrack'd at those rocks, if the Deity, 

That lies by Jove's side, Lad not lent her hand 

To their transmission ; since the man, that waun'd 22 °" 

In chief thac voyage, she in chief did love. 

Of thèse two spiteful rocks, the one doth shovc 

Against the height of heav'n her pointed brow. 

A black cloud binds it round, and never show 

Lends to the sharp point ; not the clear blue sky USr 

Lets ever view it, not the summer's eye, 

Nor fervent autumn's. None that death could end 

Could ever scale it, or, if up, descend, 

Though twenty hands and feet he had for hold, 

A polish'd ice-like glibness doth enfold 13 ^ 

The rock so round, whose midst a gloomy cell 

Shrouds so far westward that it sees to hell. 

From this keep you as far, as from his bow 

An able young man can his shaft bestow. 

For hère the whuling Scylla shrouds her face, 185 ' 

ric%8y when the care of ail men's préservation is affirmed to 
be the f reight of it ; as if poets and historians comprehended 
ail things, when I scarce know any that makee them any 
part of their care. But this likewise is garbage good enough 
for the monster. Nor will I tempt our spiced conscience» 
with expressing the divine mind it includes. Being afraid 
to affirm any good of poor pœsy, since no man gets any 
goods by it. And notwithstanding many of our bird-eyed 
starters at profanation are for nothmg so afraid of it ; as 
that lest their galled consciences (scarce believing the most 
real truth, in approbation of their lives) should be rubbed 
with the confirmation of it, even in thèse contemned vanities 
(as their impieties please to call them) which by much more 
learned and pions than themselves hâve ever been called the 
raptures of divine inspiration, by which, Homo supra 
humanam naturam erigUvr, et in Deum transit. — Plat. — 
Chapman. 

1M Aeivà* X«Xa«ri;îci f &c. Graviter vociférons; as ail most 
untruly translate it. As they do in the next verse thesw 
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ïhat breathes a voice at ail parts no more base 

Than are a newly-kitten'd kitling's cries, 

Herself a monster yet of boundless size, 

Whose sight would nothing please a mortaPs eyes, 

'No nor the eyes of any God, if he 14 * 

(Whoin nought should fright) fell foui on lier, and she 

Her full shape show'd. Twelve foui feet bear about 

Her ugly bulk. Six huge long necks look out 

Of her rank shoulders ; ev'ry neck doth let 

A ghastly head out ; ev'ry head three set, 145 " 

Thick thrust together, of abhorréd teeth, 

And ev'ry tooth stuck with a sable death. 

words <TKÙ\aKot vcoyikijs catiUi leoni*, no lion being hère- 
dreamed of, nor any vocifération. Aett^ày \e\cu?i>?a signif ying 
iudignam, dis*imilem f or horribilem vocnn edens : but in what 
kind horribilem ? Not for the gravity or greatness of her 
voice, but for the unworthy or disproportionable small , 
whuling of it ; she being in the vast frame of her body, as 
the very words iréXwp ko,k6v siçnify, monstrum ingens ; whose 
disproportion and deformity îs too poetically (and therein 
elegantly) ordered for fat and flat prosers to comprehend, 
Nor could they make the Poet's words serve their compré- 
hension ; and therefore they add of their own, Xdo-jcw, from 
whence XeXeuci/îa is derived, signifying crepo, or stridulè damo. 
And (TKÛXaKos veoyiKfjs is to be expounded, catidi nuper or 
rtceru nati, not léonin. But thu« they botch and abuse the 
incomparable expressor, because they knew not how other- 
wise to be monstrous enough themselves to help out the 
monster. Imagining so huge a great body must needshave 
a voice as huçe ; and then would not our Homer hâve 
likened it to alion's whelp's voice, but to thelion's own; and 
ail had been muoh too little to make a voice answerable to 
her hugene&s. And therefore found our inimitable master 
a new way to express her monstrous disproportion ; per- 
forming it so, as there can be nihil suttrd. And I would tain' 
learn of my learned detractor, that will needs hâve me only 
translate out of the Latin, what Latin translation tells me 
this ? Or what Grecian hath ever found this and a hundred 
other such ? Which may be some poor instance, or proof r 
of my Grecian faculty, as far as old Homer goes in his two 
simple Poems, but not a syllable further wilïmy silly spirit 
présume. — Chapm an. 
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She lurks in midst of ail her den, and streaks 
From out a ghastly whirlpool ail her necks ; 
Where, gloting round her rock, to fish she fa Us ; 15 ° 
And up rush dolphin?, dogtish ; somewhiles whales, 
If got within her when her rapine feeds ; 
For ever-groaning Amphitrite breeds 
About her whirlpool an unmeasur'd store. 
No sea-man ever boasted touch of shore 155 

That there touch'd with his ship, but still she fed 
Of him and his ; a man for ev'ry head 
Spoiling his ship of. Yon shall then descry 
"The other humbler rock, that moves so nigh 
Your dart may mete the distance. It receives llî,J 

A huge wild fig-tree, curl'd with ample leaves, 
: • Beneath whose shades divine Charybdis sits, 
v * , Supping the black deeps. Thrice a day her pits 
, X She drinking ail dry, and thrice a day again 
\j Ail up she belches, baneful to sustain. 1,î5 

- '; When she is drinking, dare not near her draught, 

For not the force of Neptune, if once caught, 
K Can force your freedom. Therefore, in your strife 

To 'scape Charybdis, labour ail for life 
To row near Scyîla, for she will but hâve 170 

For her six heads six men ; and better save 
The rest, than ail make otf 'rings to the wave/ 

This need she told me of my loss, when I 
Desir'd to know, if that Necessity, \ 

When I had 'scap'd Charybdis' outrages, ^ 5 

My pow'rs might not revenge, though not redress ? 
She answer'd : ' O unhappy ! art thou yet 
Enflam'd with war, and thirst to drink thy sweat 1 
148 Streaks— stretches. See Bk. ix. 416. 
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Not to the Gods give up both arma and will ? 
She deathless is, and that immoftal ill 1S0 ' 

Grave, harsh, outrageous, not to be subdued, 
That men muet suffer till they be renew'd. 
Nor lives there any virtue that can fly 
The vicious outrage of their cruel ty. 
Shouldst thou put arms on, and approach the rock, lsr> 
I fear six more must expiate the shock. 
Six heads six men ask still. Hoise sail, and fly, 
And, in thy flight, aloud on Gratis cry 
(Great Scylla's mother, who expos'd to light 
The bane of men) and she will do such right lî,( > 

. To thy observance, that she down will tread 
Her daughter's rage, nor let lier show a head. 

From thenceforth then, for ever past her care, 
Thou shalt ascend the isle triangular, 
Where many oxen of the Sun are fed, lî)5 

And fatted flocks. Of oxen fifty head 
In ev'ry herd feed, and their herds are seven ; 
And of his fat flocks is their number even. 
Increase they yield not, for they ne ver die. 
There ev'ry shepherdess a Deity. 2 <x> 

Fair Phaëthusa, and Lampetié, 
The lovely Nymphs are that their guardians be, 
Who to the daylight's lofty-going Flame 
Had gracious birthright from the heav'nly Dame, 
Still young Neœra ; who (brought forth and bred) 205 
Far off dismiss'd them, to see duly fed 
Their father's herds and flocks in Sicily. 
Thèse herds and flocks if to the Deity 
Ye leave, as sacred things, untouch'd, and on 
1W Sicily. *» The Sun. 
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•<jo with ail fit care of your home, alone, 210 

(Though through some suff 'rancejyou yet safeshall land 
In wishëd Ithaca. But if impious hanil 
You lay on those herds to their hurts, I then 
Présage sure ruin to thy ship and men. 
If thou escap'st thyself, extending home 215 

'Thy long , d-for landing, thou shalt loaded corne 
With store of losses, most exceeding latè, 
Ànd not consorted with a savéd mate.* 

This said, the golden-thron'd Aurora rose, 
She her way went, and I did mine dispose - 20 

Up to my ship, weigh'd anchor, and away. 
When rev'rend Circe help'd us to convey 
•Our vessel safe, by making well inclin'd 
A seaman's true companion, a forewind, 
With which she fillM our sails ; when, fitting ail - 1: * 
Our arms close by us, I did sadly fall 
To grave relation what concerna in fate 
My friends to know, and told them that the stdte 
Of our affaira' success, which Circe had 
Presag'd to me alone, must yet be made 23 ° 

To one nor only two known, but to ail ; 
That, since their lives and deaths were lef t to fall 
In their élections, they might life elect, 
And give what would préserve it fit effect. 

I first inform'd them, that we were to fly 235 

The heav'nly-singing Sirens' harmony, 
And flow'r-adornéd meadow ; and that I 
Had charge to hear their song, but fetter'd fast 
In bands, unfavour'd, to th' erected mast, 
From whence, if I should pray, or use command, 24 ° 
To be enlarg'd, they should with much more band 
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<3ontain my strugglings. This I simply told 

To each particular, npr would withold 

What most enjoin'd mine own affection's stay, 

That theira the rather might be taught t* obey. 245 

In niean time flew our ships, and straight we feteh'd 
The Siren's isle ; a spleenless wind so stretch'd 
Her wings to waft us, and so urg'd our keel. 
But having reachM this isle, we could not feel 
The least gasp of it, it was stricken dead, ' 25 ° 

And ail the sea in prostrate slumber spread, 
.The Siren s' dev il cbarm'd ail. Up then flew 
My friends to work, struck sail, together drew, 
And under hatches stow'd them, sat, and plied 
The polish'd oars, and did in curls divide 265 

The white-head waters. My part then came on : 
A mighty waxen cake I set upon, 
Chopp'd it in fragments with my sword, and wrought 
With strong hand ev'ry pièce, till ail were soft*> 
The great pow'r of the sun, in such a beam - ft0 

As then flew burning from his diadem, 
To liquéfaction help'd us. Orderly. 
I stopp'd their ears ; and they as fair did ply 
My feet and hands with cords, and to the mast 
With other halsers made me soundly fast. 2rt5 

Then tooktHey seat, and forth our passage strook, 
The foamy sea beneath their labour shook. 

Row'd on, in reach of an erected voice, 
The Sirens soon took note, without our noise, 
Tun'd those sweet accents that made charms so strong, 
And thèse learn'd numbers made the Sirens* song : 271 

* Corne hère, thou worthy of a world of praise, 
That dost so high the Grecian glory raise, 
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Ulysses ! stay thy ship, and tliat song hear 

That none pass'd ever but it beat his ear, 275< 

But îeft htm ravisbUd, and instructed more 

By us, than any ever heard before. 

For we know ail things whatsoever were 

In wide Troy labour 'd ; whatsoever there 

TJie Grecians and the Trojans bofh sustairtd ®& 

By those high issues that the Gods ordairid. 

And tohatsoever ail the earth can show 

T' inform a knowledge of désert, we know.' 

This they gave accent in the sweetest strain 
That ever open'd an enamour'd vein. 2SS ' 

When my constrain'd heart needs would hâve mine ear 
Yet more delighted, force way forth, and hear. 
To which end I commanded with ail sign 
Stern looks could make (for not a joint of mine 
Had pow'r to stir) my friends to rise, and give 29 °" 

My limbs free way. They freely striv'd to drive 
Their ship still on. When, far from will to loose, 
Eurylochus and Perimedes rose 
To wrap me surer, and oppress'd me more 
With many a halser than had use before. 2W * 

When, rowing on without the reach of sound, 
My friends unstopp'd their ears, and me unbound, 
And that isle qui te we quitted. But again 
Fresh fears employ'd us. I beheld a main 
Of mighty billowa, and a smoke ascend, 800 ' 

A horrid murmur hearing. . Ev'ry friend 
Astonish'd sat ; from ev'ry hand his oar 
Fell quite forsaken ; with the dismal roar 
Were ail things there made echoes ; stone-still stood 
Our ship itself, because the ghastly flood m* 
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Took ail men's motions from her in their own. 

I through the ship went, labouring up and down 

My friends* recover'd spirits. One by one 

I gave good words, and said : That well were known 

Thèse ills to them before, I told them ail, m 

And that thèse could not prove more capital 

Than those the Cyclops block'd us up in, yet 

My virtue, wit, and heav'n-help'd counsels set 

Their freedoms open. I could not believe 

But they remember'd it, and wish'd them give 815 

My equal care and means now equal trust. 

The strength they had for stirring up they must 

Rouse and extend, to try if Jove had laid 

His pow'rs in theirs up, and would add his aid 

To 'scape ev'n that death. In particular then, 820 

I told our pilot, that past other men 

He most must bear firni spirits, since he sway'd 

The continent that ail our spirits convey'd, 

In his whole guide of her. He saw there boil 

The fiery whirlpools that to ail our spoil 826 

Inclos'd a rock, without which he must steer, 

Or ail our ruins stood concluded there. 

Ail heard me and obey'd, and little knew 
That, shunnhjg that rock, six of them should rue 
The wrack another hid. For I conceal'd 88<> 

The heavy wounds, that ne ver would be heard, 
To be by Scyila open'd ; for their fear 
Would then hâve robb'd ail of ail care to steer, 
Or stir an oar, and made them hide beneath, 
When they and ail had died an idle death. 835 

But then ev'n I forgot to shun the harm 

523 Continent— ship, that which contained us. 

VOL. I. ODYSSBY. U 
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Circe forewarn'd ; who will'd I should not arm, 
JSor show myself to Scylla, lest in vain 
I ventur'd life. Yet could not I contain, 
But arm'd at ail parts, and two lances took, 34<> 

Up to the foredeck went, and thence did look - 
That rocky Scylla would hâve first appear'd 
And taken my life with the friends I fear'd. 
v From thence yet no place could afford her sight» 
Though through the dark rock mine eye threw her light, 
And ransack'd ail ways. I then took a strait 34<$ 

That gave myself, and some few more, receit 
Twixt Sc ylla and Charybdis ; whence we saw 
How horridly Charyodis' throat did draw 
The brackish sea up, which when ail abroard :m 

She spit again out, never caldron sod 
With so much fervour, fed with ail the store 
That could enrage it ; ail the rock did roar 
With troubled waters ; round about the tops 
Of ail the steep crags flew the foamy drops. 355 

But when her draught the sea and earth dissunder'd, 
The troubled bottoms turn'd up, and she thunder'd, 
Far under shore the swart sands naked lay. 
Whose whole stern sight the startled blood did fray 
From ail our faces. And while we on her 3d<> 

Our eyes bestow'd thus to our ruin's fear, 
Six friends had Scylla snatch'd out of our keel, 
In whom most loss did force and virtue feel. 
When looking to my ship, and lending eye 
To see my friends* estâtes, their heels turn'd high, ^ 
And hands cast up, I might discern, and hear 
Their calls to me for help, when now they were 
To try me in their last extremities. 
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And as an angler med'cine for surprise 
Of little fish sits pouring from the rocks, B7 ° 

From out the crook'd horn of a fold-bred ox, 
And then with his long angle hoists them high 
Up to the air, then slightly hurls them by, 
When helpless sprawling on the land they lie ; 
So eas'ly Scylla to her rock had rapt 87 * 

My woeful f riends, and so unhelp'd entrapt 
Struggling they lay beneath her violent râpe, 
Who in their tortures, desp'rate of escape, 
Shriek'd as she tore, and up their hands to me 
Still threw for sweet life. I did never see, 88(> 

In ail my sufPrance ransacking the seas, 
f A spectacle so full of miseries. 

Thus having fled thèse rocks (thèse cruel dames 
Scylla, Charybdis) where the King of fiâmes 
Hath ofFrings burn'd to him, our ship put in 885 

The island that from ail the earth dotii win 
The epithet Fautless, where the broad-of-head 
And famous oxen for the Sun are fed, 
With many fat flocks of that high-gone God. 
Set in my ship, mine ear reach'd where we rode 39a 
The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of fleecy sheep, that in my memory's seat 
Put up the forms that late had been imprest 
By dread iEœan Girce, and the best 
Of soûls and prophets, the blind Theban seer, 89 * 

The wise Tiresias, who was grave decreer 
- Of my return's whole means ; of which this one 
In chief he urg'd — that I should always shun 
The island of the man-delighting Sun. 
When, sad at heart for our late loss, I pray'd 400 
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My friends to hear fit counsel (though dismay'd 

With ail ill fortunes) which was giv'n to me 

By Circe's and Tiresias' prophecy, — 

That I should fly the isle where was ador'd 

The Comfort of the world, for ills abhorr'd 405 

Were ambush'd for us there ; and theref ore wilTd 

They should put off and leave the isle. This kill'd 

Their tender spirits ; when Eurylochus 

A speech that vex'd me utter'd, answ'ring thus : 

' Cruel Ulysses ! Since thy nerves abound 41( > 

In strength, the more spent, and no toils confound 
Thy able limbs, as ail beat out of steel, 
Thou ablest us too, as unapt to f eel 
The teeth of Labour, and the s poil of Sleep, 
And therefore still wet waste us in the deep, 415 

Nor let us land to eat but madly now 
In night put forth, and leave firm land to strow 
The sea with errors. Ail the rabid flight 
Of winds that ruin ships are bred in night. 
Who k it that can keep off cruel Death, 420, 

If suddenly should rush out th' angry breath 
Of Notus, or the eager-spirited West, 
That cuff ships dead, and do the Gods their best ? 
Serve black Night still with shore, méat» sleep, and ease, 
And offer to the Morning for the seaa.' 425 

This ail the rest approvM, and then knew I 
That past ail doubt the Devil did apply 
His slaught'rous works. Nor would they be withheld ; 
I was but one, nor yielded but compell'd. 

406 The Contfbrt of the world— the Sun. {TcpftuPpùrw 
^eXloto.) 

418 Ablest — the word hère seems used in the same sensé as 
Shakespeare, King Lear, iv. 6. See Nares in v. 
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But ail tbat might contain them- 1 assay'd, 4S0 

A sacred oath on ail their pow'rs I laid, 

That if with herds or any richest flocks 

We chanc'd t* encounter, neither sheep nor ox 

We once should touch, nor (for that constant ill 

That follows folly) scorn advice and kill, 486 

But quiet sit us down and take such food 

As the immortal Circe had bestow'd. 

They swore ail this in ail severest sort ; 
Andthen we anchor'd in the winding port 
Near a fresh river, where the long'd-for shore 440 

They ail flew out to, took in victuals store, 
And, being full, thought of their friends, and wept 
Their loss by Scylla, weeping till they slept. 

In night's third part, when stars began to stoop, 
The Cloud-assembler put a tempest up. 445 

A boist'rous spirit he gave it, drave out ail 
His flocks of clouds, and let such darkness fall 
That Earth and Seas, for fear, to hide were driv'n, 
For with his clouds he thrust out Night from heav'n. 

At morn we drew our ships into a cave, 450 

In which the Nymphs that Phœbus' cattle drave 
Fair dancing-rooms had, and their seats of state. 
I urg'd my friends then, that, to shun their fate, 
They would observe their oath, and take the food 
Our ship afforded, nor attempt the blood 455 

Of those fair herds and flocks, because they were 
The dreadful God's that ail could see and hear. 

They stood observant, and in that good mind 
Had we been gone ; but so adverse the wind 
Stood to our passage, that we could not go. 46 ° 

For one whole month perpetually did blow 
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Impetuous Notus, not a breath's repair 

But his and Eurus' rùl'd in ail the air. 

As long yet as their ruddy wine and bread 

Stood out amongst them, so long not a head 465 

Of ail those oxen fell in any strife 

Amongst those students for the gut and life ; 

But when their victuals fail'd fchey fell to prey, 

Eecessity compell'd them then to stray 

In râpe of fish and fowl ; whatever came 470 

In reach of hand or hook, the belly's flame 

Afflicted to it. I then fell to pray'r, 

And (making to a close retreat repair, 

Free f rom both friends and winds) I wash'd my hands, 

And ail the Gods besought, that beld commands m 

In libéral heav'n, to yield some mean to stay 

Their desp'rate hunger, and set up the way 

Of our return restrain'd. The Gods, instead 

Of giving what I pray'd for — pow'r of deed — 

A deedless sleep did on my lids distill, 4 *° 

For mean to work upon my friends their fill. 

For whiles I slept, there wak'd no mean to curb 

Their headstrong wants ; which he that did disturb 

My rule in chief at ail times, and was chief 

To ail the rest in counsel to their grief, të5 

Knew well, and of my présent absence took 

His fit advantage, and their iron strook 

At highest beat. For, feeling their désire 

In his own entrails, to allay the fire 

That Famine blew in them, he thus gave way 490 

To that affection : ' Hear what I shall say, 

Though words wiil staunch no hunger, ev'ry death 

To us poor wretches that draw temporal breath 
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You know is hateful ; but, ail know, to die 
The death of Famine is a misery 49& 

Past ail death loathsome. Let us, therefore, take 
The chief of thié fair herd, and off 'rings make 
To ail the Deathless that in broad heav'n live, 
And in particular vow, if we arrive 
In natural Ithaca, to straight erect 5<M> 

A temple to the Haughty-in-aspect, 
•Rich and magnificent, and ail within 
Deck it with relies many and divine. 
If yet he stands incens'd, since we hâve slain 
His high-brow'd herd, and, therefore, will sustain 505 
Désire to wrack our ship, he is but one, 
And ail the other Gods that we atone 
With our divine rites will their suffrage give 
To our désigna return, and let us live. 
If not, and ail take part, I rather crave 51<v " 

To serve with one soûl death the yawning wave, 
Than in a désert island lie and sterve, 
And with one pin'd life many deaths observe.' 
AH cried ( He counsels nobly/ and ail speed 
Made to their resolute driving ; for the feed 5l5 

Of those coal-black, fair, broad-brow'd, sun-lov'd beeves 
Had place close by our ships. They took the lives 
Of sence, most eminent ; about their fall 
Stood round, and to the States Celestial 
Made solemn vows ; but other rites their ship 52 ^ 

Could not afford them, they did, therefore, strip 
The currd-head oak of fresh young leaves, to make 
Supply of service for their barley-cake. 
And on the sacredly-enflam'd, for wine, 

518 Sence. — Qy. seven the most eminent? No number i» 
specified in the Greek. 
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Pour'd purest water, ail the parts divine 525 

Spitting and roasting ; ail the rites beside 

Orderly using. Then did light divide 

My low and uppor lids ; when, my repair 

Made near my ship, I met the délicate air 

Their roast exhal'd ; out instantly I cried, ô3 ° 

And said : ' O Jove, and ail ye Deifîed, 

Ye hâve oppressa me with a cruel sleep, 

While ye conferr'd on me a loss as deep # 

As Death descends to. To themselves alone 

My rude men left ungovern'd, they hâve done 535 

A deed so irapious, I stand w.ell assur'd, 

That you will not forgive though ye procur'd.' 

Then flew Lampetié with the ample robe 
Up to her father with the golden globe, 
Ambas8adress t' inform him that my men 54 ° 

Had slain his oxen. Heart-incenséd then, 
He cried : ' Revenge me, Father, and the rest 
Both ever-living and for ever blest ! 
Ulysses' impious men hâve drawn the blood 
Of those my oxen that it did me good 545 

To look on, walking ail my starry round, 
And when I trod earth ail with meadows crown'cL 
Without your full amends Fil leave heav'n quite, 
Dis and the dead adorning with my light.' 

The Cloud-herd answer'd : 'Son! Thou shalt be ours, 
And light those mortals in that mine of flow'rs ! M1 
My red-hot flash shall graze but on their ship, 
And eat it, burning, in the boiling deep.' 

This by Calypso I was told, and she 
Inform'd it from the verger Mercury. 6W 

Corne to our ship, I chid and told by name 
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Each man how impiously he was to blâme. 

But chiding got no peace, and beeves were slain ! 

When straight the Gods forewent their folio wing pain 

With dire ostents. The hides the flesh had lost « 

Crept ail before them. As the flesh did roast, 

It bellow'd like the ox itself alive. 

And yet my soldiers did their dead beeves drive 

Through ail thèse prodigies in daily feasts. 

Six days they banqueted and slew fresh beasts ; m 

And when the sev'nth day Jove reduc'd the wind 

That ail the month rag'd, and so in did bind 

Our ship and us, was turn'd and calm'd, and we 

Launch'd, put up masts, sails hoiséd, and to sea. 

The island left so far that land nowhere ' 57 ° 

But only sea and sky had pow'r t' appear, 
Jove fix'd a cloud above our ship, so black 
That ail the sea it darken'd. Yet froin wrack 
She ran a good free time, till from the West 
Came Zéphyr ruffling forth, and put his breast 575 

Out in a singing tempest, so most vast 
It burst the gables that made sure our mast. 
Our masts came tumbling down, our cattle down 
Rush'd to the pump, and by our pilot's crown 
The main-ma8t pass'd his fall, pash'd ail his skull, 680 
And ail this wrack but one flaw made at fulL 
Oflf from the stern the sternsman diving fell, 
And from his sinews flew lus soûl to hell. 
Together ail this time Jove's thunder chid, 
And through and through the ship his lightning glid, 
Till it embracM her round ; her bulk was filTd 688 

With nasty sulphur, and her men were kill'd, 
Tumbled to sea, like sea-mews swum about, 
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And there the date of their return was out. 

I toss'd from side to siJe still, till all-broke &90r 

Her ribs were with the storm, and she did choke 
With let-in surges ; for the mast torn down 
Tore her up piecemeal, and for me to drown 
Lef t little undissolv'd. But to the mast 
There was a leather thong lef t, which I cast 595 * 

About it and the keel, and so sat tost 
With baneful weather, till the West had lost 
His stormy tyranny. And then arose 
The South, that bred me more abhorréd woes ; 
For back again his blasts expell'd me quite 6oa 

On ravenous Charybdis. Ail that night 
I totter'd up and down, till Light and I 
At Scylla's rock encounter'd, and the nigh 
Dreadful Charybdis. As I drave on thèse, 
I saw Charybdis supping up the seas, 606 " 

And had gone up together, if the tree 
That bore the wild figs had not rescued me ; 
To which I leap'd, and lef t my keel, and high 
Chamb'ring upon it did as close imply 
My breast about it as a reremouse could ; 6lir 

Yet might my feet on no stub fasten hold 
To ease my hands, the roots were crept so low 
Beneath the earth, and so aloft did grow 
The far-spread arms that, though good height I gat, 
I could not reach them. To the main bole flat * 16, 
I, therefore, still must cling ; till up again j 
She belch'd my mast, and after that amain 
My keel came tumbling. So at length it chanc'd 
To me, as to a judge that long advanc'd 

•* Uhambering— The word is doubtless clambertng. 
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To judge a sort of hot young fellows' jars, 620 

At length time f rees liim from their civil wars, 

When glad he riseth and to dinner goes ; 

So time, at length, releas'd with joys my wocs, 

And from Charybdis' mouth appear'd my keel. 

To which, my hand now loos'd and now my heel, 625 

I altogether with a huge noise dropp'd, 

Just in her midst fell, where the mast was propp'd, 

And there row'd off with owers of my hands. 

God and man's Father would not from her sands 

Let Scylla see me, for I then had died 680 

That bitter death that my poor friends supplied. 

Nine days at sea I hover'd ; the tenth night 
In th* isle Ogygia, where, about the bright 
And right renown'd Calypso, I was cast 
By pow'r of Deity ; where I lived embrac'd 635 

With love and feasts. But why should I relate 
Those kind occurrents ? I should iterate 
What I in part to your chaste queen and you 
J3o late imparted. And, for me to grow 
A talker-over of my taie again, C40 

Were past my free contentment to sustain." 

628 Owers — oars. The old orthography would show that 
the word was often pronounced as a dissyllable. 
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